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PREFACE 


This is the third volume out of four in a commentary that compares the mess- 
age of Acts as it has been transmitted by Codex Bezae with that of the 
Alexandrian manuscripts, principally Codex Vaticanus. It covers the chapters 
relating to the first two phases of Paul's mission — the reasons for taking 18.23 
as the closing verse are explained in the General Introduction. In the same 
pages, we explain various aspects of our approach, including key issues that 
profoundly affect the interpretation of Luke’s work. 

As in the previous volumes, we treat the MSS as documents standing in 
their own right, and examine every variant reading between them. By present- 
ing the readings in their textual context, our aim is to illustrate our conclusion 
that the variation has arisen less through uninformed scribal activity than 
through a sustained and deliberate attempt to modify the message of the book; 
the purpose of the alteration, from the Bezan form to the Alexandrian, would 
be to render the account of the Church’s beginnings more comprehensible and 
more acceptable to later generations of Christians. 

To facilitate the reading of Codex Bezae, we are preparing a separate 
edition of Acts that sets out in parallel columns the Greek texts of Codex 
Vaticanus and Codex Bezae, alongside the Latin text of Codex Bezae and an 
English translation. The intention is to publish this at the same time as the 
fourth and final volume of the series. Meanwhile, F.H. Scrivener’s edition of 
Codex Bezae may be consulted for the Greek and Latin texts. 

During the period of preparation for this third volume we have been 
conscious of generous support from our colleagues, families and communities. 
We would especially like to thank the Bibliotheca Biblica of the State Univer- 
sity of St Petersburg, Russia, for the use of their facilities during the autumn 
of 2006; and the Oxford Centre for Hebrew and Jewish Studies for a Visiting 
Scholarship to Jenny Read-Heimerdinger during the first half of 2007. A Smail 
Research Grant was also made available by the British Academy to Jenny 
Read-Heimerdinger, specifically for the investigation of the Jewish context of 
the Bezan readings concerning Paul’s mission, which is acknowledged with 
gratitude. As always, we are deeply indebted to the cheerful encouragement 
and technical expertise of Enric Mufiarch in preparing our work for publi- 
cation. 


Josep Rius-Camps and Jenny Read-Heimerdinger 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The approach adopted in this work for comparing the message of Acts in two 
distinct textual traditions is based on a number of fundamental principles. 
They were presented in some detail in the General Introduction of the first 
volume, and summarized with additional observations in the General Intro- 
duction to the second volume.’ Further comments are added here in this third 
volume, taking into account new issues that arise in the course of Acts 13.1— 
18.23, as well as the development of ideas. 


I. Codex Bezae 

It is important to note that in this study of Acts it is the text of Codex Bezae and 
not the ‘Western’ text in general that is compared with the Alexandrian text 
(which is essentially the one represented in the current editions of the Greek 
New Testament). There are three essential reasons for this choice: 1) the 
‘Western’ text does not exist as a single text but only as a series of readings 
that differ from the readings of the Alexandrian text (which can, on the 
contrary, be so identified) and that are scattered throughout many witnesses; 
2) Codex Bezae is the only Greek witness to consistently differ from the 
Alexandrian text; 3) the text of Codex Bezae has its own inner consistency 
and coherence, both from a linguistic and a theological point of view. 

The first step in examining the text of Acts in Codex Bezae was thus to 
study it synchronically, as a narrative standing in its own right and not as a series 
of variant readings. Furthermore, it was approached without any presupposi- 
tions about the date of its text (which is, of course, distinct from the date of 
the actual manuscript) or about its relationship to the Alexandrian text or any 
other text-form of the book. Only at a second stage, once analysis had been 
made of the Bezan form of the narrative, was comparison made with the 
Alexandrian text, examining the variants one by one. Having built up a picture 
of the distinct texts, the next step was to compare the message transmitted in 
each case, before finally forming conclusions about the relationship of the two 
texts.” The current work draws extensively on our earlier, independent studies 


1. The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: A Comparison with the Alexandrian Tradition. 1. 
Acts 1.1-5.42: Jerusalem (JSNTSup, 257; London: T&T Clark, 2004), pp. 1-44; IL Acts 6.1— 
12.25: From Judaea and Samaria to the Church in Antioch (LNTS, 302; London: T&T Clark, 
2006), pp. 1-10. 

2. The justification for taking the text of Acts in Codex Bezae as a narrative in its own right 
is the evident inner coherence of purpose and high level of consistency that emerges from such an 
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2 The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae 


of the characteristic features of Codex Bezae,’ making modifications or addi- 
tional observations as necessary. 


Il. Luke’s Two-Volume Work 

The unity of Luke’s two volumes is an interpretative key for understanding 
the text of Acts in Codex Bezae, not only because they are addressed to the 
same person but because the first volume prepares for the second and also 
because neither is complete without the other. The same overall purpose is 
evident throughout both volumes, namely to set out for Theophilus the theo- 
logical meaning of what hads happened, from the time of the events 
surrounding the birth of Jesus to the arrival of Paul in Rome. The theological 
context is a Jewish one, in which Luke seeks to place the incidents and char- 
acters in such a way that his addressee might understand their significance 
from a Jewish perspective. 

Both books thus share the same genre, which is neither gospel nor 
historical chronicle or biography. Their aim is not to proclaim a kerygma, but 
to demonstrate theological truth, to provide reliable information following 
careful investigation and in response to questions raised by the addressee. The 
demonstration is made in the context of contemporary Jewish preoccupations 
and expectations, while being grounded in the historical context of Israel and 
the Jewish Scriptures. It is carried out by means of taking specific characters 
in order either to acknowledge their worth or to indicate their weaknesses; 
evaluation is thereby an integral device the author employs to communicate 
his message. Such a genre might be termed ‘epideixis’ as long as the label is 
not used to mean an empty show of rhetoric but rather in the sense Irenaeus 
and Eusebius use it.* 

The conceptual unity between the two volumes is derived from the 
relationship between Jesus as the master and the disciples as his followers. 
The first book presents Jesus as the model, with whom the disciples are 
compared in the second book as they strive to put into practice his teachings 
while he was with them on the earth, and to learn from his subsequent inter- 


analysis. The usual presuppositions about the date of the Bezan text and its secondary nature 
generally prevent this picture from being seen (cf. C. Tuckett, ‘How Early is the “Western” Text 
of Acts?’, in T. Nicklas, and M. Tilly (eds), Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte. Text, Tradi- 
tionen und antike Auslegungen [BZNW, 122; Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2003], pp. 
69-86). 

3. For the theological coherence and consistency of the Bezan text of Acts, this work is 
based on J. Rius-Camps, Comentari als Fets dels Apóstols (4 vols; Barcelona: Facultat de 
Teologia de Catalunya-Herder, 1991—2000). On the linguistic coherence and consistency, see J. 
Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text of Acts. A Contribution of Discourse Analysis to Textual 
Criticism (JSNTSup, 236; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002). Further works cited in the 
Bibliography deal with specific features or passages. 

4. Fora thorough and insightful examination of epideixis, see L.W. Rosenfield, ‘A Practical 
Celebration of Epidexis’ (www.natcom.org/convention/2002/keynote9620materials/rosenfield.htm; 
accessed 10/4/2007). The study highlights a number of features that are characteristic of the 
Bezan text of Luke's writings, though they are not described as such. 
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General Introduction 3 


ventions and communication after his ascension. The many parallels that are 
adduced between the disciples and Jesus are not always positive — their point 
is often to show how, on the one hand, the various characters fall short of the 
model but, on the other, how they will progress. 

The interdependence of Luke and Acts in Codex Bezae makes it most 
probable that the text of Acts dates from a time before the two volumes were 
separated, that is the early part of the second century. 


HI. Luke as Narrator 

Because of the difference in purpose and ideology of the Bezan narrator 
compared with that of the narrator of the , it is unlikely that they were the 
same person. The narrator of the Bezan text was thoroughly immersed in 
Jewish ways of thinking, as well as being quite at home in a Hellenistic 
setting. He interpreted the events concerning Jesus and the early Church as re- 
enactments of scriptural paradigms, using intricate play on Hebrew or 
Aramaic terms and other sophisticated techniques of Jewish exegesis. Now, 
because Gentiles who became believers in Jesus were integrated into Judaism, 
it is difficult to distinguish between Jewish and Gentile believers in the first cen- 
tury, in fact as long as the Church was part of Judaism or, indeed, was a form 
of Judaism. However, various considerations point to a Jewish, and not a Gen- 
tile, author of the Bezan text: 1) he speaks of ‘our synagogue’, Acts 13.16 
D05; 2) in comparison with the Alexandrian text, there is considerably more 
by way of Jewish allusions and evidence of Jewish ways of thinking in Codex 
Bezae, even though the Alexandrian text is also an early text; 3) the author is 
able to reproduce with a high degree of authenticity and accuracy complex 
Jewish exegetical methods, notably in Paul's speeches; 4) despite an increased 
concern with Gentiles compared with the Alexandrian text, no sustained 
interest is displayed in Gentile converts except for the God-fearers — concern- 
ing the only two Gentiles mentioned by name in Codex Bezae (the proconsul 
Sergius Paulus, 13.7-12; and Dionysius the Areopagite, 17.34), nothing is said 
about their belief in Jesus or their baptism. 


IV. Theophilus his Addressee 

The factors described above, which point to the Bezan narrator's Jewish 
perspective, are an indication that the story of Luke-Acts is not being told to 
a Gentile audience but a Jewish one; in writing about issues from a Jewish 
point of view, the narrator seems to have assumed that his addressee was 
capable of understanding the message he communicated since much of his 
expression of it is implicit. While Theophilus was a common enough name in 
the hellenistic period, the only Jewish person with the name in the first 
century CE according to extant records? was Theophilus the third son of the 
High Priest Annas, who himself served as High Priest from 37-41 CE. Appointed 


5. The evidence for Jewish names is collected in T. Ilan, A Lexicon of Jewish Names. 1. 
Palestine 330 BCE —200 CE (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2003). 
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by Vitellius as Governor of Syria, he was removed from office by Agrippa I 
as soon as he became king of Judaea. It may be thought that Agrippa’s strong 
opposition to the Jesus-believers and his desire to please the Jews on this 
count (cf. Acts 12.1-3, esp. D05) had something to do with his replacing 
Theophilus with a member of another family as if Theophilus was not in 
favour of Agrippa's attacks on the church in Judaea because he had a certain 
sympathy with them. 

It may be objected that the addressee of the Alexandrian text cannot plaus- 
ibly be regarded as a Jew, especifically one of high standing. That very diffi- 
culty is further evidence that the two texts correspond to different authors 
writing to different audiences in quite distinct circumstances. As far as the 
Bezan text is concerned, it has been adopted as a working hypothesis in this 
work that the addressee was Theophilus the High Priest, and that Luke wrote 
to him in order to answer his many questions about what he had seen and 
heard (cf. Lk. 1.1-4) but had not understood from the point of view of Jewish 
teachings and expectations as discussed and debated at the highest level. 
Theophilus would have sought out someone who could answer his questions, 
at a time when he had observed the many apparent contradictions with tradi- 
tional teachings as well as the opposing views among the Jesus-believers, 
maybe after the fall of Jerusalem. His motivation would have been far from 
mere curiosity for he had witnessed, on the one hand, some atrocious acts 
carried out by his own family (starting with his father and his brother-in-law 
Caiaphas and culminating with his younger brother, also Annas, who was 
responsible for killing James, the leader of the Jerusalem church, in the 
Temple in 62 CE); and on the other, the actions of the Jewish followers of 
Jesus who proclaimed radical (and sometimes contradictory) teachings and acted 
in profoundly disturbing (and sometimes conflicting) ways." 

Luke's explanations about the early Church take on a special importance if 
the addressee was Theophilus the High Priest, especially with regard to the 
authority of either his own interpretations or those he places in the mouth of 
his characters. This is notably true of the authority assumed by James when he 
pronounced his judgement concerning the Gentiles, appealing to the interpre- 
tation of the Law given by a former High Priest, Simeon II (Acts 15.14-18 
D05). 


6. On the remarkable succession of High Priests during Agrippa’s short reign, see E.M. 
Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule: From Pompey to Diocletian. Recovering the True 
History of Early Christianity (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1976), pp. 173-74. 

7. Similarities between the work of Josephus and the book of Acts suggest to R.H. Eisenman 
(James, the Brother of Jesus. Recovering the True History of Early Christianity [London: Faber 
and Faber, 1997]) that Luke re-worked Josephus’ writings. It may be pointed out that if Luke 
knew the work of Josephus (or even the person), then Theophilus the High Priest would most 
probably have done so, too. In so far as Eisenman’s claim may be substantiated (the dating is 
problematic), it may be surmised that Luke could in part have been responding to queries 
Theophilus had about Josephus by explaining, from another point of view, his references to 
characters who belonged to the Church. 
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V. Character Development 

In the earlier chapters of Acts, it was seen that the narrator was interested in 
the spiritual development of his characters, especially Peter. He does not 
present the apostles as perfect disciples, invested with the authority of the 
founding fathers of the Church who unerringly acted out God’s plan but, on 
the contrary, as fallible human beings who struggled to comprehend, and then 
to accept, the radical nature of the teaching of Jesus. The problem they were 
faced with was that the familiar Jewish interpretations of Scripture and the 
eschatological hopes concerning the Messianic age that they had been taught 
did not correspond to what they witnessed after the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. Little by little, Peter is seen progressing in his understanding until he 
achieves freedom from his Jewish understanding by means of the miraculous 
release from prison in chapter 12. 

From chapter 13, it is the turn of Paul to come under scrutiny, and he will 
be seen to have even more difficulty than Peter in revising and re-forming his 
understanding of the Messiah. Throughout his missionary journey, he will be 
portrayed as only partially comprehending the message of Jesus and as fre- 
quently following his own plan instead of that shown to him by God. The 
struggle of Paul to free himself from his traditional understanding and expec- 
tations will provide the framework of the narrative. 

The main aspect of Paul’s theology that Luke portrays as defective in odex 
Bezae is his belief that with the coming of Jesus as the Messiah, Israel con- 
tinues to retain her status as the Chosen People, into which the Gentiles are to 
be grafted by their belief in Jesus as the Messiah. Paul is, nonetheless, well 
aware that the continuity of Israel’s privilege is dependent on the acceptance 
of him by the Jews and that the consequence of their rejection of the Messiah 
is that Israel will be overrun by Gentiles. It is for that reason that he is so 
urgent and so insistent in going to the synagogue in place after place, trying to 
persuade his own people to accept his arguments and demonstrations from the 
Scriptures, for he sees his role as being to persuade the Jews to believe that 
the Lord (YHWH) is Jesus, and that Jesus is the Messiah (Christ). With 
respect to the Gentiles, he takes upon himself the responsibility to fulfil the 
scriptural prophecies that portray their gifts being brought to Jerusalem, as an 
attestation of their freedom to enter Israel. 

Luke’s interest, according to Codex Bezae, in the spiritual development of 
his characters accounts for the way they are each apparently abandoned mid- 
way without their stories being brought to a full conclusion. He follows the 
path of a character until, as it were, it is safe to leave them because they have 
progressed to the point of being in line with Jesus’ teaching. As far as Paul is 
concerned, Luke gradually reveals, chiefly in the fourth and final part of 
Acts, that Jesus intended Paul to go directly to the Gentiles, a mission that he 
will only fully accept when he reaches Rome, when the book is brought to an 
end. 
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VI. Speeches 

Far from expressing his own opinions through the speeches of his characters, 
Luke composes them in accordance with their individual ways of speaking 
and also with the development of their understanding of the teaching of Jesus. 
As a result, what they say on different occasions may vary; and it may also 
vary from what another character says. These features are commonly 
recognized with regard to the speeches of the non-Christian characters but 
they also characterize the speeches of the apostles and other leading disciples, 
who not only sometimes disagree among themselves but also modify their 
own message as they progress in their grasp of Jesus’ teaching. 

This understanding of Luke’s role in the creation of the speeches is a criti- 
cal exegetical key to interpreting them as he intended. It accounts for the vari- 
ous difficulties in attempting to reconstruct a Lukan theology from the 
speeches and, indeed, renders such attempts futile. Luke’s theology is found 
by identifying those characters of whom he expresses his approval, and with 
whose words he indicates his agreement. The principal means he uses to sig- 
nal his endorsement of a speech is by prefacing it with the indication that the 
speaker spoke through the Holy Spirit (e.g. Peter, Acts 15.7-11 D05). 

Such an interpretation of Luke’s role as narrator does not mean that he 
reproduces the speeches exactly as they were spoken, but it does mean that 
he knew how to alter speeches according to the speaker and their objectives, 
and that in the case of Paul in particular, he was perfectly at home with his 
Jewish methods of exegesis.* 


VII. Dual terms 

The narrator of Codex Bezae employs a system of parallel terms, which serve 
to support and interpret each other; it is a deliberate coding device that creates 
a dense and intricate narrative texture. It is important to recognize that the 
binary pattern of Codex Bezae is not one that is derived from the narrative by 
the hearer but is, on the contrary, given to the discourse by the speaker.” 
Examples that appear with some frequency in the chapters covered in the 
present volume are: màc/Gmac; olkoc/oixia; Beóc/kúpioc; ’lepoucaAnp/ ‘lepo- 
odAuya. The last two terms are of especial importance for Luke as a means to 
convey accurately and precisely his theological message. The phrases 6 Aóyoc 
TOU toU and 6 Aóyoc ToU Kupiou are examined in detail in Excursus 1. The 
distinction between ’lepovcaAny (lerousalem) representing the spiritual centre 
for the worship of the God of Israel! and “lepoodAuya (Hierosoluma) as the 


8. As Doeve observed (Jewish Hermeneutics, p. 175), ‘If the author of Acts composed the 
discourse in Chap. XIII himself, then he must have had an excellent command of hermeneutics as 
practised in rabbinic Judaism. If we assume that he also composed the discourse in Acts II, this 
implies that he was capable of imitating different styles of exegesis'. 

9. As well as being a typically Semitic device of word-play, the use of parallel expressions 
with distinct meanings is a device also found in secular Hellenistic writings; see D. Sylva, 
"lerousalem and Hierosoluma in Luke-Acts’, ZNW 74 (1983), pp. 207-19. 

10. See M. Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem: The Clash of Ancient Civilisations (London: 
Allen Lane, 2007), esp. pp. 18, 175-76, on the pre-eminence of Jerusalem for a Jew. 
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neutral, geographical location, has been observed ever since the opening 
chapter of Acts; it continues throughout Acts 13-18 to be a crucial tool Luke 
uses to evaluate the spiritual progress of his characters. The two spellings in 
English will be maintained to reflect Luke’s meaning. 


VII. We-group 

The identity and role of the ‘we’-group are much-debated topics in studies of 
Acts. In Codex Bezae, there are three references that are not present in other 
manuscripts (11.28 D05; 13.14 D05; 21.29 D05), and at two other places, 
their importance is enhanced (16.10 DOS; 21.14 D05). 

The reference to ‘our synagogue’ at 13.14 DOS is a clue in Codex Bezae as 
to the real-life identity of ‘we’, as it identifies the narrator as a Jew from 
Antioch of Pisidia. The first introduction of the *we'-group into the narrative 
at 11.28 DO5 establishes them as disciples of Jesus who are in tune with the 
Holy Spirit, as shown by their joy in association with the prophets from 
Hierosoluma. The enhanced reference at 16.10 DOS illustrates their signifi- 
cance as they guide Paul and help him follow the divine plan. They act as a stan- 
dard against whom Paul is measured, on several occasions showing him to be 
out of step with the Spirit. Their pastoral function will be later confirmed by 
the reading of 21.12-14 DOS. 


IX. Structure 

The narrative of Acts 13.1—18.23 forms a cohesive unit, just like the two parts 
of Acts examined in the earlier volumes. Its own internal structure binds the 
narrative together as well as distinguishing between separate units within it. 

Three major sections are identified, numbered as I, II and III (see $XII 
below). They correspond to the broad themes of the narrative as it moves 
through successive events. Each section is composed of a number of sequences 
(labelled with capital letters A, B, etc.), each of which in turn can be broken 
down into smaller units or episodes (one large sequence in Section III first 
sub-divides into sub-sequences). The episodes are labelled with italic capitals 
(A, B, etc.), attached to their relevant sequence letter. Finally, these episodes 
are made up of units at the smallest level, referred to as elements which, 
viewed from a grammatical point of view, correspond to single and entire 
sentences and are identified with lower case letters (e.g. a, b, c). 

From the level of the book overall down to the level of individual 
elements, the book of Acts is constructed to form a hierarchy of finely 
balanced patterns. At each level, a carefully planned framework organizes the 
narrative in arrangements that are frequently concentric (e.g. A B C B' A’) or 
symmetrical (e.g. A B B’ A’), with the centre of the structure being the point 
that the narrator wants to highlight as the focus of that part of the story."! 


11. Two works of particular interest for an analysis of the structure are S. Bar-Efrat, Narrative 
Art in the Bible (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1989; repr. T&T Clark, 2004); J.W. Welch, 
Chiasmus in Antiquity (Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1981). 
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The boundaries between divisions are identified by a number of markers. 
Changes in place, time or participant indicate a new division, so that within 
Sections I and III, the route taken by Paul and Barnabas, or Paul and Silas, as 
the protagonists of the mission provides a structural framework for the section, 
each location giving rise to an independent sequence. It will be noticed several 
times that the opening or concluding episodes of sequences overlap with the 
beginning or end of the adjacent sequence, because they serve as transitions to 
move the narrative on to the next stage of the action. 

Formal linguistic linking devices are important for determining boundaries 
and also the connections between narrative units. Including conjunctions and 
also linking without any kind of connecting word (asyndeton), they are lin- 
guistic features that have been examined in some detail by linguists working 
within the field of Discourse Analysis.!? They are critical for determining the 
structure of a unit, serving as signs of punctuation in place of capital letters, 
commas, semi-colons, full-stops, paragraph breaks and so on. Most import- 
antly, they are often affected by variant readings in the manuscripts of Acts. 
Their use may be summarized as follows: 


1. dé is the most common conjunction used by Luke to open a new unit and is 
found at all levels of the structural hierarchy. It is also used within units, and 
not infrequently introduces the conclusion to a unit;? 

2. ev ovv builds on the previous unit by presenting an event or action that 
resulted from it, or was in accordance with it (the function of oŬv, see below). 
uév anticipates a second clause introduced with &£, which contains a second 
event or action that is linked to the previous unit in a similar way to the first. 
Sometimes the second clause is omitted or is implied. Because of this special 
anticipatory function of èv oUv, and because the two clauses that belong 
together are so closely associated, it never concludes a unit. It is found at the 
opening of a new unit at various levels in the hierarchical structure; 

3. asyndeton in the narrative text of Acts is not common. The absence of a con- 
necting word has the special function of marking a clear break, or of 
anticipating a dramatic action or event. At 17.33, asyndeton occurs at the 
juncture of speech and narrative to signal an abrupt development. In addition, 
B03 has no connective at 18.1 (at the start of a new sequence); DOS has no 
connective at 17.2b (to expand on a previous statement); or at 14.19; 18.7 (to 
prepare for a critical development in the story); 

4. odv is rare within the narrative of Acts (though it is more common in the 
speeches). When it does occur, it is always at the juncture of speech and narrative; 

5. xaíin Luke never introduces a new unit because it links together elements that 
are on the same level. It arises frequently within a structural unit. Some 
sentences linked by kai are so closely linked that they form part of the same 
element, because the two verbs refer to different aspects of the same action 
and in this case kat is not considered to introduce a new element; 

6. yaj introduces a narrator's comment that looks back to the previous element. 
Occasionally, such comments are so closely related to the previous main verb 
that they can be considered to belong to the same element; 


12. See in particular Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 83-161. 

13. It should be noted, however, that occasionally 5€ can signal a parenthetical comment 
constituting a narrative aside that does not belong to the story line but looks forward to prepare 
for the narrative that follows (cf. yap which looks back at the preceding narrative). 
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7. rove (when not an adverb) introduces an action or event that results from the 
previous one, or draws a scene to a close. It operates at a local level, that is, it 
conjoins elements within the same structural unit; 

8. a relative pronoun sometimes presents a verb that is a separate action, that 
is, a new sentence, though never at the start of a new unit; 

9. a demonstrative pronoun is not often used without another connecting word, 
but it is used occasionally on its own to introduce a separate clause that 
expands on a previous reference to a character (14.9; 16.3, 17). 


It may be observed from the above list that only 5¢ and pév ov are found at 
the beginning of a unit. 

Certain types of main clauses are not considered to constitute an inde- 
pendent element because they refer to aspects of the same action or situation 
as the previous one. This point has already been noted with kaí and yap. 
Likewise, when the particle te introduces a new clause (te solitarium) it is 
regarded as intrinsically linked to the previous clause (usually a kai clause) 
and therefore is never considered to mark off an element. Since te frequently 
has variant readings, most commonly & though also xat,'^ it gives rise to 
some variation in structure between the Bezan and the Alexandrian texts. 

The structural analysis suggested in these volumes goes further than other 
studies in systematically proposing a structural pattern for each pericope, but 
to some extent remains experimental and provisional, so that the exact pattern 
in places, especially on the level of the elements, is open to discussion. 


X. English Translation 

A deliberate effort has been made to reflect the differences between the Greek 
of Codex Bezae and that of Codex Vaticanus, taken as a representative of the 
Alexandrian text. The concern with conveying the force of the original 
language as closely as possible has taken precedence over the search for an 
idiomatic or natural English translation where the Greek can be better reflected 
in a more literal rendering. 


XI. Critical Apparatus 

The comparison of Codex Bezae with the Alexandrian text follows the readings 
of its two chief representatives, Codex Sinaiticus (&01) and Codex Vaticanus 
(B03). The latter is selected for the practical purposes of the translation and 
the presentation of the variant readings in the Critical Apparatus. 

In the Critical Apparatus sections, all the variant readings between B03 
and DOS are presented, in that order and together with their respective support. 
Where M01 differs from B03, those readings are also listed. Discussion of 
technical points concerning the Greek text is kept as far as possible to the 
Critical Apparatus, so that the Commentary can be read on the whole without 
a knowledge of Greek. 


14. The variant readings of 01, B03 and DOS involving Tt have been quantified in Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 205-206; 210-11. 
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Manuscripts are generally referred to by the letter or number they are 
assigned in N-A”. All uncial MSS are cited with their number as well as their 
letter if they have one (e.g. X01, B03, DOS), except in the list of support for 
the variant readings given in the Critical Apparatus to avoid making the 
apparatus too cumbersome. The Latin page of Codex Bezae, in common with 
other Old Latin manuscripts, is referred to with a small letter and a Roman 
number, thus d5. The occasional manuscript that is not cited by N-A”’ but is 
listed among the witnesses of UBS* is cited with the designation given it in 
that edition (e.g. sin = a Latin MS of the tenth century [UBS*, p. 25*], listed 
as z by Boismard and Lamouille, pp. 40-41). 

There is a noticeable increase in the quantity of variation between Codex 
Bezae and the Alexandrian text in Acts 16 and 18. Thereafter, the amount of 
material present in Codex Bezae and absent in the Alexandrian manuscripts 
decreases significantly, while the amount of different material increases in 
inverse proportion. These features are discussed at the appropriate places of 
the Critical Apparatus. 


XII. General Overview of the Third Part of Acts 

There are three Sections in this third part of Acts, with the first and the last 
relating to two distinct phases of the mission, and the meeting to discuss the 
entry of the Gentiles into the Church in the centre: 


I 13.1-14.27 The first phase of the mission to the Gentiles (Paul and Barnabas) 
I 1428-15-41 The judicial review in lerousalem 
IH 16.1-18.23 The second phase of the mission to the Gentiles (Macedonia and Greece) 


The end point of the third part of Acts has been identified as 18.23 because it 
corresponds to the conclusion of the second phase of Paul's missionary jour- 
neys, according to Codex Bezae. In that text, a new narrative section begins at 
18.24, preparing for the subsequent sections through to the end of the book 
whose overall theme is Paul's mission to Rome. Thus, there is a major 
section division in Codex Bezae, equivalent to that at 6.1 and 13.1, between 
the end of the second phase of Paul's missionary activity in the nations 
beyond Israel (13.1—18.23) and the start of his journey to Rome via Ephesus 
and Jerusalem (18.24—28.31). 

Although it is customary to speak of Paul's three missionary journeys, 
there are not, in fact, separate and distinct voyages but rather successive phases 
of the one journey.'® The final goal is Rome, which will only be reached after 
a fourth ‘phase’ of the journey at which point Luke brings his narrative to an 
end. Meanwhile, the starting point of the first phase at 13.1 is Antioch in Syria 


15. The unity of this final part of Acts will be discussed in the forthcoming volume, The 
Message of Acts, IV. 

16. As Marshall points out, following the first so-called ‘journey’, ‘the later periods were 
much more devoted to extended activity in significant key cities in the ancient world" (Acts, p. 
214). The itinerary Paul followed was not according to a plan that he worked out, but rather the 
move from place to place was prompted by the response of his audience or the direct intervention 
of God. 
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and also the end point at 14.27. The second phase begins likewise in Antioch 
(16.1) and terminates there (18.22), with a concluding summary statement 
preparing for the third phase (18.23). 

The mission should have been the mission of Barnabas and Paul in that 
order (13.2). That is, indeed, how it starts off at 13.3, but by 13.13 Paul has 
taken over the leadership. Barnabas continues with him throughout the first 
phase, working with him in unity. However, after the meeting in Ierousalem, 
Barnabas separates from Paul (15.39), a split that Codex Bezae portrays as 
arising because of Paul's weakness, not that of Barnabas. The second phase of 
the mission is therefore led by Paul alone, accompanied by Silas (15.40) and 
also Timothy (16.3). 

The meeting in Ierousalem in Acts 15, where a decision is taken concern- 
ing the Gentiles, is more of a trial than a council in Codex Bezae, held for the 
purpose of judging Paul and Barnabas concerning their acceptance of Gentiles 
into the Church without circumcision. According to the Bezan narrator, the 
view of Peter, insisting on the uselessness of the Law for salvation and the sole 
value of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ for Jew and Gentile alike, is 
inspired by the Holy Spirit; the practical experience described by Barnabas and 
Paul endorses his view; but James, as leader of the Jerusalem church and men- 
tioned by name only for the second time in Acts (cf. 12.17), pronounces a decis- 
ive judgement that upholds instead the value of the Law, despite making 
significant concessions for the Gentiles. James’ judgement is the view trans- 
mitted by the letter to the Gentile brethren of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia (15.23- 
29). The conflict between the different opinions is of major interest to the 
Bezan narrator and provides the theological impetus for continuing the story. 
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I. THE FIRST PHASE OF THE MISSION TO THE GENTILES 
(PAUL AND BARNABAS) 
13.1-14.27 


General Overview 


The third part of Acts opens with an account of Paul's initial journeys as, 
together with Barnabas, he takes the gospel beyond the boundaries of the 
countries hitherto evangelized into the countries of the Gentiles. According to 
the original intention stated by the Holy Spirit at the outset of the mission, the 
pair was to be Barnabas and Saul in that order and as a unit (with one article, 
tov Bapvapav koi XaóAov, 13.2; cf. 12.25), but at 13.9 it is recorded that Saul 
had changed his name to Paul and he then emerges as the leader, ‘Paul and his 
circle’ (oi mepi TlatAov), in 13.13. When he is next mentioned together with 
Barnabas at 13.43, the pair had become ‘Paul and Barnabas’ (with one article 
in D05, xà TlaUAc koi BapvaBa [with separate articles in B03, rc TT. koi 1 
B.]). Thereafter, Paul dominates the partnership as the first named, except for 
three occasions (14.14; 15.12, 25) where the order Barnabas and Paul is all the 
more telling for its unusual occurrence. 

The focus of the narrative in Section I is on the way Paul undertakes the 
evangelization of the Gentiles as he continues, despite the order of Jesus that 
Paul will reveal at his trial in Jerusalem (cf. 22.6-21), to believe that his task is 
to take the gospel first to the Jews. Notwithstanding the formal declaration he 
will make in Antioch of Pisidia towards the end of chapter 13, to the effect 
that he is turning from the Jews to the Gentiles (which constitutes an overall 
change in policy rather than a localized decision according to Codex Bezae), 
he continues in the next towns he visits to go first to the synagogues. The way 
Luke presents Paul's inconsistent behaviour, and his persistence in trying 
to convert his fellow Jews to believe in Jesus, is part of his narrative plan to 
demonstrate the struggle Paul had in coming to terms with accepting Jesus' 
command to go to the Gentiles. The struggle will continue in the subse- 
quent sections, and will culminate in Paul's journey to Jerusalem in chapters 
19-21, which he undertakes despite warnings against it from the Holy Spirit.! 


1. On Paul's growing realization that the attempt to persuade his own people to accept the 
gospel was not part of his mission, see J. Rius-Camps, “The Gradual Awakening of Paul's Aware- 
ness of his Mission to the Gentiles', in T. Nicklas and M. Tilly (eds), Apostelgeschichte als Kir- 
chengeschichte. Text, Traditionen und antike Auslegungen (BZNW, 122; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
2003), pp. 281-96. 
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Structure and Themes 

The new overall theme introduced in Section I of this part of Acts is the 
expansion of the gospel outside Israel and beyond the immediately surround- 
ing areas previously mentioned (Syria, Cilicia, Phoenicia and Cyprus, cf. 9.2, 
30, 31; 11.19), in a mission that will be directed towards Gentiles, and also by 
Paul to Jews. The route taken by Barnabas and Paul as the protagonists of the 
mission provides a structural framework for the section, each location giving 
rise to an independent sequence [A B C // D \ C B’ A'] (see General Intro- 
duction $IX, for an explanation of the structural analysis adopted in this 
work). The section begins and ends in Antioch [A // \\ A']; the central sequence 
[D] is located in Antioch in Pisidia, where there are two sub-sequences 
corresponding to two distinct locations [DA ll DA’] and within each of them 
two separate episodes [DA-A | DA-B Il DA’-A | DA'"-B]. Both before and after 
the central sequence, two places are mentioned: first, Cyprus where there are 
two episodes [B-A | B-B] and Pamphylia [C], and then Iconium [C'-A Il C’-A’] 
and Lystra [B’-A Il B'-A'], again with two episodes in each: 


[A] 13.1-3 The commissioning by the Holy Spirit 
[B] 13.4-12 Cyprus 
[B-A] 13.4-5 Salamina 
[B-B] 13.6-12 Paphos 
[C] 13.13 Pamphylia: Perga 
[D] 13.14-52 Pisidia: Antioch 
[DA] 13.14-43 The Jews in Antioch 
[DA-A] 13.1441 In the synagogue 
[DA-B]  13.42-43 Synagogue response 
[DA 13.44-52 The Gentiles in Antioch 
[DA'-A]  13.44-49 In the city 
{DA’-B] 13.50-52 Jewish response 
[C] 14.1-7b Phrygia: Iconium 
[C-A]  14.1-2 In the synagogue 
[C-A'] 14.3-7b In the city 
[B^] 14.7c-20 Lycaonia: Lystra 
[B'-A] 14.7c-18 The healing of the lame man 
[B'-A]  14.19-20 Jewish attack on Paul 


[A'] 14.21-27 Return to Antioch in Syria 


In each of these places until they reach Lycaonia, it is noted that Paul and 
Barnabas preach in the synagogues where the reception by the Jews is sharply 
divided between enthusiastic welcome and hostile rejection. Increasingly, 
Gentiles, too, are won over but Jewish opponents to the gospel repeatedly 
encourage them to turn against the apostles. At the end of some of the 
sequences, one or more concluding elements provide details of the itinerary 
between towns, and so serve as transitional statements. 
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[A] 13.1-3 The Commissioning by the Holy Spirit 
Overview 


The opening sequence of Section I brings back into focus the church in Antioch, 
which had been introduced in Acts 11.19-30 where it was presented in a posi- 
tive light as the first community to which Greeks as well as Jews belonged on 
an equal footing. Barnabas and Saul, who played a leading role in establishing 
the church (11.22-26), had recently returned from Jerusalem, having been sent 
there with gifts from the Antioch church (11.29-30; cf. 12.25). They are now 
brought to the fore in preparation for the subsequent action of the narrative. 


Structure and Themes 

The brief sequence serves as an introduction to Section I overall, preparing for 
the taking of the gospel to new countries by describing succinctly the appoint- 
ment of the two men responsible for the mission. It begins by presenting the 
prophets and teachers of the church, before describing the command of the Holy 
Spirit concerning Barnabas and Saul, the first and the last named among them, 
which was promptly obeyed: 

[a] 13.1 The prophets and teachers of the Antioch church 


[b] 13.2 The Holy Spirit's call to Barnabas and Saul 
[b/] 13.3 The commissioning of Barnabas and Saul by the church 


The brevity and simplicity of the description of such an important event confer 
solemnity on the selection and sending out of Barnabas and Saul. As has been 
noted in commenting on earlier chapters of Acts,” Luke typically underscores 
the significance of key moments in the life both of Jesus and of the Church by 
providing a straightforward and unelaborated description, which is all the 
more powerful for its succinctness. 

Parallels can be observed between the first phase of Jesus’ mission as the 
Messiah of Israel and that of Barnabas and Saul in Gentile territory. As these 
extend to Acts 13.14, they will be discussed in Excursus 7. 


Translation 


Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 
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[a] 


[b] 


13.1 There were in Antioch, according to 
the custom of the church there, prophets 
and teachers, among whom were Bar- 
nabas and Simeon known as the Black 
and Lucius a Cyrenian, as well as Manaen, 
who had been brought up with Herod, 
that is the Tetrarch, and Saul. 

2 While they were performing an act of 
worship to the Lord and fasting, the 
Holy Spirit said, ‘Come now, set apart 


13.1 There were in Antioch, according to 
the custom of the church there, prophets 
and teachers: Barnabas and Simeon called 
the Black, Lucius the Cyrenian as well as 
Manaen, who had been brought up with 
Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul. 


2 While they were performing an act of 
worship to the Lord and fasting, the Holy 
Spirit said, ‘Come now, set apart for me 


2. See, e.g., The Message of Acts, L pp. 298—300 on the presentation of Barnabas in 4.36. 
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for me Barnabas and Saul for the work Barnabas and Saul for the work to which 
to which I have called them’. Thave called them’. 

[b^] 3 So, when they had finished fasting and 3 So, when they had finished fasting and 
after they had all prayed and laid hands after they had prayed and laid hands on 
on them, they let them go. them, they let them go. 


Critical Apparatus 


13.1 6 te (Bapvapac) B ^W rell ll £v oic D* (+ Fv Kai DC, in quo d) p vg aeth. 
The various members of the Antioch church are presented differently 
according to the MSS (see the following vil in this verse). First, in BO3 Bar- 
nabas is brought back into the narrative as a character who has recently played 
an active part (cf. 12.25), as signalled by the presence of the article before his 
name; with the connective te, he is viewed as the first of a series of named 
characters who represent the prophets and teachers just mentioned as a general 
group of people. DOS, in contrast, views him and the other named characters 
as examples of the prophets and teachers (‘among whom’); by omitting the 
article before his name, D05 further places him on a par with the others, none 
of whom have the article before their names. Even though Barnabas has already 
played a prominent role in the narrative so far, this is the first time that he has 
been presented from a viewpoint within the Antioch church, which justifies the 
absence of the article. The same can be said of Saul who is named last in the list. 


(Lupecdv 6) kaAoUucvoc B PN rell, qui vocatur d ll &mx- D 424. 431. 440. 
453. 2147 pc. 

There are a number of vil in Luke-Acts involving the form of the parti- 
ciple that is used to introduce a character's given or acquired name. The simple 
form of the verb xoAéc is used to designate a name given to someone (cf. 
John: Lk. 1.59, 60; Mary: 10.39; Cephas: Jn 1.42; Saul: Acts 7.58b). The 
compound £mikoAéc implies that the name given is a secondary name, usually 
one in addition to the other name mentioned rather than a replacement (cf. 
Beelzebul: Mt. 10.25 [not D05 et al]; Thomas Didymus: Lk. 6.15 D05; Joseph 
the Just: Acts 1.23; Joseph Barnabas: 4.36; Simon Peter: 10.5, 18, 32; 11.13; 
John Mark: 12.12, 25; 15.37 D05). 


6 (Kupnvaioc) B P" rell ll om. D 2147. 

The article in B03 presupposes that Lucius was identified by his place of 
origin, possibly to distinguish him from another Lucius. The absence of the 
article in DOS is to be expected as the adjective is in apposition to an anarthrous 
noun; it identifies Lucius as a Cyrenian but not as a distinguishing feature. 


Tou (rerpó[-a&- &]pxov) B P” & DP rell ll kai D*, et d. 

The text of B03 clarifies the identity of Herod as the Tetrarch, whose name 
was Antipas and who was one of the many sons of Herod the Great. The word- 
ing of D05 can be understood in the same way, where kai is epexegetic (Manaen 
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was ‘the intimate friend [or foster-brother — see Commentary] of Herod, that is 
the Tetrarch’). An alternative interpretation is also possible, by taking the 
genitive ‘Hpcodou in the sense of ‘the son of Herod (the Great)’ and the genitive 
TeTpapxou as dependent on aivtpodos, to give: the son of Herod [the Great] and 
the foster-brother of the Tetrarch’ (cf. Haenchen, pp. 336-37, n. 5: ‘Manaen, der 
*Milchbruder" des Tetrarchen, zum Sohn Herodes’ der Großen erhöht’). 


13.3 (mpocevEduevor) mávrec D, omnes d ll om. B PN rell. 

D05 portrays the whole church of Antioch as praying in response to the 
order of the Holy Spirit, whereas in B03 the response does not involve anyone 
outside the five prophets and teachers. 


&n£Aucav B 7^ & A rell | &m. abtouc E lat sy sa bo; Lef ll om. D d. 

The main verb is left out of D05. If améAucav autouc was read by D05, as 
it is by E08 and the versions, it could be that there was confusion with the end 
of the previous line and that the error was caused by homoioteleuton: AYTOI2 
... AYTOYS. The omission of the accusative pronoun after àméAvcav in B03 is 
to be noted: in most cases where the pronoun is omitted after the second of 
two verbs that have the same object, both verbs take the direct object. Here in 
B03, as at 4.3 B03 and 21.33, the object of the first verb is indirect and is 
included, but the object of the second verb (omitted) is direct (see the analysis 
by J. Read-Heimerdinger, "The Tracking of Participants with the Third Person 
Pronoun: A Study of the Text of Acts’, RCatT 31 (2006), pp. 439-55). 


Commentary 


[a] 13.1 The Prophets and Teachers of the Antioch Church 

13.1 The chapter opens with an account of the roles played by members of the 
Antioch church. The preposition kata could be distributive meaning ‘through- 
out"? but it could equally well have the sense of ‘according to’ and refer to the 
customary practice of the local church of Antioch (the participle of the verb 
‘to be’, otionc, is used in this sense elsewhere in Acts),* which distinguished it 
from the church in Jerusalem (cf. 11.22)? There, in contrast, the church was 
governed by a group of elders (cf. 11.30) under the leadership of the apostles 
and, ultimately, of James the brother of Jesus. In Codex Bezae, all five 
people listed can be assumed to be known to the addressee of Acts since they 
are singled out from ‘among’ the prophets and teachers. In B03, they represent 
all the prophets and teachers and their names may be given for completeness 
of information rather than because they were all known people. 


3. This is the interpretation of Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 391. 

4. See The Message of Acts, IL p. 310. 

5. Delebecque, Les deux Actes, describes the use of kata in this way as ‘cet héllenisme 
caractérisé, qui semble particulier à Luc’ (p. 198). 

6. See The Message of Acts, IL p. 329 on 11.30; p. 364 on 12.17b. 
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The list Luke provides recalls earlier lists of names or references to a cer- 
tain number of disciples in his two-volume work, all of which are of critical 
importance: the Twelve (Lk. 6.14-16) who represent the twelve tribes of Isra- 
el; the three women representatives of the circle who supported the commun- 
ity of Jesus (8.2-3); the Seventy (-Two)’ disciples who prepared for the arrival 
of Jesus in Samaritan villages (10.1, 17) in anticipation of the mission to the 
(seventy) nations; the Eleven apostles who are re-listed after the death of Judas 
(Acts 1.13) and are themselves part of the 120 disciples who represent Israel 
(1.15b);* finally, the list of the Seven Hellenists by name who, like the Seventy 
(-Two) before them, are instrumental in the announcement of Jesus outside 
Israel (8.1b, 5, 14; 11.19) and are set in contrast to the apostles (6.3, 5; cf. 21.8). 
In each case, the number has a symbolic value, as is typical in Jewish writings, 
as a means to convey a spiritual reality. Here, the number is ‘five’, a number 
that has previously been observed to be specially associated with the Holy 
Spirit. This is true of Pentecost (50 days after Passover, cf. Acts 1.5 D05; 2.1; 
20.16) as it was also true of the 50 prophets in the time of Elijah (3 Kgdms 
18.4, 13; 4 Kgdms 2.7). As a multiple of five, Luke has mentioned 5,000 men 
in the story of the multiplication of the two loaves and five (again!) fishes, and 
later 5,000 people who were mature believers in Jerusalem when the Spirit 
was manifested for a second time (Acts 4.31).° The association of the number 
five with the abundance of the Spirit or divine gifts more generally is particu- 
larly appropriate in relation to the list of the five prophets and teachers in 
Antioch, for they have each acquired their function through the gift of the 
Holy Spirit with whom they have a special relationship. 

The gifts of prophecy and of teaching are not to be confused. They are 
discrete ministries and in the list of 13.1 they are represented by two separate 
lists of people, the first three being prophets and the last two teachers. The 
distinction is made in Greek with the particle te between the two groups, 
translated here by ‘as well as’. In consequence, the first and last named, Bar- 
nabas and Saul, exercise distinct charismatic gifts, their place at the front and 
the end of the list giving them special prominence in view of the task that is 
about to be assigned to them. 

Barnabas is not presented by his real name, Joseph, but with the name that 
was given to him by the apostles meaning ‘son of encouragement’ (cf. 1.23 
D05; vióc mapakArosac, 4.36), which has always been used after the initial 
explanation of his acquired name (cf. 9.27; 11.22, 30; 12.25). He is a Hel- 
lenist, originally from Cyprus which stands as a place of Jewish openness to 
the Gentiles in contrast to the religious centre of Ierousalem where disciples 
(including the apostles!) with a Jewish exclusive mentality were much more 


7. ‘Seventy’ is read by $ ACKLU WT AG AZ IT Y f-D 565, 1071 M f q sy?" bo; ir 
Cl Or; ‘Seventy-two’ by D? B D 0181 pc lat sy*^ sa bo? 5; Ad. 

8. See The Message of Acts, L pp. 100-103; 116-18. 

9. See The Message of Acts, I, p. 244 for a discussion of the number five in association with 
Gvpec to refer to mature adults. 
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resistant to the universal nature of Jesus’ message.!? It is therefore no coin- 
cidence that the mission he is chosen to lead together with Saul (only later to 
become known as Paul) begins in Cyprus. His role so far has truly been one of 
‘encouragement’, or ‘exhortation’ as the term mapákAnoic/mapokaAéco may 
also be rendered (cf. 4.36; 9.27; 11.25-26)," which sits well with the ministry 
of a prophet. For what was implied by the gift of prophecy in Jewish and early 
Christian tradition was to speak or act on behalf of God, not just to foretell 
the future but more broadly to communicate to the people, in God's name, the 
divine view of reality." 

Saul is likewise a Hellenist, being from Tarsus (cf. 9.11; 22.3; see Excur- 
sus 3). He had been introduced to the church in Antioch by Barnabas who, 
having been acquainted with him in Jerusalem, later sought him out in his 
home town (11.25-26).? His place at the end of the list, rather than relegating 
him to an inferior position, in fact sets him in balance with Barnabas at the 
head of the list and confers on him a prominence. His particular gift is that of 
a teacher, one for which his earlier training in the interpretation of the Jewish 
Law prepared him especially well (cf. 22.3). From his speeches as well as 
from his letters, it is apparent that his teaching specifically related to the inter- 
pretation of the Jewish Scriptures in the light of the coming of Jesus Christ 
and the application of his interpretation to the lives of the people he taught. 
The ministry of teaching has already been mentioned in relation to Antioch in 
the Alexandrian text of 11.26, where Barnabas and Saul are said to have 
taught the church — either this activity is seen as preceding the distinction 
between their gifts or the Alexandrian text does not recognize the distinction. 
The mention of teaching at 11.26 is omitted in Codex Bezae.!^ 

Two other prophets are named apart from Barnabas. Simeon has the Hebrew 
form of the name (cf. Lk. 2.25, 34; 3.30; Acts 15.14) as opposed to the Greek 
form ‘Simon’ (cf. Acts 9.43; 10.5, 6, 17, 32). He is either known as ‘the Black’ 
(D05), or called ‘Simeon the Black’ (AT). He is, therefore, in all probability 
a Jew from Africa, and from a Roman city there since his new name is given 
in Latin (cf. 1.23, Joseph the Just, 'loooroc). The fact that members of the 


10. Luke makes use of the dual spelling of Jerusalem to distinguish between 'lepovoaAry, the 
holy city of the Jews, and 'lepocóAuya, the geographical location (see General Introduction, 
$VID. 

11. Barnabas' overall function of exhorter or encourager in Acts is examined in J. Read- 
Heimerdinger, ‘Barnabas in Acts: A Study of his Role in the Text of Codex Bezae’, JSNT 72 
(1998), pp. 23-66. 

12. B. Chilton, The Glory of Israel: The Theology and Provenience of the Isaiah Targum 
GSOT Sup. 23; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1982), pp. 48—56, discusses the nature of prophecy in the 
targumic tradition of Isaiah, which closely resembles the picture in the narrative of Acts. Thus, **Holy 
Spirit" is the normal means of God's address to his people, accomplished through prophets’ (p. 
50). 

13. There are some significant textual differences in these verses, on which see The Message 
of Acts, Il, pp. 316-18. 

14. The vil of 11.26 are discussed in The Message of Acts, IL pp. 315-16, 318. 
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Antioch church were using the Latin name may indicate that there were 
people who spoke Latin among them. The third prophet also has a Latin name, 
Lucius, although in the Hellenized form Aovxioc; he comes from Cyrene (cf. 
2.10) at the far south-west fringe of the Roman Empire. Cyrenians have 
already been mentioned several times by Luke: Simon the Cyrenian (Lk. 
23.26), the Cyrenians who opposed Stephen (Acts 6.9) and those who, together 
with people from Cyprus, announced the message of Jesus to the Greeks in 
Antioch (11.20). Lucius may well have been one of the latter group. Together, 
the three prophets, all Hellenists, represent a wide geographical span of 
regions far removed from the centre of the Jewish institution and as such are 
well placed to speak out against it since they share a natural advantage of 
being less attached to Ierousalem than if they were Hebrew Jews. 

The first of the teachers has a Hebrew name, Manaen (Menachem, cf. 
4 Kgdms 15.14 LXX) who is closely associated with the court of Herod, for 
Luke specifies that he was brought up with Herod the tetrarch as ouvtpodoc. 
The ‘tetrarch’ was one of the sons of Herod the Great who had ten wives and 
many children.'> On his death in 4 BCE, Herod the Great's kingdom had been 
divided among three of his children: the oldest son, Archelaus, was made 
the ruler of Judaea together with Idumaea and Samaria, but was deposed in 6 
CE; Antipas, who was the son of the Samaritan Malthrace and was also known 
as Herod, was made tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea which he ruled until he was 
banished to Gaul in 39 CE; finally, their half-brother Philip, whose mother 
was Jewish, was also made tetrarch, and ruled the territories to the north and 
east of Galilee until his death in 34 CE. It is to Antipas that Luke refers in his 
Gospel as ‘Herod the tetrarch of Galilee’ (Lk. 3.1, 19; 9.7). This is the Herod 
who was responsible for beheading John the Baptist (9.9) and who was 
implicated in the death of Jesus (23.7-12). Agrippa I, a grandson of Herod the 
Great, inherited most of the territory of his three uncles between 37 and 41 CE, 
and ruled as king until his death in 44 CE, some time shortly before the current 
incidents (cf. Acts 12.1, 20-23)."° 

The term oUvrpodoc is used of a child who was reared with another (from 
ouv + tpodri, ‘nourishment’) but also with the weaker sense of a companion or 
close friend, either in childhood or later in life." On the first meaning, Menaen 
may have actually been a son of Herod the Great by another woman and 
therefore a half-brother of the tetrarch, both being brought up at court by the 
same nurse. The wording of Codex Bezae could indeed be interpreted in this 
way (see Critical Apparatus). The wording of the Alexandrian text does not 
exclude such an interpretation, though most commentators take it to mean no 
more than that Menaen was brought up with the tetrarch as a close compan- 
ion.!* 


15. M. Grant, The Jews in the Roman World (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1973), p. 83. 
16. Safrai and Stern, Jewish People, I, p. 94. 

17. B-A-G, auvtpodos. 

18. E.g. Barrett, L pp. 603-604; Bruce, Text, p. 253; Witherington, Acts, p. 392. 
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[b] 13.2 The Holy Spirit’s Call to Barnabas and Saul 

13.2 The prophets and teachers are immediately presented in action in the 
church of Antioch, engaged in two concurrent activities: performing an act of 
worship and fasting. The term used for the act of worship, Aevroupy&c, is used 
by Luke only here and as the cognate noun, Aetroupyta, with reference to the 
worship of YHWH in the Temple by Zechariah (Lk. 1.23). Although both 
noun and verb were used of any kind of public service, which was not necess- 
arily one of worship (cf. Phil. 2.30), Luke's use of the noun follows the way 
it was used in the LXX to refer to the service of the priests and Levites (cf. 
Exod. 37.19 [not MT]; Num. 8.22; 16.9; 18.4; 2 Chr. 31.2). His general custom 
of using vocabulary to create deliberate links between the two volumes of his 
work” suggests that his choice of a related verb to describe the activity of the 
prophets and teachers in Antioch is intentional, expressing the idea that they 
were celebrating a solemn and formal rite. The link is reinforced by the detail 
that the worship was addressed to ‘the Lord’, xupioc, a term referring to 
YHWH in the LXX but applied increasingly to Jesus in the book of Acts.” 
Here in Antioch then, the prophets and the teachers have taken over the func- 
tion of the priests and Levites and the worship is addressed to Jesus, but their 
celebration echoes the official Jewish liturgical rites that were carried out in 
the Temple on a twice-daily basis to seek the favour of God. That picture is 
further completed by the indication that their worship was accompanied by 
fasting. This Jewish practice, though apparently not carried out by Jesus, was 
not forbidden by him but was associated by him with the time after his death 
(Lk. 5.33-35) as an expression of grief. Elsewhere in Luke’s Gospel, it is used 
of Anna who devoted her life to prayer and fasting in the Temple (2.37), and 
of a Pharisee who fasts twice weekly; in Acts, the churches are seen fasting as 
they pray for the elders they have appointed (Acts 14.23), and otherwise the 
Jewish fast of Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement) is mentioned at 27.9. 

The combination of solemn ritual worship and fasting in Antioch is an 
indication of a particularly intense time of seeking divine favour or help. This 
might seem to anticipate the Spirit’s call of Barnabas and Saul, as if the leaders 
were seeking the Lord’s will for the Church and its future. Such an interpreta- 
tion tends to read back into the text of Acts a later Christian practice. It may 
not need to be altogether excluded from the present context but there was, in 
fact, a situation facing the Antioch church that was particularly critical and 
that would demand their urgent attention. For all that chapter 13 opens a new 
section in the narrative of Acts without any overt link to the preceding narra- 
tive, the church in Antioch was intimately involved in the events of chapter 
12, since the persecution of the church in Judaea by Herod Agrippa, which led 


19. B-A-G, Aetroupy£co, 3; Aerroupyía, 2. 

20. See The Message of Acts, L General Introduction, pp. 26-32. 

21. An analysis of the term in Luke—-Acts can be found in Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan 
Text, pp. 275-93. 
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to the killing of James and the imprisonment of Peter (12.2-3), was prompted 
by the sending of their gifts to the Jewish brethren in Jerusalem (11.29-30; cf. 
12.25).” As a result of his imprisonment, Peter saw clearly and for the first 
time that Ierousalem was no longer the dwelling place of God nor the spiritual 
centre for the church. He left Ierousalem and ‘went to another place’, just like 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 12.3) who had been instructed by God to do likewise as a ges- 
ture symbolic of the exile into which the people of God were going to be led.” 
In such a situation of crisis, it is to be expected that the church leaders in 
Antioch should be interceding on behalf of the Church in general and of the 
TIerousalem church in particular. 

Their service is interrupted by the intervention of the Holy Spirit’ with an 
urgent call that occurs not in accordance with the praying and fasting but 
rather in contra-expectation to it.” The form of the expression found here to 
refer to the Holy Spirit (tò trveGya tò ayiov — with the article and the adjective 
in post-position) is the one Luke typically uses when he describes the Holy 
Spirit as intervening in a situation, as the subject of the verb. The Spirit s 
action in this instance is to give instructions concerning the broad plan of the 
Church’s mission. Three other forms of the expression of the Holy Spirit, in 
which the presence of the article/adjective or the place of the adjective vary. 
are used in Luke—Acts, each form belonging to a distinct context as will be 
observed with the subsequent mention of the Spirit at 13.4 (see also Critical 
Apparatus). 

The words of the Spirit were doubtless conveyed by one of the prophets 
(not necessarily one of the three named according to Codex Bezae [see Com- 
mentary, 13.1] since there were other prophets in the church) and addressed to 
the church of Antioch as a whole, again according to Codex Bezae (see Com- 
mentary, 13.3). The action advised by the Spirit is not to respond to the serious- 
ness of the situation by continuing with worshipping and fasting but to engage 
in an activity that would turn their attention outwards to new horizons. 

The terms used by the Spirit are succinct but dense in implications. First, 
the church is to set apart (apopioate) the first and last of the list of five, Bar- 
nabas the first of the prophets and Saul the last of the teachers. These two. 
who between them had been responsible for the emergence of the first Chris- 
tian church, will no longer play a part in the leadership of the community in 
Antioch." Secondly, as if it were a matter of the tithing of the first fruits, the 
two are to be set apart for the Holy Spirit (uot, strongly emphatic)," so that 


22. The idea that it was the gift from Antioch that sparked the persecution in Judaea is dis- 
cussed in The Message of Acts, IL pp. 332, 335-37. 

23. The Message of Acts, IL, pp. 331-73, esp. 364—65, 381-83. 

24. The continuous tense of the present participles Aetroupyovtcov — vnoTeudvTcov is inter- 
rupted by the aorist si mev. 

25. The particle 5i has a note of urgency in the invitation it expresses (B-D-R, $451.4). 

26. See The Message of Acts, IL, pp. 318-20 on 11.26c. 

27. The Spirit could have simply said ’Agopicate ... eic TÒ Epyov, along the lines of Rom. 
1.1 (cf. Gal. 1.15). Cf. in contrast Ezek. 45.1, 4 LXX: &dopteite drrapxny TÓ kupic &ytov amd 
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once they are no longer part of the team of leaders they are under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. Thirdly, the two men who are to be set apart are to operate 
under the leadership of Barnabas (the first-named) as a single unit (with the 
article preceding his name alone as an indication of their unity: tov Bapvopav 
Kai LavAov).” Finally, the work (tò &pyov) to which the Spirit has called them 
is not described here; it will not be made explicit until 14.26-27 when it 
becomes clear that the work in which God has used them is ‘the opening to 
the Gentiles a door of faith’. It should be noted that there is something perma- 
nent about the call of the Spirit, with the perfect mpooxexAnuai denoting a fixed 
state of affairs.” This is not a casual or temporary call but a definitive deci- 
sion that has already been taken. 


[b^] 13.3 The Commissioning of Barnabas and Saul by the Church 

13.3 The response of the church to the instruction of the Holy Spirit is immedi- 
ate, as expressed by the conjunction tdéte. The repeated mention of fasting is, 
however, ambiguous — the aorist participle (vnotevoavtec, ‘having fasted’) 
could mean either that the interruption by the Spirit was considered to have 
brought the fasting to an end, or that the fast was first of all finished before the 
next actions were taken. The very repetition of the fast suggests that it was 
still viewed as important even after the intervention of the Spirit and so the 
latter option has been selected for the translation here. 

A further ambiguity concerns the people involved in the actions. Codex 
Bezae specifies ‘all’ after the second aorist participle mpooevEauevoi, ‘having 
prayed", implying that if only the leaders were engaged in the worship and fast- 
ing, all the church now participate in the commissioning of Barnabas and 
Saul, following a pattern similar to that already described with the election of 
the Seven Hellenists (6.5). If that is what is meant, it tends to confirm that the 
fast was continued and brought to an end before further action was taken by 
the community as a whole. In the Alexandrian text, it appears that only the 
leaders took part in the commissioning activity. 

Three further steps were carried out in order to put into practice the 
Spirit's instruction — prayer, laying on of hands and letting the two men go. 
The accumulation of participles has the effect of presenting the scene as a pro- 
gressive realization of what was entailed rather than a prompt and rapid 
execution of the Spirit’s command. Such a process is not surprising since 
nothing like this has been recorded in the experience of the Church hitherto. 
The difficulty for the Antioch church to let go the two key people in the set- 


THE yie ... £crai Tois &yyilovot Aevroupytiv TO Kupic, of which the terms are now inverted: 
Aevroupyovtcav 66 avTcav TÓ kupig ... elirev ... Adopioate Sh pot... 

28. The function of the article before the names of persons is analysed in J. (Read-)Heimerdinger 
and S.H. Levinsohn, “The Use of the Definite Article before Names of People in the Greek Text 
of Acts with Particular Reference to Codex Bezae', FN 5 (1992), pp. 15-44. 

29. The function of the perfect aspect to denote a state of affairs is explained in R.A. Young, 
Intermediate New Testament Greek (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman, 1994), pp. 126-29. 
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ting up of the Christian community must also be taken into account. The 
outcome is that they ‘release’ them (&méAvoav), a verb that expresses the sense 
of leaving a place or person to whom there has been previous attachment 
rather than the more positive idea of being ‘sent out’, which may have been 
expected.” 


[B] 13.4-12 Cyprus 
Overview 


The second sequence of Section I describes the beginning of the mission 
undertaken by Barnabas and Saul who, at the leading of the Holy Spirit, 
embark on the first phase of their journey.” Early on in the narrative, Saul 
will become known as Paul and he will effectively become the leader of the 
mission from there on. The location is Cyprus, the first country reached across 
the sea from Israel. The island has already been introduced into the story of 
Acts, first as the place of origin of Barnabas (cf. 4,36). It was mentioned 
for a second time as a place visited by those Hellenist disciples who were 
forced to flee because of the persecution following the death of Stephen 
(11.19) and, indeed, from where disciples went to Antioch to preach the good 
news to Greeks (11.20). It is, in consequence, a place of positive connotations 
where the gospel has already been announced and which is characterized by 
an openness to the teaching of Jesus concerning the Gentiles. This view will 
be confirmed by the events related in the present sequence. 

In the background throughout this sequence is John-Mark who had come 
with Barnabas and Saul when they left Jerusalem after delivering the famine 
aid they had brought from Antioch. His will be a silent presence, mentioned 
only briefly but used by the narrator to make implicit comment on the work 
carried out by Barnabas and Saul. His role will be developed in the next 
sequence [C]. 

A key incident in Cyprus will be the confrontation by Paul of the Jewish 
false prophet, Bar-Iesoua. This character personifies the way of thinking that 
Paul is constantly tempted by, namely to view the conversion of the Jews, his 
own people, as of primary importance, as a preparation for the entry of the 
Gentiles into Israel. The parallels between this scene and the temptation of 
Jesus by the devil in Luke’s Gospel (see Excursus 7), make clear how Bar- 


30. The verb àmoAUc is used in the sense of ‘release from arrest’ at 3.13; 4.21, 23; 5.40; 
16.35, 36; 17.9; 26.32; 28.18. Elsewhere, it has a weaker sense of ‘dismiss’, or simply ‘depart’ in 
the middle, but there is always the notion of attachment to the person or group which is left 
behind: 13.3; 15.30, 33; 19.40; 23.22; 28.25, cf. Lk. 8.38. 

31. For the view that there is but one journey divided into several phases rather than three 
separate journeys, see General Introduction, $XIL 

32. The first mention was by means of an adjective (KUmpioc), a way of introducing a key 
feature into the narrative that is typical of Luke (cf. Roman [ ‘Pcopatouc, 16.37] and Rome 
[ Pon, 18.2]. 
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Iesoua represents the Tempter and underline Paul's success in overcoming 
him, though only temporarily, as will be seen. 


Structure and Themes 
The visit to Cyprus falls into two episodes, which will be dealt with together 
since they are intimately connected: 


[B-A] 13.4-5 Cyprus I: Salamis 
[a] 13.4 Departure for Cyprus 
[b] 13.5a Proclamation of the gospel in Salamis 
[b^] 13.5b John as an assistant 
[B-A']13.6-12. Cyprus II: Paphos 
[a] 13.6-7a  Bar-lesoua, the magician and Sergius Paulus, the proconsul 
[b] 13.7b The proconsul's invitation to Barnabas and Saul 
Ic] 13.8 The opposition of the magician 
[c] 13.9-11a Paul's rebuke 
[b] 13.11b The magician's blindness 
[a'] 13.12 The proconsul's belief in God 


The first episode [B-A] appears to serve simply as an introduction to move the 
narrative to Cyprus via the port of Salamis but, in fact, it contains several 
pieces of vital information and implicit comment on the part of the narrator 
that are critical for the understanding of the following events of the story. 
First, it shows Barnabas and Saul going to the synagogue as soon as they 
arrive in Cyprus and preaching to the Jews, which was not part of their mission. 
This anomaly is highlighted by the presence of John, who is John-Mark from 
the forward-looking church in Jerusalem (cf. 12.12, 25) and to be understood 
as the author of the second Gospel from which Luke draws much of his Gos- 
pel material.” His disagreement with Barnabas’ and Saul’s practice of visiting 
the synagogues will result in his leaving them as they move on from Cyprus 
back to the mainland (13.13b), though eventually he and Barnabas will return 
to Cyprus (15.39), with Codex Bezae endorsing their activity and criticizing 
the attitude of Paul (see Commentary, ad loc.). 

The second episode [B-A'] moves to a setting across the island in Paphos 
where two important and opposing characters are introduced, the Jewish false 
prophet Bar-Iesoua as he is known in Codex Bezae (Bar-Jesus in the AT) and 
the Roman proconsul Sergius Paulus. As the gospel is now proclaimed to a Gen- 
tile in accordance with their calling, Saul will be seen to emerge as the 
spokesperson of the pair (cf. Commentary, 13.1). The change of name to Paul 
which is noted at this point will establish his role as the opponent of Jewish 
exclusivism on behalf of the Gentiles. The structure of the narrative reflects 
the main point of the story by placing at the centre not the proclamation of the 
gospel as such but rather the confrontation between the Jewish magician and 


33. On the identification of John-Mark as Mark the evangelist, see The Message of Acts, Il, p. 
360 on 12.12. 
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Paul, in which the hindrance of the Jewish erroneous teachings to the Gen- 
tiles’ belief in God is dealt with, at least ‘for a time’ (13.11). 

In order to discern and understand the theological significance of the pre- 
sence of Bar-lesoua in Paphos, it is essential to bear in the mind the paradigm of 
Jeremiah 5-6 on which Luke models the story. The parallels are discussed in 


detail in Excursus 4. 
Translation 
Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[Aa] 13.4 So the ones who had been sent out — 13.4 So they who had been sent out by the 


fb] 


[b] 
(A’a] 


[b] 
[c] 


[c^] 


[b] 


[a'] 


by the Holy Spirit, having gone down to 
Seleucia from there they sailed away to 
Cyprus. 

5a Once they were in Salamis, they 
announced the word of the Lord in the 
synagogues of the Jews; 

5b yet they had John assisting them. 

6 When they had gone round the whole 
of the island as far as Paphos, they found 
a certain magician, a Jewish false prophet 
called by the name of Bar-lesoua 7a who 
was with the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, 
an intelligent man. 

7b He, having invited Bamabas and Saul, 
was intent on hearing the word of God. 

8 But Etoimas the magician - for that is 
how his name is translated — opposed them, 
intent on diverting the proconsul from 
the faith since he was listening to them 
with great pleasure. 

9 So Saul, that is Paul, filled with the 
Holy Spirit 10 and looking intently at 
him, said, *O you son of the devil, full of 
all deceit and fraud, the enemy of all 
righteousness, will you not stop making 
crooked the ways of the Lord those that 
are straight? 11a Now see, the hand of 
the Lord is upon you and you will be 
blind, not able to see the sun, for a time." 
lib And immediately mist and darkness 
fell on him, and as he wandered about he 
tried to find people to lead him by the hand. 
12 When the proconsul saw what had 
happened, he marvelled and believed in 
God, being astounded at the teaching 
about the Lord. 


Holy Spirit went down to Seleucia, and 
sailed away from there to Cyprus; 


5a and when they were in Salamis, they 
began to announce the word of God in the 
synagogues of the Jews; 

Sb yet they had John as an assistant. 

6 When they had gone across the whole of 
the island as far as Paphos, they found a cer- 
tain magician, a Jewish false prophet who 
had the name of Bar-Jesus 7a and who was 
with the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, an 
intelligent man. 

7b He, having called Barnabas and Saul, 
sought to hear the word of God. 

8 But Elymas the magician — for that is 
how his name is translated — opposed them, 
intent on diverting the proconsul from the 
faith. 


9 So Saul, that is Paul, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, 10 looking intently at him, said, ‘O 
you son of the devil, full of all deceit and 
all fraud, the enemy of all righteousness, 
will you not stop making crooked the 
straight ways of the Lord? 11a Now see, 
the hand of the Lord is upon you and you 
will be blind, not able to see the sun, for 
a time.’ 

11b And at once mist and darkness fell on 
him, and as he wandered about he tried to 
find people to lead him by the hand. 

12 Then the proconsul, seeing what had 
happened, believed, being astounded at the 
teaching about the Lord. 
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Critical Apparatus 


13.4 Aùtoì (uiv ov) B PNR A C(*) 36. 81. 453. 945. 1175. 1739 al, ipsi d ! 
Otto: EH L P V 049. 056. 614 N gig; Lef Il Oi D p; Ps-Chr. 

Autoi uiv oüv of B03 is deemed by Delebecque to be a construction ‘peu 
conforme à l'usage grec’ (Les deux Actes, p. 185); avtoi nevertheless occurs 
elsewhere in Luke as the resumed subject (Lk. 24.14 [not D05], 34 D05), and 
has the effect here of underlining the subject of the three aorist verbs (passive 
participle followed by an active participle, then a finite verb), so that, even 
though the Holy Spirit is the agent of the passive participle, it is Barnabas and 
Saul who take the initiative in determining their own movements. Oi uiv oüv 
of DO05 is the more usual construction found elsewhere in Acts: 1.6; 2.41; 
5.41; 8.4, 25; 9.31 (fem.); 11.19; 15.3, 30; 16.5 (fem.); 23.31. 


(0r oU) &yiou mvevpatoc B PN A C D*™ 81. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891. 2344 
ll mv. ay. D*, (ab) spiritu sancto d | nv. roo ay. E H L P V 049. 056. 614 IR 
(aeth; Chr BarSal). 

The form of the phrase used for the Holy Spirit changes according to the 
context, the variables being the presence of the article and/or the presence and 
place of the adjective (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 145-72). The 
form To ayiov mvsüpa used by BO3 is characteristically found in situations 
where the Spirit acts in direct relation to Christians in a local church setting, 
as is the case here. The reading of D05, tò mveGya &yiov, is unusual in that the 
adjective in post-noun position does not have an article; although the same 
pattern is found once more in the Bezan text of 10.45 (toi ayiou mveUyaroc 
MO1, Tol mveúparos ToU ayiou B03), it occurs nowhere else in Luke’s wri- 
tings, neither with the expression for the Holy Spirit nor any other noun- 
adjective for that matter (The Bezan Text, p. 171). The usual arthrous form with 
the adjective in post-position is TO mveGpa rò Gytov. In contrast, the anarthrous 
form mveüpa &yıov is common throughout Acts as a fixed expression in repeated 
situations such as baptism in the Holy Spirit or God speaking through the 
Holy Spirit in a public rather than an intimate situation, where the position of 
the adjective after the noun causes the Spirit to be prominent and the focus to 
be on the presence of the Spirit rather than on the quality of holiness (The 
Bezan Text, pp. 160—61). It may be that the idea of God acting through the 
Spirit for a public purpose at the outset of the mission to the Gentiles causes 
the stereotyped expression to be chosen here in DOS, and that it is prefaced 
with the article because it is an anaphoric reference within the immediate 
context of the Antioch church (cf. 13.2, and see Commentary on the form of 
the expression there; at 10.45, the reference to To mveüya ayiov is also ana- 
phoric). 


karíjABov B P“ & rell descenderunt d Il karoBávrec öt D (gig; Lcf).— éxeiGtv 
te B DP“ N A C E V 36. 81. 226°. 323. 547. 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 1646. 1739. 
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1837. 1891 al lat sy" | exeidev 5¢ H L P 049. 056. 614 IR, inde vero d sy"™® | 
kàkeiBev 431. 453. 1108. 1518. 2138. 2412. 2495; Chr Il èxeîðev D 614. 

The first difference concerns the choice of the verb. karépxouai of B03 
has a neutral sense and simply describes the movement of going down to the 
sea. In contrast, karoatvo of DOS is a synonym chosen by Luke when the move- 
ment has a metaphorical connotation, often implying a distancing from a place 
of sanctuary or safety: Jerusalem (Lk. 2.51; 10.30, 31; Acts 8.15, 26; 18.22; 
24.1, 22; 25.6, 7); the temple (Lk. 18.14); Israel (Acts 7.15); heaven (Lk. 3.22; 
8.23; 9.54; Acts 7.34; 10.11; 11.5; 14.11); mountain of prayer (Lk. 6.17); 
rooftop/upper room (Lk. 17.31; Acts 10.20, 21; 20.10); treetop (Lk. 19.5, 6). 
These references may be compared with others that imply descent into places 
of death (even symbolical) or danger: Hades (Lk. 10.15); water of baptism 
(Acts 8.38); the sweat of Jesus falling to the ground (Lk. 22.44 *01* D05); 
the tumultuous Sanhedrin (Acts 23.10). Variant readings with the same strong 
sense are found in DO5 at Acts 12.10 (the Temple figuratively, see The Mess- 
age of Acts, Il, p. 357), 23 (the king's throne). A further occurrence of kata- 
Baives is found at Acts 16.8 AT but without metaphorical connotations. The 
correlative, avoBaiveo, expresses the opposite notion of movement towards 
a sacred place (e.g. Lk. 18.10; Acts 18.22; 25.1). 

The occurrence of xarapaívc here in DOS can be compared with that of 
14.25 (no vif) where Paul and Barnabas go down to Attalia. Both Seleucia and 
Attalia were ports from which the pair set sail (&mémAsvoav), so that their 
‘going down’ was to the sea, a place of potential danger in contrast to the 
safety and security of the land. 

In B03, the verb is finite, resulting in two finite verbs following the 
passive participle éxmeupOévtec (xorrjÀ0ov ... Te amémAcuoav), with the con- 
junction te conferring greater importance on the second action of sailing away 
(Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 129-35). In DO5, the first verb is ren- 
dered as an active participle kataBavtec, which is set in contrast with the first, 
tkrreud&évrsc, by means of 5é. Since améwAevoav is then the only conjugated 
verb, no conjoining Te is necessary. 

& in D05 does not introduce a new clause and so is not to be taken as the 
correlative of év oðv (see 13.5 below). Rather, the particle marks a certain 
disjunction between the two participles it links (Exmeyp@évte ... xarapávrec 
&) — the first is passive with the Holy Spirit as the agent whereas the second is 
active showing that Barnabas and Saul, once sent out by the Spirit, take the 
initiative themselves. 


13.5 xoi yevóusvoi B PN rell, et d Il yev. 5€ D.— £v Tahapivi B 9^ &? rell ll 
év TH LOA. D I eic XoAapgtvn R* (1243). 

With 5é, DOS signals that this clause is the correlative of the pev ov clause 
of v. 4. An analysis of uv otv ... 6€ clause sequences in Acts indicates that the 
two clauses present events that result (otv) from the previous incident, with 
the first (uév) being a preliminary to the second (86; see Levinsohn, Textual 
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Connections, pp. 138-50; Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 231-40). 
The & clause in B03, on the other hand, is held over to v. 6 (see below). 

Salamis is the port where the disciples would have disembarked when they 
arrived in Cyprus (cf. 13.4). This accounts for the article prefacing the name 
of the town in D05, for an audience familiar with the geography of the area 
would know that it was the place at which the disciples were expected to land; 
there is no need to suppose that the article indicates that either the addressee 
or Luke knew the place personally. The reading of N01 (eic + acc. [not dat. 
ZoAauívg]) is equivalent of the B03 reading, with cic expressing the move- 
ment of the journey. 


kathyyehAov B ^ N rell, adnuntiabant d | -hyysiħav D 618. 1245. 1522. 
1838 pc vg"; Chr". — (tov Aóyov) tod 800 B ^ & rell, dei d ll v. kupíou D 
623. 1270 gig sy? sa" 5; Lcf. 

The text of B03 presents the missionary group as undertaking the procla- 
mation of the word of God in the synagogues over a certain duration (imperf.) 
— the statement is a simple description of events. DOS views the matter differ- 
ently for it presents, first, the proclamation as a global event, as an action 
taken (aor.), and secondly it describes the word as ‘of the Lord’. Within 
the Bezan text, there is a clear distinction between the ‘word of God’ and the 
‘word of the Lord’ (see Excursus 6). 


umpémy BP" & A CHL P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 I Il ómperoüvra auroic 
D, ministrantem eis d 614. 2412 p sy"™® sa mae aeth | eic &iakoviav E (in 
ministerio vg). 

The present participle of D05 indicates that John was actively engaged in 
exercising his role of ‘assistant’ for the benefit of Barnabas and Saul, in con- 
trast to the noun of B03 which rather presents a static state of affairs. The 
significance of the terms umpérnc/ümnperéco is discussed in the Commentary. 


13.6 AuMóvric 5¢ B PN (AuAMóvrov DP) rell, cum pergressi fuissent d Il 
Kai mepieA@ovtoov 66 autiv D* gig vg; Lef. 

The verb of B03 suggests that the island was crossed by an interior route, 
unlike the implication of the D05 verb that a coastal route round the island 
was followed. The prefix does not necessarily imply that the island was com- 
pletely circled (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 278). 

The genitive absolute in DOS looks, at first sight, incorrect since the sub- 
ject appears to be the same as that of the main verb (though Delebecque, Les 
deux Actes, p. 202, comments: ‘l'accord du génitif du participe avec le sujet 
au nominatif est trés grec’). A closer reading, however, shows that there is 
a contrast, signalled by 5€, between Barnabas and Saul as the subject of the 
previous clauses (katryysiAav ... eixov ... auToic) and the inclusion of John in 
the action of the new clause where the subject aurcv refers to all three mem- 
bers of the party. The sentence connective is xai, linking John's role directly 
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with the progression from the synagogue to other parts of the island. The 
importance of John’s ministry and its incongruity in the synagogue context is 
discussed in the Commentary. 

For other instances of xoi ... 5¢ in Acts, see 6.15 D05; 12.14b D05; 18.4b 

D05; 21.40 DOS; 22.29b (D05 lac.). 
Ó óvoya B P” R? rell ll óvóuami D, nomine d P 36. 181. 431. 453. (1837) 
p.— Bapinooüc B C E 056. 33. 323. 440. 547. 945. 1175. 1245. 1270. 1739. 
1891. 2147 | B-od "^ & 81. 242. 257. 460. gig p“? vg sy'"' bo | B-oüu Y | B-oüv 
A D” H L P 049. 81 IR ll kaAoóuevov B-oda D* sy" aeth (BAPIEZOYAN/-AM DP? 
Bariesuam d mae) | Bapoouya sy”; Ephr | bariesuban Lef. 

The reading of D* is given by Scrivener, with a note on the correction appar- 
ently made by the first hand: ‘Forsan Bapinoovav vel cum Wetst. -oovay (cf. 467 
b. 1. 32 et vers. Lat.) p. m.: v pro a in fine H, v vel u sequente deperdito’ (p. 443). 

Luke uses a complex system of terminology to identify the name of a per- 
son or place: 6voyati indicates the real name, and cb óvoyo to indicate a pseu- 
donym or fictitious name (see J. Read-Heimerdinger and J. Rius-Camps, 
‘Emmaous or Oulammaous? Luke's Use of the Jewish Scriptures in the Text 
of Luke 24 in Codex Bezae', RCatT 27 [2002], pp. 23—42). The reasons for 
presenting a name as not the real one need to be analysed according to the 
context of each occurrence (see Excursus 2). 

According to the system Luke adopts, & óvoua Bapinooóc in B03 indicates 
that Bar-Jesus was a name that was given to the man, but that it was a pseudo- 
nym. The real name is seemingly to be understood as Elymas (13.8, again 
according to B03), though the text actually says that ‘Elymas’ was ‘how his 
name is translated’. 

The construction of D05, ovoyati kaAoupevoc, is unique in the Bezan text 
of Luke-Acts but is read by B03 at Lk. 19.2 (Zaccheus; D05 reads simply 
OvouaTi). kaħoúpevos is a third formula Luke employs to indicate the name by 
which a person was known (cf. Paul; see Excursus 2): it presents a name that 
is not the real name, without going so far as to say it was a pseudonym. With 
respect to the Jewish false prophet, then, Luke says in the Bezan text that his 
real name (òvópatı) was, at the same time, the name given to him, the one by 
which he was known (kaAouptvoc ). 

The redundancy apparent in the Bezan text reflects perfectly the double 
meaning of the name of the magician in that text: Bapinoota. As Metzger 
points out (Commentary, p. 402), the spelling of ‘Bar-Jesus’ in DOS ‘presup- 
poses a more exact transliteration of the Semitic Bar Jeshua'. At the same 
time, however, the Greek transliterates even more exactly the Hebrew verb, 
MW (‘savah’) of which the imperfect form is MW (‘yisvah’), and which 
means in the Piel ‘make ready’ (see Zahn, p. 418: ‘Da iT einer der 
zahlreichen aus der 3. Person des Imperfekts gebildeten Eigennamen, den 
Begriff von MÖ wiedergibt, was in Hebr. [wie auch syr. 810] "eben, glatt, 
würdig sein" bedeutet, im Piel "ebnen, zurechtmachen, fertigstellen", so 
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konnte MTI sehr wohl durch Etoipoc wiedergegeben werden’). The cor- 
respondence between this name and the translation of it given by 13.8 DOS 
as ‘Etoipac (‘ready’; see below) then becomes clear. Bar-Iesoua thus has two 
functions: it is the name that conveys the reality of the man being a disciple of 
Jesus, and at the same time signals that he was known as one who ‘makes 
ready'. The reason for which the Jewish false prophet would have been called 
*he makes ready' is discussed in the Commentary. 


13.7 (otoc) npockoAsoáyutvoc B P7 N rell ll ovyx- D (cum vocasset d). 

B03 uses the same verb as that used of the divine call of Barnabas and 
Saul (cf. 13.2; 16.10), although here, it has the weaker meaning of 'sum- 
moned' or simply ‘invited’ (B-A-G, mpookoAéco 1a). ovyxaA£oyo: in the middle 
voice has a similar sense of ‘invite’ (B-A-G, ouykoAéo 2; cf. 5.21b D05), and 
echoes the invitation of Cornelius to his friends and family to hear Peter 
(10.24). 


émeCrimnoev B 57^ RN rell ll koi (— D*™) etry mov D*, et quaesire voluit d. 

In B03, the prefix m- of the verb has a directive sense, ‘indicating the 
concentration of the verb's action upon some subject' (Moulton and Howard, 
II, p. 312). It has the effect of directing attention to Barnabas and Saul. This is 
achieved in DOS by use of the adverbial kai. kaí between the participle ovy- 
KoAsodausvoc and the finite verb éCrtnoev is a construction characteristic of 
D05 which the AT regularly avoids. The force of kaí is to draw attention to 
the action of the finite verb (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 208- 
210). The purpose of highlighting the action in this instance appears to be to 
underline the active part played by the proconsul, the first Gentile to deliber- 
ately seek out Barnabas and Saul to hear their message. 


13.8' Edupac (6 u&yoc) B 97* & DP rell II‘ Eroui&c D* (ET.IMAZ), etoemas 
d; etoemus Lcf, etimas Ambst, hetymam Pac. 

At 13.6, gig w vg" ^ Lcf read paratus (i.e. £roiyoc). The reading ETOIMAZ 
in DOS is affirmed by Scrivener, p. 443 (fol. 466b, 1. 19). 

The two names and their interpretation have been the subject of some 
debate, for a recent discussion of which see R. Strelan, ‘Who Was Bar Jesus 
(Acts 13.6-12)?', Bib. 85 (2004), pp. 65-81 (esp. 74—78). 

The meaning of ’EAUyac in B03 has been examined in a number of articles 
(summarized by Strelan, "Who Was Bar Jesus?’), of which the conclusions are 
discussed in the Commentary. The DOS reading “Etoipdc, from the adjective 
froipoc, ‘ready’, is confirmed by the Latin text and those witnesses that read 
paratus at 13.6. Following the analysis of the name given at 13.6 above, the 
translation of Bapinootia as ‘Etoipac is appropriate. As Zahn points out (p. 
418), the prefix *bar-' is common in Semitic languages to express the nature 
of a person, but it is not necessary to translate it to render the sense in Greek. 
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The adjective &roiuoc is used of Peter, Lk. 22.33; and adverbially (£roi- 
uec) of Paul, Acts 21.13. In both cases, the word expresses their readiness 
to die for the sake of the Messiah, but in a context that involves their failure to 
grasp the universal scope of the Messiahship of Jesus. 


(miotecoc) mei Hdtota rikouev atv D*, quoniam libenter audiebat eos d 
(E) sy" mae ll om. B p 57 & D*™ rell. 

DOS makes the explicit observation that the proconsul was particularly 
interested by what he was hearing. Cf. Mk 6.20: xai rj&écoc auroü (John the 
Baptist) rikouev (Herod). 


13.9 xoi (&revícac) D, et d PE H P ¥ 049. 056. 614 IR e gig Il om. B P’ N 
A CDPL 33. 81. 88. 104. 945. 1175. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2344. 

It was observed with reference to 3.3-5 (The Message of Acts, I, pp. 206; 
212-13) that the verb ateviCco is restricted in the Bezan text to a gaze directed 
towards divine power or a gaze of someone exercising divine power. It is 
the latter that is the case here, with kat in the Bezan text separating it from the 
previous participle mnoOeic and thus highlighting its presence (cf. on 13.7 
above). 


13.10 néonc (padioupyiac) B 57^ & DP rell ll om. D* d P 383*. 2147 pc 
gig aeth; Lcf Vig Or" Ephr. 
DOS omits the second occurrence of the adjective mac in this clause. 


(ràc óðoùc) Tod Kupiou B &* pc Il kupíou D P” ^A CE HL P V 049. 056. 
33. 1739 IR; Did Tit.— tac su&stoc B P“ & D*™ rell l| v. odcac £00. D*, 
quas sunt rectas d sa mae; Vig. 

DOS omits the article in this fixed expression which, like other familiar 
phrases from the Jewish Scriptures, is similarly anarthrous in the LXX (cf, e.g., 
Isa. 40.3; Ezek. 18.25, 29, and see next variant). 

The presence of the present participle underlines the force of the adjective 
evOsiac, thus signalling the parallels with two previous references in Luke's 
work to the ‘straight paths’ of the Lord at Lk. 3.4-5 and Acts 9.11, as well as 
the indirect allusion to Scriptures such as Isa. 40.3-4 or Hos. 14.9. 


13.11 5j (xeip) D* 1243 Il om. B BP & DP"? rell. 

The phrase without the article before xeip is another fixed expression that 
frequently recurs in the LXX. The presence of the article reactivates the phrase 
as a live expression, as it were. Usually, the expression has a positive conno- 
tation referring to the blessing of the Lord but, in this case, Paul's reference to 
*the hand of the Lord' has a negative force for which the stereotyped phrase 
may be considered inappropriate. (In the MS of D05 there is a dot above the 
article to indicate that the letter n is an error but this would seem to have been 
inserted by a corrector rather than the first hand.) 
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&xpi kaipo B 7^ & rell ll cac x. D. 

Wilcox (The Semitisms of Acts [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965], p. 24) 
refers to an unpublished note of Torrey and Wensinck claiming that axpi 
xaipoU is a Semitism. It occurs already at Lk. 4.13 (&xp: xpóvou D05). The 
alternative reading of coc xoipoU in DOS is not found elsewhere. 


napaxpfia 5 B P” A E H L P 049. 056. 33. 614. 1739 IR sy" sa arm li m. te 
p^? Ww C 81. 623. 1175 pc vg sy? aeth | kai m. 1270, et confestim d Il koi 
ube D bo. 

tU8ccoc is read four times in Acts DOS but is omitted by &01/B03, each 
time in the context of a supernatural event: here at 13.11, when the magician 
became blind; 14.10, in combination with mapoxprnpya, when the lame man got 
up; 16.18, as the spirit of divination left the girl in Philipi; 19.6, when the 
Holy Spirit fell on the Ephesians. 

All the other occurrences in Acts of the adverb su6&oc, including two 
omitted by D05 (16.10; 17.14), arise in the context of a human action, with the 
sole exception of 9.18 (D05 lac.) when Paul's sight was restored. 

mapaxpriua is also used in a supernatural context, though not exclusively: 
3.7, the lame man's feet were made strong (the lame man stood D05); 5.5 D05 
(om. napaxpñua AT), Ananias died; 5.10, Sapphira fell and died at Peter's 
feet; 12.23, the angel of the Lord struck Herod; 16.26 (om. mapaxpñua B03), 
the doors of the prison were opened; 16.33, the Philippian jailor was baptized. 

The connective 5€ in B03 views the fulfilment of Paul's words as a new 
development; xai in D05, especially combined with tU8écoc, presents it more 
as an expected counterpart. 


(Enecev) Ew’ aùtóv D 9^ & rell li om. BHP”. 
The omission of £m’ aurov by B03 is probably due to homoioteleuton, for 
the idea that the mist and darkness was a general phenomenon contradicts the 


following statement, namely that the magician looked for someone to guide 
him. 


13.12 tote idcav B PTER rell, tunc cum vidisset d ll i6cov &€ D gig (sy? aeth); 
Lcf.— eBavpacev kai (étiotevoev) D, miratus est et credidit d E (gig) sy? aeth; 
Lcf Ephr Vig ll om. B 57 & rell. 

The observation that ‘tote iôcov ne se lit nulle part ailleurs’ (Boismard and 
Lamouille, II, p. 89) is not especially significant since tote commonly intro- 
duces a prompt and conclusive response in the narrative of Acts, such as the 
proconsul’s belief, which is presented here by B03 as the outcome of the pre- 
sent incident (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 211-25). D05, on the 
other hand, first makes the comment that the proconsul marvelled, which does 
not need to be underlined as prompt nor was it in itself the conclusive respon- 
se, and so Tote is not appropriate. This is a clear example of the articulation 
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of the text being adjusted to the story being told; it is not a simple matter of 
scribal habit or liking for certain words. 


(émiotevoev) v 8s D, in deo d (aeth) ll om. B PEF & rell. 

The detail that the proconsul believed in God is important for D05 since, 
from a Jewish point of view, it is an essential first step in the conversion of 
a Gentile to acknowledge the reality of God before believing in Jesus. It 
should be noted that it was the word of God he wanted to hear (cf. 13.7) — 
having never heard it (being a Gentile), he could not yet take the step of hear- 
ing the word of the Lord (see on 13.5 above, and Commentary, 13.7; see 
Excursus 1). 


Commentary 
[B-A] 13.4-5 Cyprus I: Salamis 


[a] 13.4 Departure for Cyprus 

13.4 The new sequence is marked with a resuming formula in Greek (uv oiv) 
typical of Luke, indicating that the action taken is in accordance with the 
immediately preceding narrative in which the Holy Spirit designated Barnabas 
and Saul to undertake the ‘work to which I have called them’ (13.1-3). This 
action, however, is marked by pév and as such is preliminary to a second, and 
principal, action marked by the connective 5¢, which varies according to the 
MSS (see Critical Apparatus for further information). In Codex Bezae, it will 
be the arrival of Barnabas and Saul at the Cypriot port of Salamis (13.5a), 
whereas in the Alexandrian text it will be their discovery of the magician, Bar- 
Jesus (13.6). 

In the previous sequence, the task to which Barnabas and Saul were called 
is not made explicit; indeed, it will not be so until 14.26-27 when a back- 
wards-looking summary describes it as ‘the opening to the Gentiles of a door 
of faith". A first hint of this is given by the narrator as he presents their depar- 
ture from Antioch as a ‘sending out’ by the Holy Spirit. The wording of the 
expression used to refer to the Holy Spirit varies according to the MSS. In 
both the Alexandrian text and the Bezan text, a change may be observed from 
the wording of 13.2 where the Spirit is mentioned in the context of a declar- 
ation. It is an example of Luke's narrative art that he typically modifies the form 
of the expression according to the context in which the reference to the Spirit 
is made. The form attested by the Alexandrian text (art. + adj. + noun) is char- 
acteristic of the way Luke refers to the Holy Spirit when the Spirit intervenes 
directly in a local church setting. The intimacy of the revelation to the Antioch 
church community accounts for its use here. In comparison, the form adopted 
by the Bezan text resonates more with the wider context of the mission of 
the Church as a whole, to which the Holy Spirit sends out Barnabas and Saul 
(see Critical Apparatus for fuller discussion). 
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The verb chosen to describe the departure of Barnabas and Saul from 
Antioch (éxréutcs) is interesting, for it does not portray them being sent off on 
a mission but rather expresses the more negative idea of them being sent out 
of Antioch.” The notion of departing from a place of safety, even of sanctu- 
ary, is reinforced in the Bezan text by the verb KatoBaives, as opposed to 
xatepxoua of the Alexandrian text which simply expresses their travelling 
down to the coast as an event in their journey (see Critical Apparatus). In 
view of these connotations in Codex Bezae — the Holy Spirit sending Bar- 
nabas and Saul out of the city and their travelling away from there as a place 
of security (expressed by two parallel participles in the Bezan text) - Luke 
insinuates that they experienced Antioch as a home-base, to which they were 
attached. 

Their initial goal was Seleucia, the Mediterranean port at the mouth of the 
Orontes river that served Antioch, which was some 15 miles further inland. 
Seleucia, however, was not a destination in itself but the place from which 
they could sail to Cyprus. It is Cyprus that is the principal goal of the start of 
the missionary journey, the homeland of Barnabas, on the one hand, so not 


~ unknown territory for him as the leader of the venture; on the other, because 


of its location across the sea from Israel and by virtue of its being an island, it 
also has a symbolic value signifying exodus from the constraints of Judaism. 
The sea in Luke’s work is a recurrent theme with this meaning: in the Gospel, 
Jesus himself never crossed the sea (except the inner sea of Galilee) to go to 
non-Jewish country for he himself never had direct dealings with the Gentiles 
and his own ‘exodus’ was undertaken from Ierousalem (Lk. 9.31). It was the 
community of his disciples who would be the first to have contact with a Gen- 
tile country, with Peter having the very first taste of it when he stayed with 
Simon the Tanner ‘whose house was beside the sea’ (Acts 10.5-6) before 
going to the town of Caesarea (10.23b).5 

Cyprus has been mentioned on two occasions previously, first at 4.36 as an 
adjective describing Barnabas’ place of origin (or his race in the AT), and 
secondly in a double reference at 11.19-20 as one of the places to which Hel- 
lenist disciples fled from the persecution in Hierosoluma (cf. 8.1) and from 
where people came to Antioch and preached to non-Jews. Both mentions 
establish the island as a place of openness to the Gentiles, a notion that is 
reinforced now as the first destination on the mission to the Gentiles and will 
be repeated later when Barnabas and John-Mark return there (15.39). The 
moment has at last come for the Church to fulfil the mission entrusted to the 


34. The verb &krrépmco operates in Luke’s vocabulary in contrast with the verb EatootéA- 
Aco, which has a similar meaning but different connotations. The first is found only here at Acts 
13.4 and 17.10 in the whole of the New Testament, with the idea of being sent out of a place. The 
second is predominantly Lukan (Lk. x 4; Acts x 7; x 2 in the rest of the NT) and has positive 
connotations associated with being sent out on a mission (cf. Lk. 24.49 B03; Acts 12.11; 13.26; 
17.14 [the idea of mission is only apparent from the Bezan text of 17.15]; 22.21 D05). 

35. See The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 247-48, 260-61. 

36. See The Message of Acts, I, pp. 299-300. 
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apostles by Jesus, by departing from Judaism and going to the nations. In 
order to address the Gentiles with the message of Jesus, it was essential for the 
disciples to be free from the ancient Jewish traditions and teachings that pre- 
vented them from understanding the radically new view of the Gentiles that 
Jesus taught — that is, that they were not required to be integrated into Judaism 
and that the Church, in consequence, stood outside it. Paul, in particular, will 
ia with this view throughout the various stages of his journey, as will be 

Standing in contrast to Paul, and ultimately in opposition to him, are 
Barnabas and John-Mark who will come to represent those believers who both 
understood and accepted Jesus’ teaching and whose definitive journey across 
the sea to Cyprus as they separate from Paul (15.39) marks their complete 
‘exodus’ from Israel (see Commentary, ad loc.). 


[b] 13.5a Proclamation of the Gospel in Salamis 

13.5a Codex Bezae marks the arrival of Barnabas and Saul in Cyprus as the 
second event (8€) arising from (otv) the action of the Holy Spirit among the dis- 
ciples in Antioch (the first [yév] being the departure of Barnabas and Saul 
from the city for Cyprus, see Commentary on v. 4 above). It is thereby given 
special prominence in the Bezan text in comparison with the Alexandrian text, 
which marks the encounter with the magician Bar-Jesus as the more promi- 
nent event. They are seen arriving at the port of Salamis which lies on the 
western side of the island opposite Antioch, and therefore was the natural 
place for them to arrive at. 

There, Barnabas and Saul are found in the synagogue, which Luke quali- 
fies with the unnecessary epithet ‘of the Jews’ — by underlining the religious 
identity of the people the pair first spoke to, Luke expresses his disapproval of 
their strategy." Significant differences are contained in this main clause. The 
Alexandrian text has Barnabas and Saul proclaiming (imperf.) the word of God as 
they embark on their mission. Within the Alexandrian text, nothing appears 
out of place as they begin their work by announcing the gospel to the Jews. 
The Bezan text uses the expression not the *word of God' but the *word of 
the Lord'. Within that text, there is a real distinction between the two, with 
the ‘word of God’ meaning the commands of God in general as expressed in 
the Torah, and the ‘word of the Lord’ meaning the message of or concerning 
Jesus in particular (see Excursus 6). So the *word of God' is never announced 
in the synagogues in this text of Acts since Israel has already received the 
Torah — indeed it is a major distinguishing feature of the Jewish people. 
Furthermore, the proclamation of the ‘word of the Lord’ is presented here in 


37. The theme of Paul's progressive discovery of the radical nature of the Church is 
explored in Rius-Camps, ‘Gradual Awakening’, pp. 281-96. 

38. Luke does not usually qualify the word ‘synagogue’ with a mention of the Jews; cf. Lk. 
passim; Acts 9.2, 20; 13.14, 43; 15.21; 17.17; 18.4, 7, 19, 26; 19.8; 22.19; 24.12; 26.11. At 14.1 
and 17.1, 10, however, the same qualification is made, in circumstances that are discussed in the 
Commentary, ad loc. 
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Codex Bezae as a global event (aor.; the AT has the imperf.) because this is 
what interests the narrator, the fact that they preached the gospel to Jews — for 
Barnabas and Saul were not sent to announce the gospel to the Jews but to the 
Gentiles (cf. 14.26-27). The bald comment that they preached in the syna- 
gogues in Salamis, the first place of their mission, stands therefore as a nega- 
tive evaluation in so far as they had gone where they were not supposed to. It 
prepares for the brief statement concerning John-Mark that follows. 


[b/] 13.5b John As an Assistant 

13.5b The reference to John (-Mark) at this point may be read as a simple par- 
enthetical aside in the Alexandrian text. Because of the comment implicit in 
the preceding context in Codex Bezae, in that text it is an aside full of irony. 
John has always been something of a silent figure in the shadows, always 
referred to indirectly but in a way that draws attention to him: it was at his 
mother's house that part of the church had gathered to pray for Peter's release 
from prison, the part that understood the separation the Jesus-believers had to 
make from the Jewish religious institution. At that point, he was said to be 
exercising his role as ‘Mark’, none other than the author of the second Gospel 
with which Luke was closely familiar. He was taken by Barnabas and Saul to 
accompany them when they left Ierousalem (12.25) because of the function he 
had acquired as ‘Mark’. Here he is simply mentioned as ‘John’ but it is clear 
from later events that it is the same John-Mark who is meant (cf. 15.37). 

The term Luke uses to describe John's role alongside Barnabas and Saul is 
highly significant: Umpeéte, as the noun in the Alexandrian text and as the 
corresponding verb umnperéo in Codex Bezae. The term often simply means 
‘a servant’, with the idea of ‘assisting’ a superior. In official language, it has 
the more specific sense of a public official who has a position of respon- 
sibility, for example for the administration of the law, the authentication of 
documents, the safekeeping of public documents.” So in the synagogue, the 
Umnpérnc was in charge of looking after the scrolls and ensuring that they 
were not tampered with; he was a ‘keeper’ in the way the word is used today 


39. On this interpretation of the church at Mary’s house in 12.12 and the significance of John- 
Mark’s departure from Ierousalem with Barnabas and Saul in 12.25, see The Message of Acts, Il, 
pp. 360-61, 390-91. 

40. See the excellent study by B.T. Holmes, ‘Luke’s Description of John Mark’, JBL 54 
(1935), pp. 63-72, on the technical use of this word in the papyri contemporary with the New 
Testament. He concludes that in the New Testament generally, ‘the UImpétn¢ is a public official 
connected with the administration of the law’ (p. 67), and that at Lk. 1.2; 4.20; Acts 13.5; 26.16, 
Luke ‘appears to use the word to describe a man who handles documents and delivers their 
contents’ (p. 68). He connects Lk. 1.2 closely with Acts 13.5, saying ‘Mark carried a written 
memorandum dealing with “the message of God”, in other words a document similar to the 
gospel which now bears his name’ (p. 69). In Acts 5.22, 26, the urmpérat sent by the Temple 
authorities to the prison should probably be understood as having more specific responsibilities 
than mere servants (cf. Jn 18.3, 12, 18, 22, 36; 19.6). For the verb, cf. Acts 13.36 where it is used 
of David serving the will of God. 
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of a museum curator, for example. Luke uses it at least three times in this 
strong sense: Lk. 1.2, of the eyewitnesses of the Gospel events and keepers of 
their message; 4.20, of the keeper of the scrolls in the synagogue of Nazareth; 
Acts 26.16, of Paul designated as keeper and witness of what he had seen of 
Jesus. Since Mark was one of the first writers to undertake an account to 
which Luke referred in writing his own Gospel (Lk. 1.1), it may be supposed 
that Luke also views him as a ‘keeper’ of the true message of Jesus and that it 
is in that sense that he speaks of him here as a urmpétns. The verb umnpetéw 
is likewise found in the LXX in association with the study, preservation and 
promulgation of the Law, including its application to all of humanity (Wis. 
16.24-26; 19.6; Sir. 39.4). 

Here, Barnabas and Saul are described as having John as an assistant/as- 
sisting them when they preached the gospel in the synagogues of the Jews. 
The very fact of going to the synagogue as the starting point of their mission 
is a sign that something is wrong, that they have not understood that their 
mission is to the Gentiles. John’s presence is consequently anomalous for he, 
whatever the thinking of those he is assisting, is aware of the universal 
purpose of the mission — this much will become clear when he leaves them as 
they move on from Cyprus to go to other synagogues back on the mainland 
(13.13, see Commentary). The fact that he is out of place here explains why 
Luke simply refers to him as John — he has no means to exercise his function 
as Mark. 


[B-A'] 13.6-12 Cyprus II: Paphos 


[a] 13.6-7a Bar-lesoua, the Magician and Sergius Paulus, the Proconsul 

13.6 The action now transfers to Paphos, the capital on the other side of the 
island — with the Alexandrian text presenting the journey as taking place 
across the interior of the country but Codex Bezae suggesting a route round 
the coast, possibly along the southern coast road or alternatively by sea. 
Codex Bezae furthermore makes it quite clear that John is now included in the 
travelling, whereas previously the subject of the verbs ('sent out ... gone 
down ... sailed away ... announced ... had") was limited to Barnabas and Saul 
as, indeed, it will be they who are named as taking part in the action once the 
group arrives in Paphos (cf. 13.7b). 

The principal event in this initial element is the finding of the magician who 
was at the court of the proconsul. By virtue of the introductory the phrase ‘a 
certain man’ (&vópa tiva), this person stands as a representative of a type, not 
just as an individual in his own right. The name and the description of him 
define the community of which he is a representative, for he is a 'son of 
Jesus', the meaning of his name Bar-Jesus in Aramaic, which the Bezan text 
reproduces more exactly in Greek as Bar-Iesoua. So he is a Jewish believer in 
Jesus, but a ‘false prophet’. In this person, there appears the type against 
which Jesus warned his disciples shortly before his death according to the 
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Gospel of Mark: ‘There will arise (false Messiahs and, om. DOS) false prophets 
who will give (perform, D05) signs and wonders so as to lead astray, if it were 
possible, the chosen ones’ (Mk 13.22) - Luke did not cite this warning, along 
with other Markan material, in his first book, but held it over to the second 
volume where he took up all the material that related to the post-Easter 
communities of disciples. He personified Jesus' prophecy first in Simon 
Magus of Samaria (cf. 8.9, 11)*! and now in the magician of Paphos, replacing 
the 'signs and wonders' (which is always a positive expression in Luke's 
choice of language) with acts of magic.” 

Although Bar-Iesoua/Jesus was a disciple of Jesus, he was not following 
the true message of Jesus: he was a ‘false prophet’ and a ‘magician’ The 
spelling of his name in the Bezan text explains why he was a false prophet: 
not only does the form given there represent ‘son of Jesus’, but also the 
Hebrew verb ‘he makes ready’, which will be precisely the Greek translation 
given of his name in 13.8 (see Critical Apparatus for fuller explanation). It 
will be seen as the scene progresses that the role of Bar-Iesoua is to represent 
the tempter of Saul (see Overview). In seeking to identify, therefore, the 
falsehood of the man, it is essential to consider to what temptation Saul was 
subject at this particular point. It will be recalled that in the previous town of 
Salamis, which he had visited with his companions Barnabas and John, he had 
gone to the ‘Jewish synagogues’; and that this strategy was not consistent with 
his call to go to the Gentiles. It reflected, on the contrary, his preoccupation 
with convincing the Jews of the truth of the gospel in order to prepare for the 
entry of the Gentiles into the people of God, as prophesied in the Scriptures 
(a theme that is developed extensively in the speech by Saul, as Paul, in the 
Antioch synagogue, see Commentary, 13.16-41). 

This inclination of Saul accounts for the role of Bar-Iesoua as both the 
Jesus-believer and as ‘one who makes ready’, the tempter who tries to lure 
Saul into maintaining his concern with the Jews as a means to achieve the 
fulfilment of the scriptural prophecies. The falsehood of which he is guilty 
will be seen, indeed, to concern the question of the Gentiles, for it is when 
Barnabas and Saul speak the truth about Jesus to the proconsul that he inter- 
rupts to contest the faith they proclaim (13.8). The two particular issues that 
are at stake are the conditions on which Gentiles could become believers in 
Jesus, and the status of Israel within the Church, both issues that have already 
been dealt with in detail in the preceding chapters of Acts, especially chapter 
12.“ False prophecy based on erroneous belief concerning either or both of 


41. On Simon Magus, see The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 132-47. 

42. According to Philo (Vit. Mos. 1.277), divination and magic are opposed to the spirit of 
prophecy. 

43. The identification of Bar-lesoua as a believer in Jesus makes it clear that the conflict 
between him and Saul was a problem within the church, not between the church and people 
outside it; see Strelan, "Who Was Bar Jesus?', pp. 65-81. 

44. For the underlying theological message concerning the status of the Gentiles and of Israel 
in Acts 12, see The Message of Acts, IL pp. 331-91. 
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these matters would constitute a serious obstacle to the entry of Gentiles into 
the Jesus-believing community. 

What exactly is to be understood by ‘magician’ (u&yoc) is not clear. The 
term is only found in Matthew’s Gospel in the New Testament to describe the 
men who, guided by a star, came from the East at the time of Jesus’ birth. 
Outside the New Testament, the term refers to people acknowledged as wise, 
skilled ‘in the interpretation of dreams and various other secret arts’, which 
could include magic.” In general terms, it identifies Bar-Iesoua as one who 
displayed an insight into the spiritual world that was out of the normal but that 
was not given by the Holy Spirit, and to that extent he is comparable to Simon 
of Samaria in Acts 8.9-24. 

It is quite possible in view of the fact that Bar-Iesoua represented a Jewish 
community, that Barnabas and Saul deliberately sought him out and that they 
‘found’ him by design rather than accident. They would be well aware that 
there were Jewish believers in Jesus on the island since there had been dis- 
ciples who had gone there several years earlier following the death of Ste- 
phen, and others who had gone from there to Antioch where they even spoke 
to non-Jews for the first time (11.19-20). They may well have expected, in 
view of this history, to find communities of disciples who were following the 
teaching of Jesus faithfully yet the only recorded encounter with disciples in 
Cyprus is the community represented by Bar-Iesoua, who must have been no 
small disappointment to them. It would have facilitated considerably their task 
of evangelizing the Gentiles if they had found an open and faithful group of 
disciples. 

13.7a Before they arrived in Paphos, Bar-Iesoua was keeping company 
with" the Gentile Sergius Paulus. This is another representative character, 
belonging to the class of rulers on behalf of Rome. His position as proconsul 
meant that he governed Cyprus, a Roman province, on behalf of the senate of 
Rome (rather than the emperor). There is some debate over the relative 
significance of a number of inscriptions that attest to the presence of Sergius 
Paulus in Cyprus, especially with respect to the date indicated by them. Since 
Barnabas’ and Saul’s journey to Cyprus is situated by Luke after their visit to 
Jerusalem, which took place in or before 41 CE (the year of Herod Agrippa I’s 
death, cf. 12.23), a date preceding that year is ruled out unless Luke had rea- 
sons to seriously disturb the chronology at this point. 


45. B-A-G lists the meaning of ‘magician’ as a separate meaning, see HÓYOG, 1, 2. 

46. The Message of Acts, Yl, pp. 132-47. 

47. The relative clause ôç (jv presupposes a state of affairs that preceded the time of the main 
verb cüpov. The expression Elva ov + dative is found elsewhere in Luke's work, always with 
the meaning of ‘being or living in the company of someone’: Lk. 7.12 B03; 8.38; 22.56; 24.44; 
Acts 4.13; 14.4 (equivalent to civon koAÀcoutvoc ov + dat. in D05); 22.9. 

48. The inscriptions and their significance are evaluated most recently in D.A. Campbell, 
‘Possible Inscriptional Attestation to Sergius Paul()us (Acts 13.6-12), and the Implications for 
Pauline Chronology’, JThS 56 (2005), pp. 1-29. His conclusion that the date of Sergius Paulus 
must be before 37 CE is, however, not without serious difficulties. 
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A favourable attitude has been established towards these Roman officials 
in Acts by virtue of the character of Cornelius, a centurion who was a model 
of piety and charity (10.1-3, 22, 30-31). His positive response to the procla- 
mation of the gospel and the demonstration of God’s acceptance of him by his 
gift of the Spirit set the tone for the appearance of other Roman characters i in 
subsequent sections of the book whether they be centurions," ? tribunes,” pro- 
consuls,” governors, ? Caesar, or the emperor. * The positive tone is rein- 
forced here by the description of Sergius Paulus as ‘an intelligent man’. As 
was common among Roman rulers, he would have kept Bar-Iesoua in his 
household to consult as a seer and to be advised by him. This supposes that 
Bar-lesoua was well-known and exercised a position of responsibility and 
authority before becoming connected with Sergius Paulus. 

By specifying that Cornelius was of the Italian cohort (10.1) and based in 
Caesarea (10.1, 24; 11.11), the chief Roman city named in honour of Augus- 
tus Caesar, Luke had already indicated at that early stage in his narrative that 
the goal of the mission to the Gentiles was Italy” and ultimately Rome. 
Cyprus ought to have served as a bridge for the exodus out of Judaism 
(‘lepovoaAny, cf. 12.25) towards the Gentile world (‘Pcdun) that the Antioch 
missionaries, under the leadership of Barnabas (himself from Cyprus) and 
Saul were intended to carry out. The story that now unfolds will show to what 
extent the plan was accomplished. 


[b] 13.7b The Proconsul’s Invitation to Barnabas and Saul 

13.7b It is worthy of note that the initiative for Barnabas and Saul to talk with 
the proconsul was taken by himself, not by them. The same relative passivity 
was observed in relation to Peter and John who were intercepted on their way 
into the Temple by the lame man (3.1-3).” The action of the proconsul echoes, 
in the Alexandrian text, the call of Barnabas and Saul by the Holy Spirit (cf. 
13.2); but in the Bezan text, there is rather a reminiscence of Cornelius who, 
in a detail recorded only by that text, ‘invited’ his family and close friends to 
hear Peter (10.24). 


49. Anonymous centurions, EKATOVTÁpPXNE: 21.32; 22.25, 26; 23.17, 23; 2423; Publius of the 
Augustan cohort: 27.1, 6, 11, 31, 43. The centurions are viewed in a positive light in Lk. 7.2, 6; 23.47. 

50. xiMapxoc, Claudius Lysias of the Jerusalem cohort: 21.31, 32, 33, 37; 22.24, 26, 27, 28, 
29; 23.10, 15, 17, 18, 19, 22, 26; 24.7 (vf), 22; anonymous: 25.23. 

51. àv6umaoc, Sergius Paulus of Cyprus: 13.7, 8, 12; Gallio of Acachia: 18.12; anonymous: 
19.38. 

52. tryepoov, Felix: 23.24, 26, 33; 24.1, 3, 10, 22, 24, 27a, 27b; Porcius Festus: 24.27; 25.1, 4, 
9, 12, 13, 14, 22, 23, 24; 26.24, 25, 30, 32. 

53. Katoap: 17.7; 25.8, 10, 11, 12, 21; 26.32; 27.24; 28.19. 

54. LeBaotoc: 25.21, 25; 27.1. 

55. Acts 27.1, 6; cf. 18.2. 

56. Acts 19.21; 23.11; 28.14, 16; cf. 18.2. 

57. See The Message of Acts, 1, p. 212. 

58. The invitation of Cornelius recalls, in its turn, that of Lk. 15.6, 9. Elsewhere, the verb 
ouykaAéeo expresses a certain solemnity in the meeting: Lk. 9.1; 23.13; Acts 5.21; 28.17. 
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His action expresses the strength of his desire to know the word of God. 
As was observed earlier in connection with the proclamation of the word in 
the synagogues of Salamis (see Critical Apparatus, 13.5a above), the phrase 
‘the word of God’ operates alongside ‘the word of the Lord’ in Luke’s 
vocabulary (according to the Bezan text at least) where the latter refers spe- 
cifically to the gospel in contrast to the former which designates God’s 
communication with humankind in a more general and fundamental sense (see 
Excursus 1). Similarly, from the perspective of a Gentile such as Sergius 
Paulus, ‘God’ is always the term used and not ‘Lord’ until belief in Jesus as 
Lord is expressed.” The teaching of Jesus is not the specific purpose of the 
quest he is pursuing, although that will not stop Barnabas and Saul explaining 
about Jesus (cf. v. 8). 


[c] 13.8 The Opposition of the Magician 

13.8 At the point when Barnabas and Saul speak to the proconsul, Bar-Iesoua 
intervenes to prevent him from accepting what they have to say about ‘the 
faith’, a term established in the narrative to refer to belief in Jesus.” His oppo- 
sition is directed towards the visitors rather than the proconsul directly and, 
though the contents of it are not made explicit, they may be guessed at given 
the clues in the Bezan text (see on 13.6 above). According to the form of his 
name in Codex Bezae, Bar-Iesoua was a believer in Jesus, a Jew but a false 
prophet who believed that it was necessary to make preparations in order for 
the Gentiles to enter Israel. The focus of his arguments may well, then, have 
been the terms on which Gentiles could be accepted into the Jesus-believing 
community. Barnabas and Saul will have been announcing to the proconsul 
the good news that belief in Jesus was sufficient, without the need for cir- 
cumcision, a message that appears to have been consistently theirs from the 
outset even though the open challenge to it is not recorded until their return to 
Antioch (14.26-15.1). 

With the explanation of the meaning of his name,’ Luke gives a clue as to 
the grounds on which Bar-Jesus opposed the disciples, at least he does in the 
Bezan text. The Alexandrian text refers to him as Elymas (pronounced Elimas) 
the magician, and opinion is divided as to whether the following phrase 'for 


59. For an analysis of the parallel terms 0£óc and Kupioc in Acts, see Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, pp. 286, 287, 291. 

60. Cf. rioTic 3.16 x 2; 6.5, 7; 11.24; cf. motoi, ‘the faithful’, 10.45; 12.3 DOS. It is gram- 
matically possible here that the word is used in the subjective sense to refer to ‘the faith of the 
proconsul", but in view of the summary Paul gives in v. 10 of Bar-lesoua's interference, it is more 
likely to be used in an objective sense, to mean the content of the faith being expounded. 

61. The translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic name into Greek occurs several times in the 
Gospels (cf. Mt. 1.23; 27.33; Mk 3.17; 5.41; 7.11, 34; 15.22, 34; Jn 1.38, 41, 42; 9.7), though 
never in Luke. In Acts, there are four comparable occurrences, all involving Aramaic rather than 
Hebrew, including the one at Acts 13.8: 1.19 (toT for — Akeldaimach); 4.36 (us8epunvev- 
Óutvov — Barnabas) and 9.36 (Ñ Gitpumveuovévr) tyeta: — Tabitha); 13.8 (yus&epunveuerai — 
Bar-lesoua). 
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that is the translation of his name’ is an interpretation of Elymas as a) the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Bar-Jesus or b) the equivalent in Aramaic or 
Arabic of the Greek word for magician. Those who defend the first position? 
are unable to justify the supposed translation of the Hebrew name, for Elymas 
does not mean anything in Greek. Those who argue for the second explanation,” 
on the other hand, with recourse to sometimes tortuous steps, do not account 
for the name Elymas being given at all — since the narrator has already provided 
the name Bar-Jesus together with the information that he was a magician and 
a false prophet, why is it necessary to now give another name that simply explains 
that the man was a ‘magician’, a fact that the audience has already been told?** 

The variant form of the name in Codex Bezae, Etoimas, was pronounced 
Etimas in Koine Greek so only differing in one consonant in sound from 
Elymas.? This name is derived from the adjective Etoijoc meaning ‘ready, 
prepared', which, as was seen at 13.6 above, is one of the meanings of his 
name in Hebrew, Bar-Iesoua. 

Codex Bezae spells out the fact that Sergius Paulus was deeply interested 
in what he was hearing, a comment that is reminiscent of Mk 6.20: ‘He 
(Herod) used to listen to him (John the Baptist) with great pleasure' (koi 
Höf au ToU FKOUEV). 


[c’] 13.9-11a Paul's Rebuke 
13.9 An important and definitive shift takes place as Saul prepares to rebuke 
the magician for his interference in his conversation. Three brief and incisive 
comments summarize the change: first, he changes his name to Paul; then, for 
the first time, he is said to be 'filled with the Holy Spirit'; and finally, he 
‘gazes intently’ at the magician, where the particular verb chosen (&revilica) 
always carries the sense of spiritual awareness in the Bezan text of Acts. It is 
at this point that Paul is seen for the first time exercising his spiritual gifts, 
that he is accomplishing ‘the work to which he was called’ (13.2; cf. 14.26-27). 
The name change is a literary device, the reason for which is theological. 
The name Saul will no longer be in the narrative, and will only reappear in 
Paul’s speeches when he describes his encounter with Jesus retrospectively. 


62. Cf. B-A-G, "EAUpac: ‘Ac obviously considers the two names to be linguistically equiv. 
to each other; it is hardly correct to assume, w. some, that v. 8 means to say that the word Elymas 
= ut&tyoc (but s. Haenchen, Acts, ad loc.)’. 

63. See Haenchen, p. 341, n.1; Schneider II, p. 122, n. 35; Barrett, I, p. 615. 

64. Strelan (‘Who Was Bar Jesus?) proposes an original and interesting explanation of 
Elymas, based on the form of the name ending in u read at 13.6 by Y and syr (see Critical 
Apparatus), which avoids the difficulties mentioned and provides a satisfying answer to the 
question of the correspondence between Bar-Jesus and Elymas. 

65. Moulton and Howard (IL, pp. 82-83) give other examples of the assimilation of ot and u 
due to itacism: *by the time our uncials were written ot and u must have been everywhere 
identical except in rather artificial speech’ (p. 82). Cf. A. Urbán, ‘Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis 
(D): intercambios vocálicos en los textos griegos de Lucas y Hechos', Collectanea Christiana 
Orientalia 3 (2006), pp. 269-316 (308—309, 310). 
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Saul is a Jewish name, XaóAoc being the Greek form of the Aramaic Siew, 
which was usual in the Hellenistic world. The name would have been given 
by his parents when he was circumcised, but his other name TlaGÀoc may well 
have been a second Latin name that was given to him as a Roman citizen (cf. 
22.28b), also at birth. Luke does not say that he changed his name when he 
was in Paphos but simply that Saul was also Paul. Paul himself never men- 
tions the Jewish form of his name, and it would be expected that if he had 
changed it on becoming a Jesus-believer, he would have done so; and further- 
more, Luke would have noted it at the outset of his conversion rather than 
later on (see Excursus 2). 

Whether or not the introduction of the name Paul has anything to do with 
the presence of the proconsul Sergius Paulus is another question. It is unlikely, 
since Paul himself never calls himself by any other name, that it is no more 
than an adopted name, borrowed from a Roman figure of high standing.” 

The use of Saul up to this point is probably to be seen as a device Luke has 
chosen to show his initial strong attachment to the Jewish world and to signal, 
by the introduction of the name Paul, the first recorded occasion on which, in 
the power of the Holy Spirit, he challenged the Jewish way of thinking that 
prevented the Gentiles from becoming Jesus-believers on an equal footing 
with Jews. That is not to say that he had never been filled with the Holy Spirit 
previously nor, indeed, that he has abandoned his primary concern with the 
conversion of the Jews, for this will re-emerge at various points in the future, 
but the confrontation with the Jewish false prophet and magician in the course 
of his proclamation of the word of God to the Gentile proconsul marks a sig- 
nificant turning point in his ministry. It is to this confrontation with the blind- 
ness of Judaism that Luke points by the use of another name, rather than to the 
beginning of Paul’s ministry to the Gentiles. The reason for saying this is that 
the act that follows under the influence of the Holy Spirit is directed to Bar- 
Tesoua and not to the proconsul at all. 

13.10-11a The significance of the confrontation lies in the similarities 
between the consequence Paul pronounces on Bar-Iesoua and his own experi- 
ence on the road to Damascus (9.1-19a).© It will be remembered that follow- 
ing his hearing of the voice of Jesus, who identified himself as the one Saul 
was persecuting, he found himself unable to see. His blindness, though it 
could be conceived as a punishment for his persecution of Jesus, was a meta- 


66. XaüAoc is found 15 times between his first introduction at 7.58 and the present reference 
at 13.9. The Hebrew form ZaovA is found 8 times as a form of address in the three accounts of 
his conversion but only in the AT (9.4 [x 2], 17; 22.7 [x 2], 13; 26.14 [x 2]); the WT (or DOS 
where it is extant, cf. 22.7 DOS [x 2], 13 d5 [x 2]) reads the Greek form, the vocative Lathe (see 
Critical Apparatus of the above references in The Message of Acts, IL, pp. 170, 182). 

67. See H.J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (London: SPCK, 1968), p. 225: "The transi- 
tion from the Hebrew to the Roman name is scarcely to be attributed merely to the mention in this 
context of the proconsul Sergius Paulus'. Cf. Haenchen, p. 342, n. 1. 

68. For the interpretation of Paul's encounter with Jesus followed here, see The Message of 
Acts, II, pp. 165-88. 
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phor for his spiritual blindness to the truth concerning Jesus, represented by 
those of the ‘Way’ (9.2). Saul was not, in fact, attacking the disciples simply 
because they believed in Jesus but because they were Jews who, like their 
leader Stephen, were not maintaining the strict exclusivism of Judaism (the 
apostles who stayed in Ierousalem [cf. 8.1 D05} were not persecuted). He 
recovers his sight while in a house in a street called ‘Straight’ (9.11), when 
Ananias conveys to him the message of Jesus (9.17-18) and it seems that right 
from the start he accepted Gentiles as Jesus-believers, without the need for 
circumcision. Saul/Paul’s experience of being blind is now mirrored in what 
happens with Bar-Iesoua as he intervenes to stop the magician from hindering 
the proconsul from believing the message about Jesus: in response to his 
perverting the ‘ways of the Lord, those that are straight’, he loses his sight 
as a divine chastisement. 

The parallels between the blinding of Paul, as Saul, and that of Bar-Iesoua 
are one indication of what the real problem is — it is not just that an individual 
is stopping another from grasping the message of Jesus, but that the grounds 
used by Bar-Iesoua are Jewish false doctrines, doctrines that are being perpe- 
trated by him as a Jesus-believer and accompanied in all probability by 
manifestations of supernatural power since he is described as a magician. The 
falsehood relates not to the Messiahship of Jesus as such but to the role of the 
Gentiles in relation to the believing Jews. Furthermore, Bar-Jesus is not an 
isolated individual but represents a community of like-minded believers. Paul, 
recognizing the hindrance posed by these people to the freedom of the mess- 
age of Jesus and to the acceptance of the gospel by Gentiles, here represented 
by Sergius Paulus, identifies him as a spiritual force of darkness, addressing 
him as ‘son of the devil’, a description that contrasts with his name, Bar- 
Iesoua, ‘son of Jesus’. His opposition is based on ‘deceit and fraud’, of which 
he is ‘full’ (wAnpnc), not like Paul who is filled (mAno@eic) with the Holy 
Spirit for a particular task, but as a permanent state. Far from being the faith- 
ful Jew that he believes himself to be, he is an ‘enemy of all righteousness’ 
(where the technical term 5ixaioowvn meaning God's righteousness is used), 
who twists the truth — the straight paths — of the Lord. There is nothing to 
indicate that Bar-Iesoua was deliberately falsifying the truth, knowingly deceiv- 
ing people and spreading lies, but his sincerity does not negate the seriousness 
of the erroneous beliefs and hopes about Jesus that he was perpetuating and 
using as obstacles for the Gentiles to come to faith in him. 

A series of markers sets up a parallel between this scene and the tempta- 
tion of Jesus in the desert (Lk. 4.1-13; see Excursus 7). They combine to 
equate Jesus’ temptations, with which Satan sought to get Jesus to prove his 
spiritual power and strength by worldly means that could be justified from the 
Scriptures but were contrary to God’s plan, with the prophecies and acts of 
magic with which Bar-Iesoua, no doubt with good scriptural backing, was 
seeking to demonstrate the power of the God of Israel to the Gentiles. But his 
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efforts were not in line with God's ways.” The parallel is critically important, 
for it shows the struggle Paul himself was experiencing with Jewish teachings 
about the Gentiles. Repeatedly, Luke will reveal how Paul, for all his clear 
theological thinking in places, was constantly tempted to maintain the tradi- 
tional understanding of the Jews as a privileged people with whom the Gen- 
tiles were to be assimilated; only when he reaches Rome in Acts 28 will he 
finally accept that Israel is no longer a special nation but on a par with all the 
nations (see on 13.4 above). 

Paul goes on to make a performative declaration by which he announces 
the punishment of the Lord on Bar-Iesoua, using a metaphor found in Ps. 58.9 
where the psalmist prays for the punishment of the wicked” — he will be 
blind, a physical manifestation of his spiritual blindness to the truth of Jesus 
which Paul himself had experienced when he first encountered Jesus on the 
road to Damascus. The punishment will be executed by the hand of the Lord, 
the same ‘hand’ that had earlier brought blessing on the disciples from Cyprus 
and Cyrene who had announced the gospel to non-Jews in Antioch (cf. 11.21). 

Paul's final phrase adds to the list of markers that establish a parallel 
between this scene where he and Barnabas are ‘tempted’ or ‘tested’ and that 
of the temptation of Jesus in the desert (see Excursus 7):”' there, the devil left 
Jesus ‘for a time’ (Gypi kaipo [xpóvou D05], Lk. 4.13), until he had another 
opportunity to attack him; here, Paul does not have the boldness to silence the 
devil definitively but only ‘for a time’ (£c [&xp1, AT] xatpoó). In the case of 
Jesus, an opportunity presented itself when Satan entered Judas to betray 
Jesus. In the case of Bar-Iesoua, that is, of the false Jewish teaching that he rep- 
resents, Paul will be found once more according a privileged importance to 
the conversion of the Jews when he arrives in the next town, Antioch of 
Pisidia (13.14). He has resisted temptation ‘only for a time’. 

Paul’s hesitation in acting in a more decisive way, permanently silencing 
the false doctrines about the primacy of Israel and the validity of the Jewish 
Law, reflects his own lack of conviction on these issues that he will continue 
to struggle over until he finally arrives in Rome. If he had acted otherwise in 
Paphos, Luke could have brought his second volume to a close at this point, 
for there would have been no further evidence that Paul was not totally 
convinced about the radical nature of Jesus’ teaching that made all peoples 
equally favoured by God. In fact, though, he will continue to give special con- 


69. Comparison may be made between Bar-lesoua the false prophet and magician who made 
crooked the ways of the Lord (‘Etoipac ... où navon Stactpédaav tac dole ToU [om. D05] 
Kupiou Tac [+ oUcac DOS] eU6c(ac;) and the proclamation of John the Baptist (ETotyácaTE Trjv 
oddv kupiou, evefac motis Tac tpiBouc auroU [Uv D05], Lk. 3.4 = Isa. 40.3). 

70. The form of Paul’s expression is remarkably similar to that of the targum of the Psalms, as 
pointed out by Wilcox, The Semitisms of Acts, p. 24: the punishment is that the wicked should be 
‘Like the untimely born and the mole, who are blind and do not see the sun’. 

71. D05 adds one more marker to the parallel between Jesus’ temptation and that of Paul by 
Bar-lesoua. In 15.26, DOS includes the comment that Barnabas and Paul had handed their souls 
over to every trial, the same word in Greek for ‘temptation’ (cic mavta meipaopóv, cf. Lk. 4.13). 
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sideration to his own people and seek to make the total acceptance of the 
Gentiles conditional on the prior conversion of the Jews. For this reason, he 
will be seen time and again going into the synagogue when he arrives in 
a place, as he will also be seen collecting money from the Gentiles for 
Jerusalem. Thus he does not proclaim permanent blindness on Bar-Iesoua but 
allows him the possibility of coming to the truth at some future date. This 
corresponds well to his hope in the eventual acceptance of Jesus by his own 
people, a hope that he finally abandons only when he is confronted with their 
deafness and blindness and hardness of heart in Rome (28.26-27). 


[b’] 13.11b The Magician’s Blindness 

13.11b The negative effects of Paul's warning of blindness do not take long to 
be felt. As he loses his power of sight, he gropes for people to lead him. In 
the parallel case of Paul, he had companions who took him to Damascus, to 
the house of Judah in the street called Straight (9.8, 11; cf. 22.11); there, he 
recovered his sight as Ananias, sent to him by Jesus, laid hands on him (9.17). 
As for Bar-lesoua, it is not even recorded whom he found to guide him; the 
matter is left open, as an indication that the Jewish-believing communities in 
Paphos would be entirely dependent on more open groups leading them in the 
'straight ways of the Lord'. 


[a] 13.12 The Proconsul’s Belief in God 

13.12 The result of the magician being blinded, and therefore silenced, is that 
the proconsul believed. The Alexandrian text leaves it at that but Codex Bezae 
specifies, first, that his initial response to seeing Paul's prophetic gesture and 
its immediate fulfilment was that he ‘marvelled’ at what had happened;” 
and secondly, that his belief was ‘in God’. That God should be the object of 
his belief is in accordance with the pattern maintained throughout Acts in 
Codex Bezae, where a Gentile always comes to faith in God, or seeks to know 
God or his word as a first step towards the faith (cf. 8.24; 10.33; 15.17a; 
16.15; see Commentary, 13.7 above). It was, in fact, impossible for Sergius 
Paulus to become a disciple of Jesus in his position as Roman pro-consul, since it 
required him to participate in worship of the Emperor,” but he has acquired 
a belief in the God whom Barnabas and Paul were preaching. 

Not only was he moved to belief by what he saw, however, but also by 
*the teaching about the Lord'. His amazement at hearing this, from presum- 
ably Barnabas as well as Saul/Paul, is evidence that a distinctive message, 
which he had not previously heard from the Jesus-believers in Paphos, was 
taught. Sergius Paulus is thus the first fruit of the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul to the Gentiles, even though Barnabas himself is kept in the background 


72. The perfect tO yeyovóc expresses not an event in the past but a change of state that has 
taken place — here the blindness of the magician. 

73. See B. Chilton, Rabbi Paul. An Intellectual Biography (New York: Doubleday, 2004), p. 
117. 
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throughout the scene — because it is Paul on whom Luke particularly wishes to 
focus, not because Barnabas is a weaker character, any more than is John- 
Mark whose role in Paphos is not mentioned at all. This could give the 
impression that they leave Paul to do all the work, or that only he is capable of 
it, but that is to miss the point of Luke’s narrative. He does not devote space to 
those who have grasped correctly the teaching of Jesus but mentions them 
with a positive evaluation in passing. His concern in these chapters of Acts is 
to describe the spiritual development of Paul and the maturing of his thought 
from the time of his encounter with Jesus on the Damascus road to the time he 
reaches Rome. At this stage, little is known of the precise command he had 
received from Jesus except that he was to ‘bear [his] name before Gentiles, 
kings and Jews’ (9.15). His specific role to take the gospel to the Gentiles will 
become clearer as the narrative progresses (cf. 22.15, 21; and esp. 26.17-18). 
For the time being, however, he will continue to reveal his concern to announce 
the message first to the Jews then to the Gentiles (cf. 13.46-47; Rom. 1.16). 


Excursus 1 
The Word of God and the Word of the Lord 


Within the work of Luke, two parallel expressions are found to describe the 
content of the preaching and proclamation carried out by Jesus in the Gospel 
and by the disciples in Acts: 6 Aóyoc Tot 6:00, the ‘word of God’, and 6 Adyos 
TOU xupíov, the ‘word of the Lord’. Although it is often assumed that the two 
expressions are synonymous, and that the alternation between them is simply 
stylistic, a detailed analysis of their occurrences reveals that, on the contrary, 
Luke ascribes a distinct meaning to the separate expressions. The distinction is 
maintained consistently in the Bezan text but not in the Alexandrian one. 


The Jewish Scriptures 
When the divine word is spoken of in the Hebrew Bible, it is generally ascribed 
to ‘YHWH’. The Hebrew term for ‘word’, 1271, almost always has a pro- 
phetic force in the phrase ‘the word of YHWH’, referring to God's plans or 
intentions, or to his judgement. In the targumic traditions of the writings of the 
Prophets, the word of YHWH takes on an increased importance and is often 
designated by the term *memra', which comes to mean not only the words or 
actions but even the presence of God.” 

In the LXX, the Hebrew expression is almost always translated as Aóyoc 
Kupiou (x 160) with no article; only occasionally is the phrase arthrous (x 7.5 
Rarer still are the references to Aóyoc 8:00 (x 5)/5 or Aóyoc ToU beo (x 2). 


74. Chilton, The Glory of Israel, pp. 59-69. 

75. Figures are given according to the edition of Rahlfs. 

76. According to the critical apparatus of Rahlfs, Aóyoc Ge00 is also found in most MSS at 
Sir. 1.7, where the word of God is described as the fountain of wisdom. This is the reference 
probably alluded to by Paul at 13.46. 
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The Gospel of Luke 
In Luke’s Gospel, 6 Aóyoc Tot Beo is found four times (five D05): 5.1; 8.11, 
15 DOS, 21; 11.28. 

On each of these occasions, the ‘word of God’ is a general term meaning 
the teaching or the commandments that had already been communicated 
through the Jewish religious system. It is not a question of a new prophecy or 
instruction. Even at 5.1, where Jesus is the one whom the people want to hear, 
his preaching is perceived as pertaining to the familiar Jewish teaching pro- 
claimed in the synagogues (4.44), albeit with a new focus (‘the kingdom of 
God’, 4.43), and delivered with authority (4.32). 

6 Adyoc toU Kupiou is found only once, at Lk. 22.61 DOS as Peter remem- 
bered the warning pronounced by Jesus about his denial before the cock had 
crowed three times (cf. Lk. 22.34). This is a reference to a specific word, 
rendered in the Alexandrian text by To priua. 


Acts 

6 Aóyoc ToU G06 continues to be used in Acts, but now alongside ó Aóyoc ToU 
kupiov. In both expressions, ó @edc and 6 kupioc are regularly arthrous except 
at 16.32 D05. tò priya ToU 0:00 is found only once, when Peter recalls Jesus’ 
words about the baptism of the Holy Spirit (11.16; cf. Lk. 22.61, not D05).” 
Taken together, 6 Adyoc ToU eo and ó Aóyoc ToU kupíov occur at a total of 23 
places, of which just over half are affected by variant readings between the 
Bezan and the Alexandrian texts. In Codex Bezae, a pattern of usage is clearly 
apparent: whereas 6 Aóyoc ToU 0roU is a generic term, often the equivalent of 
the Jewish concept of the Torah, 6 Aóyoc ro0 Kupiou is specific and means the 
message about or of Jesus." (More often than not, tod Kupiou can be under- 
stood as an objective genitive, whereas ToU 6e0U is always a subjective 
genitive.) 

In order to clarify Luke's usage, all the occurrences of both expressions in 
Acts are set out here, taking the readings of DOS and indicating the variant 
readings of &01 and B03, which will be seen to be sometimes divided. In the 
following table, 6 Aóyoc Tot 8:08 is represented by \.6. and ó Aóyoc Tod 
kuplou by A.k. A variant reading concerning 0sóc or kupioc in one or both of 
€01/B03 is indicated by (vi; a reading absent from those MSS is accom- 
panied by (4). 


77. When pñpa is used of Paul's words to the magistrates in Philippi (16.38), it is a means to 
signal that Paul had failed on this occasion to speak the words of the gospel to the Gentile rulers 
(see Commentary, ad loc.). A similar observation may be made of Paul's talk in the market place 
(17.20 D05, see Commentary, ad loc.). 

78. Metzger (Commentary, pp. 253-54) appeals to the greater frequency of 6 Aóyoc ToU Oto 
as proof of its earlier origin, calling 6 AGyoc tot Kupiou ‘the Christianization of the traditional 
expression’. At places of variation (e.g. 13.44), therefore, it is the relative frequency of the two 
expressions that serves to inform the decision taken by the committee as to the original reading. 
This process ignores the theological distinction that Luke as narrator applies to the two expressions. 
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6 Àóyoc ToU G00 6 Aóyoc Tot kupíou 
Ref. Context Context 
4.31 apostles spoke 4.8. to all wishing to 
believe 
6.2 apostles did not wish to leave A.0. 
6.7 vl ).x. grew after election of Hellenist 
leaders 
8.14 apostles heard that Samaria had 
received A.8. 
8.25 Peter and John spoke À.x. in Samaria 
11.1 apostles and Judaean brethren heard 
that Gentiles received A.6. 
12.24 ^.8. grew after Jewish persecution 
vi 801 
13.5 vl Barnabas and Saul proclaimed À.x. in 
Synagogues of Salamis 
13.7 Sergius Paulus wanted to hear A.8. 
13.44a+ —.8. went through all of Antioch of 
Pisidia 
13.46 i.6. first given to Jews 
13.48 vl Gentiles received À.0. 
13.49 A.K. was carried throughout Pisidia 
14.44 Some in Iconium adhered to Paul and 
Barnabas because of À.8. 
15.35 Paul and Barnabas taught A.x. in 
Antioch 
15.36 Paul went to visit cities where they had 
announced J.x. 
16.32 Paul and Silas spoke Tov AÓyov 
Kuptov to Philippian jailor 
17.13 Jews heard that Aóyoc 6:00 is 
preached in Beroea (vl) 
18.11 Paul taught A.8. to Gentiles in Corinth 
18.25 Apollo(nius) was instructed in A.k. in 
his fatherland 
19.10 All in Asia heard touc Aóyouc Tot 
kupiou (vD 


Certain factors that characterize the distinct expressions can be observed. 


o Àoyoc Tot coU 

This is the first expression used and it dominates the book up to Acts 13.48. It 
was the only term used in Luke's Gospel (apart from 6 Aóyoc ro kupiou with 
the sense of words spoken by Jesus at Lk. 22.61 D05). 

In the first four references, it is used of the apostles or the disciples in 
Jerusalem (4.31; 6.2; 8.14; 11.1), the latter two references being made from 
their point of view with respect to the word of God being received firstly in 
Samaria, secondly among the Gentiles. Similarly, it is used of the first Gentile 
of Paul's and Barnabas' mission reported to show an interest in the word of 
God (13.7). Notably, ó Aóyoc tot Sot is the term used in Codex Bezae to 
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express the reception of the word by Gentiles when Paul first witnesses its 
rejection by Jews (13.46, 48) 

The different points at which 6 Aoyoc ro0 8co0 is found in Codex Bezae up 
to Acts 13.48 represent successive stages in the spread of the word from the 
Jews (4.31; 6.2) to people in Samaria (8.14), and then to the Gentiles in 
Antioch in Syria (11.1), Cyprus (13.7) and, finally, Antioch in Pisidia (13.48), 
where the reception of the word of God is presented as definitive in the Bezan 
text. The word is a generic one, without any definition of its contents. ó Aóyoc 
TOU 8oU in Acts can thus be seen to represent the concept of God speaking to 
people, a privilege that was previously reserved for Israel. It corresponds to its 
use in Luke's Gospel where it was seen to have a general sense of the teach- 
ings or commandments revealed by God, or at the most the interpretation of 
them, rather than a specifically new message. 


0 Aóyoc ToU Kupiou 

6 kiptoc in Acts is above all the designation for Jesus as the risen Lord, and it 
is to him specifically that the expression 6 Aóyoc ToU kuptov relates: it is his 
own particular message (subjective genitive) or, more usually, it is about him 
(objective genitive). This explains why the phrase is not generally found in the 
Gospel, since Jesus' lordship does not become apparent, or is not recognized 
by the other participants, until after the resurrection. At its occurrence at Lk. 
22.61 DO5, it is a retrospective allusion by the narrator to a prophetic word 
spoken by Jesus to Peter. 

When 6 Aóyoc tot kupiou arises in Acts, it is not in a haphazard or casual 
way but rather at places where the narrator wishes to insist on the way the 
message about Jesus was proclaimed. At several places, there is an implied 
connection with a recent occurrence of 6 Adyoc tov 8coU. Such instances dem- 
onstrate that whereas ó Aóyoc toU G00 is a global concept, representing the 
fact of God's revelation, 6 Adyoc ToU kupiov is a particular communication 
about Jesus. Consequently, when ó Adyoc tot 0:00 reaches a new place, it 
is a once-for-all event; this can be noticed of such references in D05 as 8.14; 
11.1; 13.48. In contrast, 6 Aóyoc ToU kupiou can be, and is, preached on 
repeated occasions. 

In places, ó Adyoc tou 0to0 refers to the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
with a focus on the things pertaining to the Messiah of Israel (e.g. 4.31; 6.2). 
Although there is some overlap, the contents of 6 Aóyoc Tov Kupiou goes fur- 
ther than this. To a certain extent, Jesus fulfilled the promises and prophecies 
regarding Israel that were contained in the Scriptures (6 Adyoc Tot 0:00) and 
this would seem to be how his role was understood until teaching about him 
reached people outside Jerusalem, though Luke does not necessarily agree 
with this understanding. From that point on, the message of Jesus (6 Adyoc 
TOU Kupiou) includes the good news that the Messiah is for all, beyond the 
confines of Judaism. 
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The Readings of Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus 

The reasons for the variants of &01 and B03 are discussed in detail at the 
relevant places in the Commentary. Two additional references in these MSS 
are to be noted: 13.44 (6 A. v. 8. B03 / 6 X. v. x. 801) where DOS has moħúv te 
Adyov momoapévou (TavAou) mepi tod kupiou...; and 14.25 (6 À. x. x. R01), 
where B03 and D05 use 6 Aóyoc without qualification. 

The variant forms in D05 concerning the article (16.32; 17.13) and the 
plural (19.10) are read in the Alexandrian text as the regular forms of either 
© Aóyoc ToU B08 or 6 Aóyoc Tot Kupiou. The flexibility of the Bezan text sug- 
gests that the editor is happy to vary expressions that otherwise have a fixed 
form. 


Conclusions 
In the text of Codex Bezae, a pattern of alternance between the two expressions 
emerges, with 6 Adyoc ToU 600 being used of communication with God in 
a general sense, hitherto the privilege of Israel, and 6 Aóyoc tot Kupiou, mean- 
ing specifically the teaching of or about Jesus. In neither of the Alexandrian 
MSS is a pattern evident in the choice of expressions. 

This is but one example of the use of parallel expressions or forms in 
Luke’s writings, both the Gospel and Acts and particularly in their Bezan form, 
which is so extensive that it is not possible for it to have occurred by accident. 


Excursus 2 
Saul, or Paul 


The naming of Saul as Paul, recorded by Luke in the briefest of comments at 
13.9, marks a striking and decisive point in the unfolding of the narrative 
concerning the mission to the Gentiles. The points made in the course of the 
Commentary above are restated here and further expanded. 


1. The usual name of the man would seem to have been Paul, the only name that 
he himself uses in his letters. Nevertheless, several times he makes much of 
his Jewish background, and at one place makes a curious indirect reference to 
Saul in appealing to his family credentials. At Rom. 11.1, he asks the question, 
‘Has God rejected his people?’ He answers his own question in the negative, 
‘By no means!’, by describing his ancestry (as he does in other places): ‘I 
myself am an Israelite, a descendant of Abraham a member of the tribe of 
Benjamin’, and concludes with the declaration, ‘God has not rejected his 
people whom he foreknew’. The final statement is a modified form of the 
promise proclaimed by Samuel to the people of Israel on the day he anointed 
Saul as their king: ‘For the sake of his great name, the Lord will not abandon 
his people, seeing that the Lord undertook to make you his people’ (1 Sam. 
12.22). In the Hebrew text as in the LXX, the verb is in the future (moe TAI). 
Paul changes it to the past (AmcsaaTo), so presenting the promise as realized. 
By associating the fulfilment of the promise with his own identity as a Jew, 


79. Cf. 2 Cor. 11.22; Phil. 3.5; Acts 23.6; 26.5. 
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Paul seems to justify his confidence that God still considers Israel to be his 
special people, on the basis that he, like Saul in the past, has been chosen to 
lead Israel, or at least the remnant of it (cf. Rom. 11.2b-10). And yet, despite 
this association of himself with Saul, he does not make any mention of Saul as 
his own name. 

2. When Luke first introduced Paul into his narrative, it was by the name of Saul 
(7.58b), but in such a way as to indicate that Saul was a name by which he was 
called: ‘The witnesses laid their cloaks aside at the feet of a (certain, D05) 
young man called (kaAoupévou) Saul’. Whenever Luke introduces a character 
for the first time by his real name, he always uses the expression ‘by the name 
of Gvóporri." On the other hand, when he wishes to indicate that the name is 
some kind of given name, which may be a pseudonym, or a nickname, or a cus- 
tomary name, he uses other expressions. 


80. òvópaTtı + name (* indicates the reverse order, name + òvópatı): Lk. 1.5 (Zachariah); 
5.27 AT (Levi; om. óvóuati DOS; add. kakoupevov C*); 10.38 (Martha); 16.20 (Lazarus); 19.2 
(Zacchaeus; add. kaAoupevoc AT); 23.50 (Joseph of Arimathea); 24.13 D05 (Oulammaous; ü 
óvoua 'Eugaoóc AT), 18 AT (Cleopas; à dvoya D05); Acts 5.1 (Ananias [^ AT]), 34 
(Gamaliel); 8.9 (Simon); 9.10 (Ananias; D05 lac.), 11 (Saul [°]; DOS lac.), 12 (Ananias [°]; DOS 
lac.), 33 (Aeneas; DOS lac.), 36 (Tabitha; DOS lac.); 10.1 (Cornelius; DOS lac.); 11.28 (Agabus); 
12.13 (Rhoda); 13.6 DOS (Bar-lesoua; add. kaħoúpevov DOS | © óvoyga Bapinooüs AT); 16.1 
(Timothy), 14 (Lydia); 17.34 AT (Damaris; om. D05); 18.2 (Aquila), 7 (Titius AT / Justos D05), 
24 (Apollos AT ['/Apollonius D05); 19.24 AT (Demetrios [‘]; om. òvópatı DOS); 20.9 
(Eutychus); 21.10 (Agabus); 27.1 (Julius; DOS lac.); 28.7 (Publius; DOS lac.). 

81. For a pseudonym or nickname Luke always uses the expression cy óvopa: Lk. 1.26 (Na- 
zareth; om. DOS), 27 (Joseph); 2.25 (Simeon); 8.41 (Jairus; DOS lac. [cui nomen d5, D*']); 24,13 
AT (Emmaus; òvópatı OUAaupaoóc D05), 18 DOS (Cleopas; òvópatı AT); Acts 13.6 AT (Bar- 
Iesoua; d6vouaTi kaAoUutvov Bapinooua D05). 

82. a. ka éco: 

i. followed by a given or customary name: Lk. 1.32 (Son of the Most High), 35 (Son of God), 
60 (John), 76 (Prophet of the Most High); 2.4 (Bethlehem), 23 (holy to the Lord), 39 D05 
(Nazorene; om. AT); 6.13 (apostles), 46 (Lord, Lord); 15.19 (your son), 21 (your son); 20.4 
(Lord); 22.25 (benefactors); Acts 1.19 (Akeldamach); 14.12 (Zeus); 

ii. followed by TÒ ōvopa / (Em) t òvõuaTı and a given name: Lk. 1.13 (John), 31 (Jesus), 
59 (Zechariah), 61 ([John]); 2.21 (Jesus); 

iii. the passive participle kaAoupevoc followed by a given name: Lk. 1.36 (the barren one); 
6.15 AT (Zealot); 7.11 (Nain; om: &*); 8.2 (Magdalene); 9.10 (Bethsaida; trjv Aeyou£vnv DOS); 
10.39 (Maria; Mapiáu R); 19.2 AT (Zacchaeus; om. DOS), 29 (Olivet; *D05); 21.37 (Olivet); 22.3 
(Iscariot), 47 D05 (Judas; 6 Aeyóusvoc AT); 23.33 (the Skull); Acts 1.12 (Olivet), 23 (Barsabbas 
AT / Barnabas D05); 3.11 (Solomon's); 7.58 (Saul); 8.10 (Great); 9.11 (Straight; DOS lac.); 10.1 
(the Italian [Cohort] DOS 1ac.); 13.1 (Niger; 6 étmkaAouvpevoc D05), 6 DOS (Bar-lesoua; om. 
AT); 15.22 (Barsabbas AT / Barabbas D05), 37 AT (Mark; Tov ETKAAOULEVOV D05); 27.8 (Fair 
Havens; DOS lac.), 14 (the North-Easter; DOS lac.), 16 (Cauda; DOS lac.); 28.1 (Malta; DOS lac.); 

iv. the force of kaAéco to indicate a customary or given name can be seen with the name of 
places: Bethsaida, Olivet, the Skull (Golgotha), Fair Havens, the North-Easter, Cauda and Malta. 

b. émxaAéco (not in the sense of ‘invoke’, ‘appeal to") is reserved for special cases to indicate 
the function of a person: Lk. 6.15 D05, Tov EmkaAoupevov (the Twin; om. AT [6 Aeyóyutvoc 
AiBuuoc: Jn. 11.16; 20.24; 21.2]; Acts 1.23, óc EmexArj@n (Justus); 4.36, ó émxAnbeic 
(Barnabas); 10.5, óc £mkaAcirat (Peter; DOS lac.); 10.18, 6 émxaAouuevoc (Peter); 10.32, óc 
EmikaAeitat (Peter); 11.13, Tov £mxoAouUpevov (Peter); 12.12, toU £rikaAouuévou (Mark); 
12.25, Tov émxAnGéevta (Mark; Tov EmKaAoupEvov 01); 13.1 DOS, Ò &mikaAoUyevoc (Niger; 
6 KaAoupevoc AT); 15.37 DOS, Tov émKaAoupevov (Mark; Tov kaAoUutvov AT). 
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3. That is not to say that Saul was a totally fictitious name with no connection 
with the name given to him by his parents. It was customary for Jewish 
children in the Diaspora to be given a Jewish name, XaüAoc being the Greek 
form of the Aramaic "IND; but at the same time, a Greek name could be 
given, a practice that was known also in non-Jewish families in the Greek and 
Roman Empires. lt would seem, however, from Paul's own practice (see $1) 
that he referred to himself as Paul and that this was the name by which he was 
usually called. By saying at 7.58 that he was called by his Jewish name of 
Saul, Luke is alluding to his total identification with his Jewish heritage and 
his dedication to defending the purity of his ancestral religion. Everyone, 
including Jesus (9.4) and the Holy Spirit (13.2), referred to him in that way, 
until after 13.9 (cf. 27.24, where Jesus addresses him as Paul), as if in recog- 
nition of his zeal. 

4. The name of Saul presents Paul as a person profoundly in tune with his Jewish 
identity, as representative as Saul the biblical king of Israel. The rhyming 
word-play has the effect, of which Luke takes advantage, of showing how this 
person moves from being thoroughly in line with the Jewish view of the 
exclusive rights of Israel to being the one to defend the cause of the Gentiles. 

5. The moment at which Luke brings in the change of name is important. The 
name Saul is used from his first entry into the narrative at 7.58, in the section 
where he is seen persecuting the Church (8.3; 9.1), and when he is addressed 
by Jesus, as his persecutor (9.4; cf. 22.7; 26.14). He continues to be referred to 
as Saul after his encounter with Jesus (9.8, 11), even after his baptism (9.18) 
and his acknowledgement of Jesus as the son of God (9.20; cf. 11.25). It is not, 
in other words, his initial experience of Jesus that transforms him into the 
champion of the Gentiles for even the Holy Spirit refers to him as Saul when 
he is chosen along with Barnabas to go to the Gentiles’ countries (13.2) — even 
though Barnabas, in contrast, is referred to by his new name (cf. 1.23 D05; 
4,36). The turning point is later, when he confronts his tempter in the form of 
Bar-lesoua, confronting and challenging his attempts to proclaim a false 
teaching concerning the Gentiles (13.9-11). 

6. The way the two names are presented at 13.9 is striking: Saul, who was also 
Paul...’, or ‘who was, in fact, Paul...’ (ZatiAoc & o xai MavAoc...). The simple 
transfer from one name to the other signals the moment at which Paul, filled with 
the Holy Spirit (the only time this is ever said of Paul), decides to take on the 
reality of his Greek name and to accept his oneness with people outside Judaism. 


c. The verb òvopáča is used at Lk. 2.21 D05, cavoudcotn TÒ Svoua auToG (Jesus; &kÀnBn T. 
òv. aŭto AT); 6.13 AT, cəvópaoev (apostles; éxc&Aecev DOS); 6.14 AT, covópaoev (Peter; 
&rrcovóyaoev DOS). 

d. The verb érovopiatco is used at Lk. 6.14a DOS, Emcovópaoev (Peter; covoyaotv AT); 6.14b 
D05, £rrcovóuaotv (Boanerges; om. AT). 

83. The unsavoury meaning of the adjective oatiAoc in Greek, ‘effeminate’, has caused some 
to question whether parents would have given the name to a male child in the Greek-speaking 
Diaspora (T.J. Leary, ‘Paul’s Improper Name’, NTS 38 [1992], pp. 467-69), suggesting that he 
himself adopted it once in Jerusalem where the unwanted connotations would not be recognized 
(Chilton, Rabbi Paul, p. 29). The difficulty with that suggestion is that Paul himself never refers 
to it, except indirectly at Rom. 11.1-2 (see §1). It can be imagined, however, that the name was 
originally given to him by his parents in honour of the king of Israel, but that it was not used if, 
indeed, it would have brought ridicule on the boy in his home town. 

84. Cf. M. Lambertz, ‘Zur Ausbreitung des Supernomen oder Signum im rémischen Reiche’, 
L Glotta 4 (1912), pp. 78-143; IL, Glotta 5 (1913), pp. 99-170 (esp. 79). 
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7. The similarity between the usual name of Paul and that of Sergius Paulus, the 
proconsul of Cyrpus who had invited him to talk with him, is no mere 
coincidence (or, at least, Luke does not allow it to be so, since it is precisely 
during this scene that he introduces the name change). Nor, on the other hand, 
can it be concluded that the similarity confers on Paul a status equivalent to 
that of the proconsul, as the leader of the world-wide mission. ` The change of 
name happens under the influence of the Holy Spirit, whereas Paul’s domina- 
tion of the mission from this point onwards is by no means what the Spirit 
intended when the Antioch church were instructed to ‘set aside Barnabas and 
Saul’, in that order and closely united as a harmonious pair. 


To attribute to Luke the conscious act of playing on the two names of Saul and 
Paul is to recognize that he does exactly this with other characters. Indeed, the 
procedure of conferring a name on a person to represent his character is seen 
elsewhere in his work: Simon becomes Peter (rérpoc, hard-headed) as a warn- 
ing given to him by Jesus of the resistance he would put up against accepting 
his teaching (Lk. 6.14; cf. Mt. 16.18.);®” just as Joseph becomes Barnabas 
(Acts 1.23 D05; cf. 4.36); and John becomes Mark (12.12, 25; 15.37, 39). In 
the case of these characters, however, it is the new name that expresses 
something about the quality of their character, whereas in the case of Paul it is 
his original name. It should be remembered that in the ancient world, and in 
the Jewish world in particular, names were not simply arbitrary labels of 
convenience by which to refer to a person but were invested with power and 
profound significance. Luke could not fail to be aware of this and make full 
use of the meaning of names in writing to Theophilus who, as a Jewish High 
Priest (see General Introduction §IV), would have fully appreciated the 
message Luke was communicating in this way. 


Excursus 3 
Was Paul a Hellenistic Jew? 


There is some debate over the origins of Paul and whether he should be 
viewed as a Hellenist or not." On the one hand, he himself states he is from 
Tarsus in Cilicia, making him a Diaspora Jew whose first language was Greek 
(Acts 21.39; 22.3a; 23.34; cf. 9.11); on the other, he insists on his upbringing 
in Jerusalem (22.3b; 26.4-5) and even declares himself to be ‘a Hebrew born 
of Hebrew parents’ (Phil. 3.5; cf. Acts 22.6), which sounds as if he were 
wanting to insist on the purity of his origins, uncontaminated by foreign 


85. Cf. Leary, ‘Paul’s Improper Name’, p. 468, n. 4. 

86. The single article that prefaces the two names in Greek presents them as a united team, 
under the leadership of Bamabas (see Commentary, 13.2). This is how the church in Antioch, and 
in lerousalem, continued to view them (cf. 15.12, 25, and see Commentary, ad loc.). 

87. The meaning of the name of Peter, and its significance as a name given to him by Jesus, is 
discussed in The Message of Acts, IL pp. 248, 253, 366. 

88. See The Message of Acts, IL Excursus 1 for an investigation of the Hellenists in Acts. 
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influences (cf. Rom. 11.1; 2 Cor. 11.22). How can the two accounts be recon- 
ciled? Was Paul a Hellenistic Jew or was he a Jew from Israel? 

In his defence to the people of Jerusalem for supposedly defiling the Tem- 
ple, Paul presents a summary of who he is.? He begins by stating that he is 
a Jewish man, and that he was born in Tarsus of Cilicia (Acts 22.3a). But his 
next statement suggests that he moved to Jerusalem when he was young: ‘I 
was brought up in this city’ (22.3b). He goes on to claim that he was ‘trained 
at the feet of Gamaliel in the exactness of the Law of our ancestors’ (22.3d). 
Gamaliel was a moderate teacher in Jerusalem of the school of Hillel, one of 
the two opposing schools of Jewish teaching that had its origins in the first 
century BCE, the other being the school of Shammai which was characterized 
by its strictness. 

This account, in which Paul explains to the Jewish people that he was born 
in Tarsus but was brought up and educated in Jerusalem, concords with the 
brief explanation he had given to the chiliarch in order to get permission to 
speak to the people, especially in the Bezan text, which makes it clear that 
Tarsus was the place of his birth (21.39)? £yc &áv8pcomoc pév sipi lovSarioc £v 
Tapoc ôt THe Kidixiac yeysevvnuévoc. 

In his letters, Paul never mentions his birthplace as being outside Israel, 
and it is in his own writings above all that he insists instead on his Hebrew 
‘pedigree’ (see, e.g., Rom. 11.1-2). His self-portrait concords with the fact that 
Paul viewed himself first and foremost as a Jew from Israel and that this was 
important to him because it enhanced — so it seems from the way he keeps 
drawing attention to it — his purity as a Jew and the authenticity of his claims 
to know what the Torah really was about, as well as his reliability as an inter- 
preter of Jesus' role for Jews. That by no means implies that in Acts Luke puts 
wrong information into Paul's mouth (twice, according to Codex Bezae). 
What happened, according to the Bezan text, was that the first occasion Paul 


89. The wording of Acts 22.3 D05 causes Paul's self-portrait to read somewhat differently 
from that of the AT: £yco sim louSotoc dvip, £v Tapoó thie Küukíac yeysvvnpévoc, 
&vaTcÜpapuévoc Sè £v Tfj móAe: TavTH, Tapa ToUc mó5ac FapaAmA matdevdpevos Kata 
&kpiBeiay oU maTpepou vóuou, CnAwtic ToU coU kabes tote úpeic mávtec orjuepov. 

The first clause places particular emphasis on the adjective 'louSotoc before the noun, using 
the word order that highlights the adjective (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 89-94), 
the second clause underlines his place of birth; the present participle taiSevdpevoc refers to his 
education during his upbringing in Jerusalem, dvateOpappevoc £v TH róAet TaUTH ; CnAwTH 
TOU Geou is the complement of ty% siut, a present reality as Paul is speaking, rather than 
associated with his past as the AT participle imdpxcov tends to suggest if it refers to the time 
contemporary with the perfect participles &vorsÜpapuu£voc and Temaideupévoc. It is thus 
possible to see in the Bezan text that for Paul, being a zealot was separate from being trained by 
Gamaliel, which makes sense in view of Gamaliel' s moderate views. 

90. Most MSS read: tyes áv6pcorroc pév eiui ’louSdioc, Taposüc tie Küikíac, ook dorpou 
TrOhews MOÀITNG, suggesting that his connections with Tarsus went beyond being born there and 
insisting on Tarsus as a place of worth, as if that were necessary to persuade the chiliarch of his 
credentials. The Bezan text assumes that being born in a city of a Roman province is sufficient to 
obtain the right to speak. 
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chose to say he was born in Tarsus (Acts 21.39 D05) arose only because it 
helped his cause to play on the fact that he was from a Roman province (cf. 
his claim to be a Roman citizen, 16.37; 23.28). When he repeated the informa- 
tion moments later in addressing the Jewish crowd, he was more or less 
obliged to do so for the sake of the chiliarch listening on, since the latter had 
just allowed Paul to speak on the grounds of his birthplace. But he quickly 
went on to situate the rest of his life firmly in Jerusalem, as he will later when 
defending himself before Agrippa II whom he carefully addresses as a Jew 
(26.1-23). 

There remains the description of Saul that Jesus is reported to have given 
Ananias so that he could identify him when he went to look for him in 
Damascus: ‘Look in the house of Judah for the man called Saul, from Tarsus’ 
(9.11). It would seem, if this wording is authentic (the pages of Codex Bezae 
are missing for the whole incident of Saul’s encounter with Jesus in Damascus 
and therefore its text cannot be appealed to), that in Damascus, and therefore 
probably elsewhere, Saul was identified by his place of birth, which certainly 
suggests that it was something more than a long-forgotten place of origin that 
had no more relevance once he moved to Jerusalem. Given the extensive and 
detailed knowledge Paul had of the Jewish mentality and practices in the 
Diaspora, it is probable that even if he did spend his childhood and years of 
education in Jerusalem he maintained contact with people in Tarsus (it was to 
there that he was sent when there were problems with the Hellenists in Jerusa- 
lem, 9.30)?! 

To go back to Paul's speech to the Jews in Jerusalem when he was first 
arrested, a further piece of information needs to be clarified, for he concludes 
his ‘identity card’, so to speak, by saying that he is ‘a zealot for God’ (22.3e), 
a term that sits uneasily with the name of Gamaliel but, in contrast, cor- 
responds to the attitudes of the Shammaites who made up the greater part of 
the Pharisee party and who were aggressively active in their fervent pursuit 
of the purity of Israel. 

It has been proposed, in line with Paul’s claim to be ‘a zealot for God’ (cf. 
Gal. 1.13-14; Phil. 3.6), to see Paul not just as a particularly enthusiastic Jew 
but as a ‘zealot’ in the technical sense of the term. Just who the Zealots were, 
what kind of a group they formed and how they evolved during the years 
leading up to the Jewish revolt is not at all clear from the historical evidence 
available. Josephus refers to Zealots as apparently belonging to an organized 
group of revolutionaries and, while some scholars limit the application of the 
name specifically to the Jewish rebels in the final stage of the defence of Jeru- 
salem against Rome,” others associate the title more widely with the division 


91. Against the evidence for Tarsus as the birthplace of Saul may be adduced the evidence of 
Jerome (who almost certainly obtained it from Origen) that he was born ‘in Gischala in Judaea’ 
(in northem Galilee to be precise; In Ep. ad Philem. 23; cf. De viris illustribus 5). 

92. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, YL pp. 598—606. 
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of the Pharisees who were disciples of Shammai,” and who may, or may not, 
have been those Josephus meant by his reference to the ‘fourth sect of philos- 
ophy’.™ On this understanding, Saul, who presents himself as a Pharisee, son 
of Pharisees (sic, Acts 23.6), would have been a disciple of Shammai before 
he became a disciple of Jesus. The focus of the teachings of the Shammaites 
was the call to preserve Israel as a people faithfully upholding the Law, free 
from the domination and the contamination of the Gentiles, and ready for 
Israel’s restoration in the end-times. When necessary, violence and killing 
were used as a means to achieve this end as part of their wide-scale revol- 
utionary activity, against corrupting forces among the Jews as much as against 
opposing powers of the Gentiles, with goals that were at the same time relig- 
ious and political. 

Such a context would account for Saul’s zeal in persecuting Jews who in 
any way compromised the ancient traditions of Israel (cf. Gal. 1.14), for 
example by speaking against the Torah or the Temple as Stephen and other 
Jesus-believers appeared to do. The aim was not just to defend Israel against 
foreign influences but to hasten the arrival of the kingdom of God by purifying 
the people in readiness for its arrival. This sense of human responsibility for 
enabling God to carry out his purposes was not something that disappeared 
from Saul’s thinking as soon as he became a disciple of Jesus. It continued to 
be evident (more so in Codex Bezae than in the AT) in his urgent insistence, 
as Paul the disciple and apostle to the Gentiles, on taking the gifts of the 
Gentiles to Jerusalem in order to fulfil the scriptural prophecies concerning 
the end-times (cf. Rom. 15.16, 25-27, 31). It also makes sense of his repeated 
obstinacy in preaching in the synagogues in practically each town he went to 
before he went to the Gentiles, and announcing a message of national salva- 
tion of Israel.” 

Paul was more at ease in a Hellenistic culture than might be expected from 
someone who had been closeted throughout his life in the Jewish religious life 
of the Temple and Jerusalem. Some of his speeches in Acts, like his own 
writings, display apparent familiarity with Greek philosophers and literature, 
in their themes, their thought, their literary structure and their language (cf. 


93. J. Taylor, ‘Why did Paul Persecute the Church?’, in G.N. Stanton and G.G. Strousma 
(eds), Tolerance and Intolerance in Early Judaism and Christianity (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), pp. 99-120; cf. N.T. Wright, What Saint Paul Really Said: Was Paul of 
Tarsus the Real Founder of Christianity? (Oxford: Lion, 1997), pp. 25-38. 

94. Josephus, War H, 117-19; Ant. XVHI, 1-25. 

95. See B. Chilton, ‘Aramaic and Targumic Antecedents of Pauline Justification’, in D.R.G. 
Beattie and M.J. McNamara (eds), The Aramaic Bible: Targums in their Historical Context 
QSOTSup, 166; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), pp. 379-97. 

96. On Luke's portrait of Paul as mistakenly continuing to view Israel as a privileged nation 
and the Jews as the Chosen People of God, see Rius-Camps, ‘Gradual Awakening’, pp. 281-96. 
Cf. Taylor, "Why Did Paul Persecute the Church?', pp. 109-110, who would class Paul as a *Jew- 
ish religious nationalist not only before, but also in the early years following, his conversion. 
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Acts 17.17-31).” And yet it will not do to draw sharp distinctions between the 
Jewish and the Hellenistic worlds in the first century, when there was so much 
in the way of general culture and world view, family life and social customs 
and expectations, that was shared by people all over the Mediterranean area.” 
Moreover, Paul was speaking and writing for much of the time in Greek and it 
would be a normal phenomenon for secular Greek literature to give a certain 
shape to his expression. Jerusalem itself was a cosmopolitan city and with his 
roots in Tarsus, and very possibly members of his family still there (cf. 23.16- 
22), he would have been particularly sensitive to anything he observed that 
related to Jewish life in the Diaspora. 

What is clear is that Paul moved around the different places and countries 
he visited outside Israel with ease, both during his travels and within the 
communities he stayed with, at least so far as the Jewish communities were 
concerned. What makes it especially likely that he had strong personal contact 
with Diaspora Judaism is his attitude towards Jesus-believers among the 
Hellenists. It may be noted that those who were most liable and most apt to 
clamp down on deviations from the restrictions imposed by the authorities of 
Judaism in Jerusalem were the Hellenists themselves.” Paul understands this 
mentality only too well (see Gal. 6.12-16). His zeal and violence in perse- 
cuting the Hellenistic Jesus-believers in Jerusalem, in the synagogues in 
Damascus and elsewhere are illustrative, on the one hand, of a profound 
concern to maintain the highest levels of purity among the Hellenist Jews 
because of his own association with them, and on the other, of an identifica- 
tion with the fanatical movements in Israel to prepare the land and the people 
for the restoration of the end-times. 


Excursus 4 
The Paradigm of Jeremiah 5-6 


In the first group of oracles that Jeremiah is asked to preach against Judah, 
there appears a series of motifs that Luke uses in the scene set in Paphos. The 
key term that alerts the reader of Acts to the scriptural paradigim is evdo- 
mpoorimc. 9 There is a parallel of a more general nature between Paul and 
Jeremiah that will only become clear later in the narrative but that justifies 
seeing the Jeremiah prophecies as the basis for the Paphos narrative: they are 


97. See M. E. Thrall, ‘Paul of Tarsus: a Hellenistic Jew’, in R. Pope (ed.), Honouring the Past 
and Shaping the Future: Religious and Biblical Studies in Wales (Leominster: Gracewing, 2003), 
pp. 97-111, for a summary and discussion of the evidence. 

98. A useful study is M. Hengel, The ‘Hellenization’ of Judaea in the First Century after 
Christ (London: SCM, 1989). 

99. See The Message of Acts, Il, Excursus 1, pp. 27-31. 

100. Occurrences of yeuðonpopýme in the LXX are found almost wholly in the book of 
Jeremiah; see Strelan, "Who Was Bar Jesus?', pp. 69—70. 
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both called to speak on God's behalf to the nations (cf. Jer. 1.5, 7-8, 10, 19 
with Acts 9.15; 18.9-10; 26.17). 

The similarity between Acts 13.6-12 and the oracles of Jeremiah 5—6 turns 
on the role played by Bar-lesoua, the Jewish false prophet and magician, with 
respect to Paul, and that played by the people of Israel in the time of Jeremiah. 
They are set out in the table below following the order of the Acts narrative: 


A journey: through (or around D05) the whole of the island of Cyprus: AisA@ovtec 
St (B03) / Kai mepisMdóvraov 66 auri (D05) Anv thy vigov (Acts 13.6) 
// through the streets and squares of Jerusalem: Mepiðpápete iv Taic 
ó6oic 'lepoucaArg xai ... Cnmicars ¿v taic mAaretauc autíi (er. 5.1). 

A search: for a community of faithful Jesus-believers which led only to Bar-lesoua: 
tüpov &v5pa riv páyov (Acts 13.6) // for one person who acts justly who, if 
found, will cause God to pardon Jerusalem: éav süprre avdpa, si fotiv 
mord kpipa Kal Oti motiv (Jer. 5.1). 

False prophet(s): one is found in Paphos by Barnabas and Saul: tüpov ... yevdo- 
npodritny "louSaiov (Acts 13.6) // many are present in Jerusalem: oi mTpo- 
fira mpopytevovaty &Sixa (Jer. 5.31, cf. 2.8; 6.13); the Jews have spoken 
falsely of the Lord: &jeUcavro Te kupit EauTdv (5.12). 

The word of God: is listened to eagerly by Sergius Paulos, the representative of the 
nations: Kai CrjTmaev GKoUoat Tov Adyov ToU Grou ... emei Sto Ta Åkovev 
autó (Acts 13.7, 8 D05) // is not heeded by the Israelites and so the nations 
hear it instead: koi simav’ Ouk dxoucdueba, Sià Toto Tikoucav Ta EOvr 
(Jer. 6.17-18). 

Opposition to God: by Bar-lesoua who attempts to turn the proconsul away from 
the faith: GvOtatato auroic ... Gro Stactpépat Tov àvðúmatov amo 
THe Matec (Acts 13.8) // the Israelites, instead of seeking truth: £1 Eotiv ... 
Crteav miotiv (Jer. 5.1) have turned aside from God and gone away and have 
refused to turn back: &orepécooav rà mpóocoma AUTÓV Emi mrérpav kai oux 
T&Anoav &morpodfivoa 6. 3); it is their iniquities that have tumed away good 
things: kai ai appriot óv &Téotnoav rà ayaba ad’ uud (5.25). 

Full of deceit: Paul rebukes Bar-lesoua for being full of all deceit and fraud, the 
son of the devil: (1 mAnpne ravróc 8óÀov kai máonc padioupyiac, vi 
&iaóAou (Acts 13.10) // Jeremiah rebukes Jerusalem for being a false city, all 
oppression in it:^ (1 moAic Weudrc, SAN KaTaduvacteia £v auti (Jer. 6.6), 
where the houses are full of deceit: oì oikot auTOv mArpetc S0Aou (5.27). 

Justice: Bar-lesoua is the enemy of all righteousness: Exp? m&or 5ikatooUvnc 
(Acts 13.10) // neither the poor nor the wealthy in Jerusalem know the way or 
judgement of God: ouk Eyvcocav ó56v kupiou xai Kpiow G06 (Jer. 5.5). 

The ways of the Lord: Paul asks rhetorically when Bar-lesoua will stop making 
crooked the Lord's ways which are straight: où mavon Otüotpédxov TOC 
ó5oUc kupiou tac su&riac (Acts 13.10) // Jeremiah invites the people to walk 
in the good way but they refuse: 7SeTe, Tota £oriv 1 òðòc rj ayah, xoi 
BadiZere &v auri ... kai ci rav: OU tropevodueba (Jer. 6.16; cf. 3.21, they have 
gone a crooked way, ndixnoay £v Taic ó5oic auTov). 

The hand of the Lord: Paul warns Bar-lesoua that the hand of the Lord is about to 
strike him: koi viv 1500 Tj Xelp Kupiou Em o£ (Acts 13.11) // the Lord will 
stretch out his hand against all his people, from the smallest to the greatest: 
Ott tkrew Trjv XEIpa pou ¿mi Tole Karoikoüvtac THY yiv rauTqy (Jer. 
6.12, cf. 6.19, 21). 
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Blindness: Paul announces to Bar-lesoua that he will be blind, unable to see the 
sun: for Tupos ui) BAémcov Tov Ttov (Acts 13.11) // the people of Israel 
have eyes but do not see: Ande ucopóc Kai ükápóroc, ó$BloAuo! avroic xoi 
ov BAérrouciv (Jer. 5.21). 

For a time: the blindness that will afflict Bar-Iesoua will only be for a time: 
fcoc/&ypi xaipoU (Acts 13.11) // the destruction of Israel by the nations will 
not be total: oU p morocco Usa eic cuvréActav (Jer. 5.10, 18). 

Immediate: Bar-lesoua is affected without any delay: rapopfiuá Te/kaù eUbécoc 
Emeoev Em’ aUTOV &xAÀuc kat oxóroc (Acts 13.11) // the destruction of Israel 
is imminent: £&aídvnc HEE taAaincopia ed’ üpac (Jer. 6.26). 


The parallels between the Jews of Israel and Judah in the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
on the one hand, and Bar-lesoua as a representative of the Jesus-believing 
Jews in Paphos, on the other, are direct. There are other parallels between the 
Gentiles or the nations as the instruments of destruction in Jeremiah's proph- 
ecies, and Sergius Paulos as a model of a Gentile who accepts God's word 
despite the attempts to dissuade him by a Jewish believer. The roles are there- 
fore contrasting: the nations who will attack Jerusalem are not spoken of 
favourably whereas the comments about the proconsul are all positive. Indeed, 
his intelligence (Acts 13.7) marks him out as quite the opposite of the people 
of Israel who ‘are not intelligent’ (Jer. 5.21, cf. 4.22). 

An interesting parallel is found in the opening chapters of the book of 
Jeremiah when Israel is invited to cross over to Cyprus (‘Kittim’) and see that 
there the nations are more faithful to their (non-) gods than Israel to YHWH 
(Jer. 2.10). This is precisely the result of the belief that the proconsul 
embraces as a result of what he witnesses and hears: his faith contrasts with 
the opposition of the Jewish magician. 

The essence of Bar-Iesoua’s opposition to the message of Jesus can be 
presumed to be his insistence on the need for Gentiles to observe the Jewish 
Law, or on the privileged position of Israel with regard to the nations. Either 
way, he (and the community he represents) has set up obstacles to the entry of 
the Gentiles into the people of God. Far from preparing the way and making it 
smooth, the Jewish Jesus-believers have distorted the truth and been 
opponents of God’s justice. 

It is worth noting that Jeremiah was a key witness to the last years of the 
kingdom of Judah, being entrusted with terrible prophecies of destruction 
against his own people (Jeremiah 1—6); these, however, are counter-balanced 
by the firm hope of a future restoration of Jerusalem and the Temple 
(Jeremiah 32-33). In Acts, there is no such promise — the idea of the end of 
Israel with no hope of future restoration already underlies Acts 12, where the 
prophecies of Ezekiel concerning first the exile of Jerusalem and then the last 
times are re-enacted: Herod the Jewish king who attacks the faithful Jewish 
believers in Jesus is destroyed as if he were the prince of Tyre, the arch- 
enemy of Israel; and the Lord is seen as leading his people, represented by 
Peter, out of the eschatological Temple in a reversal of Ezekiel’s prophecy of 
a restored Israel, whereupon Peter goes ‘to another place’ in a symbolic ges- 
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ture that is a sign of exile from Jerusalem identical to that carried out by 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 12.13).!° It is therefore no surprise, rather it is in the same 
line, that Paul is presented in the following chapter of Acts (ch. 13) as re- 
enacting the prophecies of Jeremiah that show up the falsehood and 
pretensions of those Jews who oppose God’s plan, even while believing in 
Jesus. 


[C] 13.13 Pamphylia: Perga 
Overview 


The third sequence of Section I is brief and succinct in the extreme, being 
made up of only two sentences. Yet it stands apart from both the preceding 
and the following sequences since, first, it involves a change of location from 
Cyprus to Perga back on the mainland, while being also distinct from Antioch 
of Pisidia to where the narrative moves on in the next sequence. It could have 
been viewed as an introduction to the four-part sequence in Antioch [D], 
serving merely as a transition between two important locations, were it not for 
the crucial piece of information contained in the second element, viz: that John 
(Mark) separated from the group and went back to Hierosoluma. The import- 
ance of this information is a second reason for not attaching the sequence to 
either the one before or after it. As often in the book of Acts, Luke conveys 
information of the greatest importance in this way.” Here, the character of 
John stands in implicit contrast with Paul: his separating from him is an act 
not of defiance or weakness for coping with the rigours of the mission but 
rather arises from a deep theological disagreement over the direction the 
mission was taking, in which Luke takes the side of John as will become clear 
in Acts 15.37-39 when the split is reinforced (see Commentary, ad loc.). 


Structure and Themes 
There are just two sentences in the sequence, which form two separate elements, 
the second corresponding to the first as a comment on it: 


[a] 13.13a Arrival in Perga of Pamphylia 
[a] 13.13b The departure of John 


Tn terms of participants, these are now defined in relation to Paul, though they 
include Barnabas without his name being mentioned. The narrative of the 
missionary journey moves on to a different location as Cyprus is left behind 
and the mainland lying opposite the north coast of Cyprus is reached. 


101. On the use of Ezekiel in Acts, see The Message of Acts, H, Excursus 8, pp. 381-83; and 
on the assimilation of Herod with the Prince of Tyre, see Excursus 9, pp. 383-86. 

102. Comparison may be made with the initial presentation of Barnabas in either the DOS text 
(1.23) or the AT (4.36); or the third Section (III) of the second part of Acts describing the public 
manifestation of the church in Antioch to Jerusalem (see The Message of Acts, IL, pp. 321-30, esp. 
321). 
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Translation 
Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 
[a] 13.13a Setting sail from Paphos, Paul and — 13.13a Setting sail from Paphos, Paul and 
his circle came to Perga of Pamphylia. his circle came to Perga of Pamphylia. 
[a] 13b John, however, having separated from — 13b John, however, having separated from 
them, returned to Hierosoluma. them, returned to Hierosoluma. 
Critical Apparatus 


13.13 'loávnc B D Il -w- p 57^ R rell. 

The only difference in this verse is the spelling of John (Mark), where both 
B03 and DOS agree in having the single v. The single consonant in the name 
of John-Mark is also found at 12.12 B03 D05, 25 D05*; 13.5 E08 (-vv- B03 
D05); 15.37 D05; cf. the single v in the name of John, the brother of James: 
1.13 DOS; 12.2 DOS. 


Commentary 


[a] 13.132 Arrival in Perga of Pamphylia 
13.13a The narrative develops by moving the action away from Paphos, and 
indeed from Cyprus, with a journey by boat. At the same time, a significant 
change is made in the description of the participants, for they are presented as 
‘those around Paul’. This is a clear indication that Paul has now taken on 
the role of leader in contrast to the directions of the Holy Spirit (cf. 13.2) as 
well as the earlier narrator's reference to the pair where Barnabas is the first- 
named (13.7); there is nothing to suggest that Barnabas is happy to take a sub- 
ordinate role, this interpretation being based on a reading of Acts that assumes 
all references to Paul to be positive. In fact, not only is Paul regarded as the 
leader but it seems that a group of followers has gathered around him, since 
*the ones around Paul' indicates a larger group than simply Barnabas and 
John. 

Travelling by sea from Cyprus to Pamphylia in Asia Minor, the group 
would probably have come to land at Attalia (cf. 14.25), a port on the south 
coast of the area, although it was not impossible to have landed nearer to 


103. The expression oi mepì TTaGAov is ‘a classical Greek idiom’ (Bruce, Text, p. 259) which 
describes those who were attached to a teacher or philosopher and included the leader himself (cf. 
Bailly, mepi, Acc. A, IE oi mepi Tiva). Mark, according to the AT (but never D05), uses it to 
describe the non-Jews who went around with Jesus (Mk 4.10 B03, cf. 3.32 B03, 34 B03; see J. 
Mateos, Los " Doce" y otros seguidores de Jesás en el Evangelio de Marcos [Madrid: Cristiandad, 
1982], pp. 107-17), Luke also uses it to refer to those disciples who sought to defend Jesus at the 
time of his betrayal (Lk. 22.49). Cf. oi mepi TTérpov, Mk 16.1; Ignatius, Smyrn. 3.2. 

104. Cf. e.g., Bruce, Text, p. 259, ‘Barnabas is content with second place, a further light on 
his character". 
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Perga itself since it lay close to the navigable river Kestros some six miles 
inland. Pamphylia was the name of the province lying directly to the west 
of Cilicia. They did not stop there from what the narrative says at this point, 
and certainly the account of their return journey through the area on their way 
back to Antioch suggests that their preaching in Pamphylia on that occasion 
was for the first time (see Commentary, 14.25-26). 


[a'] 13.13b The Departure of John 

13.13b In Luke's writing, the way he refers to characters is a device he uses to 
convey precise information about them, varying the name or its form accord- 
ing to what he wishes to communicate. This was noted at 13.9, for example, 
with reference to Paul. In the case of John, on the first two occasions Luke 
mentioned him, he presented him with the given name of ‘Mark’: at 12.12 
‘John, called (kaAovpevov) Mark’; 12.25 ‘John, who had been called (émKAn- 
Gévta) Mark’, where the name ‘Mark’ refers to his activity as author of an 
earlier Gospel on which Luke constantly draws.’ The Greek present par- 
ticiple at the first mention at 12.12 is an indication of his activity at that time 
when the church was gathered in his mother’s house to pray for Peter in 
prison; the aorist of 12.25 signals, in contrast, that he was not exercising his 
role when he left Ierousalem with Barnabas and Saul. The third reference to 
John at 13.6 contained no mention of Mark, as if his role as evangelist was 
silenced at that point because he was unable to express the truth he had well 
understood about the universal nature of Jesus’ message while Saul/Paul was 
insisting on regarding the ‘synagogues of the Jews’ as the primary places to 
announce the gospel (see Commentary, 13.5-6). Now, as John is mentioned 
for a fourth time, the name Mark is once more omitted, again signifying that 
he is unable to proclaim the gospel he knew. 

As Paul had taken over as the leader by this stage, it would be his ideas 
and theology that dominated and determined the action in spreading the 
gospel. So while Barnabas, as was seen in earlier chapters," had the openness 
of a Hellenist (coming as he did from Cyprus) to the universal message of the 
gospel, Paul's understanding was in some ways more exclusivist, holding on 
to the privileged position of Israel within the people of God. It is small 
wonder, then, that John left Paul and the group that was growing around him, 
distancing himself! from the insistence on taking the gospel to the Jews first. 


105. See D.A. Campbell, ‘Paul in Pamphylia (Acts 13.13-14a; 14.24b-26): A Critical Note’, 
NTS 46 (2000), pp. 595—602; but cf. Chilton, Rabbi Paul, pp. 118, 279, who prefers to see Attalia 
as the port of disembarkation. 

106. For discussion of these earlier references to John-Mark and his identity as the author of 
the third Gospel, see The Message of Acts, IL pp. 360, 388, 390. 

107. Commentary is made on the role of Barnabas and his openness to the Gentiles as an early 
follower of Jesus in The Message of Acts, L pp. 129-31 (1.23 D05); 298-300 (4.36); IL pp. 196- 
97 (9.26); 311—14 (11.22-24); 389-91 (12.25). 

108. The expression &ToXcopijcac am^ aurov is a harsh term that signifies a moving from 
someone, literally as well as ideologically; however, despite Paul's insinuation at 15.38, there is 
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He went back home to Hierosoluma, the form of the name Luke gives to the 
city itself, consonant with John’s open-minded views, for he uses this Greek 
spelling ( 'lepooóAuuo) to signify the city as a neutral location, as opposed to 
the Hebrew-derived name Ierousalem (° leoovcaAry) that denotes the religious 
and exclusivist centre of Judaism (see General Introduction, §VII). 


[D] 13.14-52 Pisidia: Antioch 
General Overview 


The sequence that takes place in Antioch of Pisidia is the central one in this 
section of Acts relating the first phase of Paul’s missionary activity. As such, 
it has a key role to play in the progress of the mission, and in the development 
of Paul’s strategy. John-Mark having left them, Paul and Barnabas go for the 
first time into a region that has not been mentioned previously with regard to 
the spread of the gospel, but where their point of contact remains the syna- 
gogue. From Antioch, they will leave the region of Pisidia and go to Iconium 
in the neighbouring area of Phrygia (Sequence [C’]). 


Structure and Themes 

In the synagogue in Antioch, Paul, who had become the leader of the mission 
(cf. 13.13), will pronounce the first of his speeches recorded by Luke. It is 
important to note that Luke composes the speeches of his characters in accord- 
ance with their individual ways of speaking, and also with their thinking at 
that time (see General Introduction, §V1). 

The aim of Paul’s first speech is to demonstrate how God has continued 
his intervention in the history of Israel by raising up Jesus as the Saviour of 
his people, but also as the means of extending salvation for the first time ever 
to the Gentiles. A second speech is recorded, given a week later and this time 
in the name of both Paul and Barnabas, who make a programmatic declaration 
concerning the change in the status of the Gentiles. The deep hostility on the 
part of the Jews that their speech provokes forces Paul and Barnabas to leave 
the area. 

The narrative in this sequence is organized around the two successive Sab- 
baths, creating two parallel sub-sequences each composed of two episodes: 


[DA] 13.14-43 The Jews in Antioch 
[DA-A]  13.14-41 Inthe synagogue 
[DA-B] 13.4243 Jewish response 

[DA’] 13.44-52 The Gentiles in Antioch 
[DA’-A] 13.44-49 In the city 
[DA’-B] 13.50-52 Synagogue response 


no reason to interpret it as meaning that John ‘deserted’ in this instance (contra B-A-G, àmoyxc- 
pé). 
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The second sub-sequence [DA’] corresponds to the first [DA], in so far as 
both contain a major speech and both show the reaction to the speech, in two 
separate episodes, [A] and [B]. 


[DA] 13.14-43 The Jews in Antioch 
Overview 


This scene takes place in the synagogue of Antioch of Pisidia which Paul and 
his circle visit on their arrival there; it contains a number of parallels with 
Jesus’ visit to the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk. 4.16-30; see Excursus 7). Paul 
takes up an invitation to speak, addressing his speech to the Jews who were 
present and also to the God-fearers, that is, Gentile members or adherents of 
the synagogue of whom a number had taken the step of becoming proselytes. 
In some respects, there are similarities with Stephen’s speech (7.2-5, 33); and 
in others, especially towards the end, with the speeches of Peter, notably the 
one given in Cornelius’ house in Caesarea (10.34-43). The speech shows a cer- 
tain openness towards the Gentiles, and an understanding of the universal 
message of Jesus, though Paul in other ways is still thinking in terms of Jesus 
as the Messiah of Israel (see Excursus 5). 


Structure and Themes 

The sub-sequence is made up of two episodes: the first is largely taken up by 
Paul’s speech in the synagogue of Antioch of Pisidia, and the second by the 
response to it and the results to which it led: 


[DA-A] 13.1441 Inthe synagogue 


[al 13.14 Arrival of Paul and Barnabas in the synagogue 
[b] 13.15 Invitation to speak 
[b] 13.16-41a Paul's speech 
[a] 13.41b Silence 
[DA-B]  13.42-43 Synagogue response 
[a] 13.42 Renewed invitation 
[b] 13.43a Many follow Paul and Barnabas 
[b] 13.43b The spread of the word throughout the city 


The narrator’s observation that Paul’s speech was met with silence is absent 
from the Alexandrian text. On the structure of the speech itself, see Excursus 5. 
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Translation 
Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 
[Aa] 13.14 Having travelled from Perga, they 13.14 Having travelled from Perga, they 


[b] 


arrived in Antioch of Pisidia, and having 
entered into our synagogue on the 
Sabbath, they sat down. 

15 After the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets the synagogue rulers sent to 


arrived in Pisidian Antioch, and having 
gone into the synagogue on the day of the 
Sabbath, they sat down. 

15 After the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets the synagogue rulers sent to 
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[5] 
[a] 


[p] 


The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae 


them, saying, ‘Men, brothers, if there is 
one of you who is a speaker or a wise 
person, or an exhorter, speak to the 
people’. 

16 Paul, having stood up and made a sign 
with his hand, said, ‘Men Israelites, and 
those fearing God, listen. 17 The God of 
this people, Israel, chose our fathers; for 
the sake of the people, he made them 
great during their stay in the land of 
Egypt and with his arm lifted high he 
led them out of it. 18 And for 40 years 
he cared for them in the desert 19 and, 
having destroyed seven nations in the 
land of Canaan, he gave as an inherit- 
ance the land of the foreigners; 20 and 
for 450 years he gave judges until Samuel 
the prophet. 21 Then they asked for a king 
and God gave them Saul son of Kish, 
a man from the tribe of Benjamin, for 40 
years. 22 When he had removed him, he 
raised up David for them as a king to 
whom he said by way of witness, “I have 
found David the son of Jesse, a man after 
my own heart who will carry out all my 
wishes”. 23 Accordingly, God, from his 
seed in conformity with the promise, raised 
up for Israel a saviour, Jesus, 24 John 
having previously proclaimed, in antici- 
pation of his arrival, a baptism of repent- 
ance to all the people of Israel. 25 When 
John was accomplishing his task he said, 
“Whom do you suppose me to be? I am 
not the one, but look! there is coming 
after me one whose sandals I am not 
worthy to loosen from his feet”. 

26 Men brothers, descendants of the 
race of Abraham and those among us 
fearing God, to us the word of this 
salvation was sent out. 27 The reason 
for this is that the ones living in lerou- 
salem and her rulers, without understand- 
ing the writings of the Prophets that are 
read every Sabbath, and by their act of 
judging, they fulfilled them. 28 And even 
though they found no cause of death in 
him when they judged him, they handed 
him over to Pilate for execution. 29 As a 
way of bringing to an end everything 
Pilate to crucify this man; then, having 
obtained their request a second time, they 


them, saying, ‘Men, brothers, if there is 
among you any word of exhortation for 
the people, speak’. 


16 Paul, having stood up and made a sign 
with his hand, said, ‘Men Israelites, and 
those fearing God, listen. 17 The God of 
the people of Israel chose our fathers, and 
he made the people great during their stay 
in the land of Egypt and with his arm 
lifted high he led them out of it. 18 And 
when for 40 years he endured them in the 
desert, 19 having destroyed seven nations 
in the land of Canaan, he gave their land 
as an inheritance, 20 [all in all] something 
like 450 years. And after these things, he 
gave judges until the Prophet Samuel. 
21 Then they asked for a king and God 
gave to them Saul, son of Kish, a man 
from the tribe of Benjamin, for 40 years. 
22 When he had removed him, he raised 
up David for them as a king to whom he 
said by way of witness, “I have found 
David the son of Jesse, someone after my 
own heart who will carry out all my 
wishes”. 23 From this man’s seed God, in 
conformity with the promise, produced 
for Israel a saviour, Jesus, 24 John having 
previously proclaimed, in anticipation of 
his arrival, a baptism of repentance to all 
the people of Israel. 25 When John was 
accomplishing his task he said, “What do 
you suppose me to be? I am not it, but 
look! there is coming after me one whose 
sandals I am not worthy to loosen from 
his feet”. 

26 Men brothers, descendants of the race 
of Abraham, those among you fearing 
God, to us the word of this salvation was 
sent out. 27 The reason for this is that the 
ones living in Ierousalem and their rulers, 
by not recognizing this man nor under- 
standing the declarations of the Prophets, 
even though they are read on every Sab- 
bath, in the act of judging him, they ful- 
filled them. 28 And although they found 
no cause of death, they asked Pilate to have 
him executed. 29 When they had brought 
to an end everything written about him, 
having taken him down from the tree they 
laid him in a tomb. 
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[vi 


[a] 
[Ba] 
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took him down from the tree and laid 
him in a tomb, 30 and God raised him. 
31 This man appeared to the ones while 
they were going up with him from Gali- 
lee to Ierousalem over many days; these 
people right up to the present have been 
witnesses of him to the people. 32 And 
we ourselves announce to you the prom- 
ise that was made to our fathers, that 
God has brought this to fulfilment for 
our children by resurrecting the Lord 
Jesus, the Messiah. 33 For this is what is 
written in the first Psalm, 

“You are my son, 

Today I have fathered you. 

Ask of me 

And I will give you nations 

As your inheritance, 

And as your possession 

The ends of the earth.” 
34 When he resurrected him from the 
dead, no more to return to corruption, he 
had spoken thus, 

“I will give to you 

The sure blessings of David”. 
35 And elsewhere he says, 


“Iwill not give your Holy One 

To see corruption”. 
36 Now David, having served his own 
generation by the will of God, fell asleep 
and was added to his fathers and he saw 
corruption. 37 The one whom God raised 
up, however, did not see corruption. 
38 Let it be known to you, men brothers, 
that through this man forgiveness of sins 
is announced and repentance from every- 
thing of which you could not be made 
righteous by the Law of Moses; 39 so 
everyone believing in this man is made 
righteous by him with God. 40 Watch 
out, therefore, that what has been said in 
the Prophets does not come to pass, 

41a “See, those who scoff, 

Marvel and vanish, 

Because I do a deed in your days 

That you will not even believe 

F someone declares it to you”.’ 
41b And they kept silence. 
42 As they were going out, people were 
urging that things like this be spoken to 
them on the next Sabbath. 


30 God, however, raised him from the 
dead, 31 and he appeared for many days 
to the ones who had gone up with him 
from Galilee to Ierousalem; these people 
are witnesses of him to the people. 

32 And we ourselves announce to you the 
promise made to the fathers, that God has 
brought this to fulfilment for our children 
by raising Jesus, 


33 as indeed it is written in the second 
Psalm, 

“You are my son, 

Today I have fathered you". 


34 Concerning the fact that he resurrected 
him from the dead, no more to return to 
corruption, he has spoken thus, 

“T will give to you 

The sure blessings of David". 
35 And that is why he says in another 
Psalm, 

“I will not give your Holy One 

To see corruption". 
36 Now as for David, having served his 
own generation by the will of God, he fell 
asleep and was added to his fathers and 
he saw corruption. 37 The one whom God 
raised up, however, did not see corruption. 
38 Let it be known to you, men brothers, 
that because of this, forgiveness of sins is 
announced, even everything of which you 
could not be made righteous by the Law 
of Moses. 39 Everyone believing in this 
is justified. 40 Watch out, therefore, that 
what has been said in the Prophets does 
not come to pass, 


41 “See, those who scoff, 

Marvel and vanish, 

Because I do a deed in your days, 

A deed that you will not even believe 


»» 


If someone were to declare it to you". 


42 As they were going out, people were 
asking that on the next Sabbath these things 
be spoken to them. 
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[b] 43a When the assembly had broken up, 43a When the assembly had broken up, 
many of the Jews and the worshipping many of the Jews and the worshipping 
proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas 
as they carried on speaking to them and who, as they carried on speaking to them, 
persuading them to continue in the grace persuaded them to continue in the grace 
of God. of God. 

[b] 43b And it happened that the word of 
God went throughout the entire city. 


Critical Apparatus 


13.14 (° Avrióxtiov) riv Mhoidiav B 57^ & A C 453. 1175 pc Il tie T-iac D, 
Pisidiae d E H L P Y 049. 056. 0142. 33. 1739 JR lat sy co; Chr. 

Antioch was an important town, strictly speaking not in Pisidia but just 
inside the more north-westerly region of Phrygia and in the Roman province 
of Galatia. Since there was another Antioch well within Phrygia (there were 
some 16 of them altogether!), it seems that the one Paul visited was known as 
the Pisidian Antioch because of its proximity to that region; the adjective 
Thoidiav of B03 is not, however, attested elsewhere. Because in the time of 
Diocletian (295 CE) Antioch was assigned to Pisidia, it has been assumed that 
the DOS reading is evidence of this reorganization of the provinces (Wither- 
ington, Acts, pp. 404—405; Metzger, Commentary, 1st edn 1975 [but not 2nd 
edn 1996]). However, as noted by C.J. Hemer (The Book of Acts in the Setting 
of Hellenistic History (ed. C.H. Gempf; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1989), p. 228, 
n. 24), ‘Antioch was assigned to Pisidia by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 5.24.94), and 
Ptolemy (Geog. 5.4.9) calls the city '" Avrióxeia Mioidiac’. 

Further historical information and helpful photographs of Antioch can be 
found online at T. Bolen, www.bibleplaces.com/pantioch.htm, n. p. (accessed 
12.1.2007). 


(kai) &EABóvrec B &* C 81. 1175 pc Il eloeA6- D, (et) cum introissent d p^ 8’ E 
HL P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 JR latt sy. 

The compound siotA0óvrsc in DOS echoes the action of Jesus in the par- 
allel passage of Lk. 4.16 (where the line is accidentally omitted in DOS). 


(cuvaycyriv) Th uépa. rv cafBárov B PR rell, die sabbatorum d ll tiv 
nuerépav (v erasit D*™) v caB&tco D* (gig sin sa mae). 

This is the second mention of the ‘we’-group in the DOS text (cf. 11.28 
D05), this time an oblique one, making two additional first person references 
before the first one attested by both texts at 16.10. There is another additional 
reference at 21.29 D05 (see General Introduction, $VIII). 


13.15 (ei tic £oriv) &v iv Aóyoc TapakArcews B PR rell ll Aóyou (-oc D^), 
copias, £v uyiv, rapaxA. D*, (si quis est) sermo et intellectus in vobis exhor- 
tationis d mae. 
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In B03, ric functions as an adjective qualifying Adyoc, and £v úpñv is loca- 
tional, “among Paul and his companions’ (it is not simply the equivalent of 
‘you have’, which is expressed by the simple dative, without the preposition £v 
[Winer, Grammar, pp. 272-73, contra B-D-R, 8220.1; cf. B-A-G, £v, IV.4.a]). 
In DOS, it functions as a personal pronoun and goes with £v ujiv (‘one of you’) 
which, especially separated from ric, conveys the impression of deference and 
hesitation. The genitive Aóyov of DOS (and possibly the two genitives 
following, too, as explained in the next paragraph) express a thing possessed 
or a quality, a use of the genitive that is found on other occasions in the New 
Testament with a similar force (cf. Mk 5.42: fv yap &ràv 5adexa; see Winer. 
Grammar, p. 244, and cf. Robertson, Grammar, p. 497). 

The three nouns Adyou, codiac and mapakArosox can be understood as 
parallel to each other, expressing three distinct notions. In this case, the 
meaning of Aóyoc is general, conveying the sense of ‘a person who can speak’ 
(cf. 1 Cor. 2.1; and Lk. 24.19; Acts 7.22; also 13.44b DOS below). Alterna- 
tively, copiac qualifies Aóyov in order to define a particular kind of speech 
(cf. 1 Cor. 2.4, 13; 12.8). The position of rapakArjotox at the end of the sen- 
tence confers on it a special importance (contrary to Delebecque's view that, 
having replaced mapoxAroscx: by oo$íac, DOS then omitted to remove the 
second noun [Les deux Actes, p. 86]). The whole request is hesitant, as if those 
asking knew what they wanted (an exhortation from Barnabas, vióc mapakàń- 
otc, 4.36) but were not bold enough to ask for it directly. The result was that 
it was Paul, a man of much speech (cf. 13.44b D05, 45 D05) who responded 
to the request. 


13.16 6 Tladhoc D Il TTaGAoc B $7 & rell. 

The article before the name of Paul is in accordance with the position he 
has assumed of leader, for it indicates that he was expected to be the person to 
speak (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 134). 


13.17 (xoi Aao0) Tot ‘lopand B Y 1175 bo'lop. 181 vg aeth Il voUrov ‘lap. D, 
populi huius Istrahel d ^ & A C 33. 81. 323. 945. 1270. 1739. 1891. 2344 | 
toutou E H L P 049. 056. 614 IR. 

Israel is normally arthrous in Luke—Acts, except in the genitive where the 
presence of the article depends on the context. It can be seen from the follow- 
ing list of references that in the expression ‘the people of Israel’, as well as the 
synonymous ‘sons/house of Israel’, Israel is regularly anarthrous, without any 
other variation between D05 and 801/B03 concerning the presence of the 
article: arthrous 'loparjA: Lk. 1.68, God of L; Lk. 2.25, the consolation of L; 
Lk. 22.30, judges of I.; Acts 4.8 DOS (om. *01/B03), the elders of L; Acts 
28.20 (DOS lac.), the hope of L; anarthrous ’loponA: Lk. 1.16; Acts 7.23, 37; 
9.15 (DOS lac.); 10.36, the sons of L; Lk. 2.32, the glory of your people, IL; 
Acts 2.36; 7.42, the/every house of L; Acts 4.10; 13.24, the people of L; Acts 
4.27, the nations and people (pl.) of L; Acts 5.21, the senate of the people of I. 
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The only variation in the presence of the article before ‘the people of Isra- 
el’ is here at 13.17. In consequence, this articular reading in B03 is anomalous. 
The demonstrative adjective in the DOS reading belongs with tol AaoQ, 
and 'loparjA stands in apposition to the whole phrase (cf. Lk. 2.32). 


Kai (tov Aaóv) B P“ & DF rell ll Sia D*, propter (populum) d (+ xoí: 614. 
1611. 2412 gig sy"; Chr” BarS). 

In B03, tov Aaóv appears to be the object of the verbs that follow to the 
end of v. 20 — Ujcootv, éErjyayev, etc. However, the plural pronoun aurouc in 
vv. 17, 18 and the plural subject of v. 21 with the corresponding indirect pro- 
noun avtoic, takes up ‘our fathers’ from the first clause of v. 17. 

With the preposition 51a in D05, 51a tov Aaóv is a subordinate phrase 
dependent on tycooev and, as a result, the object of the verbs is consistently 
maintained as Tovc matépac nuc. The phrase is consistent with Jewish theol- 
ogy according to which God acted in favour of Israel because they were his 
people, ‘on account of their being the people’ (although Delebecque [Les deux 
Actes, p. 86] finds it ‘impossible’ ). 


iv yf Aiyurtou B ^^ & A 056. 81. 33. 547. 614. 945. 1175. 1505. 1739. 
1837. 1891. 2147. 2412. 2495, in terra Aegypti d Nev Th yq -mto D lèv tH 
-rTQ V 209 | tv yt - Tro E H L P 049 R. 

The phrase in B03 is similar to that found in the mouth of Stephen at 7.36 
D05, zv yñ Atyurtou (£v Th Atyurro B03), 7.40, & yc Aiyimrou, where the 
reference is made from the point of view of the Israelites who have just 
escaped from Egypt and are looking back at recent events. The D05 phrase 
here treats the sojourn in the land of Egypt as a stock fact of history, which 
indeed it had become. 


13.18 (koi) cx: (- E) tecoepaxovtaeti xpóvov B ^ & rell (gig vg) ll £n .y. 
D, annis quadraginta d sy? sa mae aeth.— £rpomo$ópnotv (aŭtoúc) B D & C? 
H L P 049. (056. 0142 —cav). 614. 1739 IR it vg sy"™; Chr Ps-Oecum ll étpo- 
$o$óp-, ac si nutrix aluit eos d D^ A C* E V 334, 181. 1175. 1646. 2127. 
2492 pc gig sy?" co aeth; CAp Hes Theoph. 

It is possible to take cx: as a subordinating conjunction, meaning *when' 
and introducing a clause dependent on the main verb in v. 19, karekAnpovó- 
unoev; this is how it has been rendered in the translation provided above 
because it is the most probable explanation of the B03 text. 

Alternatively, coc may be understood as a particle of comparison qualify- 
ing the time phrase in B03 which is carefully delimited as ‘a 40-year period’; 
it thus underlines the value of 40 as a symbolic number (cf. 5.36, see The 
Message of Acts, I, p. 352; cf. Exod. 16.35; Num. 14.33, 34). An analysis of 
numbers introduced with cx: in Luke-Acts found that on three other occasions 
the adverb ‘is omitted by Codex Bezae if the symbol is an obvious one that 
does not need to be highlighted’ (J. Read-Heimerdinger, ‘Luke’s Use of ox: 
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and woei: Comparison and Correspondence as a Means to Convey his Mess- 
age’, in R. Pierri (ed.), Grammatica Intellectio Scripturae: Saggi philologici 
di Greco biblico in onore di padre Lino Cignelli, OFM [Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum Analecta 68; Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 2006], p. 
272). 

On the other hand, the comparative sense of cx: is rendered less likely by 
the fact that the number 40 in B03 is expressed in an adjectival phrase qual- 
ifying xpóvov. Besides this factor, Paul, within the context of his appeal to the 
history of Israel, is not citing the figure as a symbolic one but as one that was 
taken to be literally true. It is when Israel's years in the wilderness are evoked 
in presenting later events that the number 40 (or multiples of it) is invested 
with symbolic value, as it is used to flag up the ancient paradigm. 

It is unlikely, in view of the strong traditional association of 40 with the 
time Israel spent in the desert, that Paul would use cx: to mean ‘approximate’. 
It is an over-simplification, to the point of error, to say that it is ‘more in the 
style of Luke when numerals are involved to understand cx: as “about” (Metz- 
ger, Commentary, pp. 357-58; cf. the discussion in Read-Heimerdinger, 
*Luke's Use of cx: and cott"). While that sense is sometimes required, it is 
not appropriate here where the number 40 is fixed by tradition. 

Another possibility is that cx; could be an adverb meaning ‘how’, as a resi- 
due of the quotation from Deut. 1.31 LXX where the description of God caring 
for Israel in the desert occurs (cac £rpododopnotv oe kupioc o Bede cou). This 
factor raises the question of a further vi in the text of Acts concerning the verb 
of the quotation, whether tpodpopopéca, ‘care for’, or rpomoQopéco, ‘endured’; 
the vl reflects similar variation found among the Jewish scriptural texts. The 
MT of this verse has the more prosaic ‘carried’ (XÙ) which corresponds to 
Tpotropopécs, but most LXX MSS read tpopodopéca (The vi &rporooópnotv is 
found in one early LXX papyrus of Deut. 1.31 as well as the Church Fathers, 
including Origen [C. Dogniez and M. Harl, Le Deutéronome, in Harl (ed.), La 
Bible d'Alexandrie, V, 1992), pp. 118-19]; tpotropopécs also occurs as a vi in 
the future tense in the following clause (Rahlfs). As for the verb tpopopdpece, 
it is attested at Deut. 1.31 for the first time in Greek; it only occurs once more 
in the LXX, at 2 Macc. 7.27 of a mother nursing her child. The sense of God 
caring for his people in the desert is borne out by the targumic expression that 
God ‘supplied the needs’ of Israel in the desert at Targ. Ong. Deut. 2.7; 32.10; 
Targ. Ps.-J. Hos. 13.5 (R.P. Gordon, ‘The Targumists as Eschatologists’, in 
Góttingen Congress Volume, pp. 113—30), which is brought out here by the 
reading of d05. 

Gordon elsewhere (‘Targumic Parallels to Acts XIII 18 and Didache X1V 
3’, Nov. Test. 16 [1974], pp. 285-89) takes up the suggestion made by Lake 
and Cadbury (English Translation and Commentary, p. 149) that the forms 
&rpomotópnotv (read here by B03 and D05) and étpohodpdpnoev (apparently 
read by d05) are not to be understood as different verbs but simply phonetic 
variations of the same verb rpoqoQopéco in the aorist. This may be the case, 
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but the fact that etporropdpnoev reflects the MT text of Deut. 1.31 means that it 
is difficult to be certain. 


13.19 xoi (kaBehedv) D, et d ^ & rell ll om. B 6. 81 pc sa. 

The omission of kaí in B03 may be due to haplography that arose because 
of the following ka6&Ac»v (Bruce, Text, p. 263; Metzger, Commentary, p. 359), 
but if cx: is taken as ‘when’, xai is superfluous (see discussion of previous 
verse). 


(iv. y fjv) adtadv B P*N (+ àÀAoQUAcv D^) rell ll tv &AAodUAcv D*, allo- 
phoelorum d sy" mae. 

The ambiguity of the referent of aurGv in B03 is avoided by the reading of 
DOS. The term àAAó$uAoc only occurs elsewhere in the New Testament at 
Acts 10.28. In the LXX, it is first used at Exod. 34.15 (according to certain 
witnesses, see Rahlfs) where the context is precisely the entry of the people of 
Israel into Canaan and YHWH's promise to drive out the inhabitants of the 
land of which six nations are named (omitting the Gergashites of Deut. 7.1). 
Elsewhere in the LXX, &AÀóo$vAoc is usually a reference to the Philistines, but 
cf. Isa. 61.5 where it is again a general term for foreigners. 


13.20 coc (Eteov) B ^ & rell, quasi d vg | koi petà raüro coc D' EH L P V 
049. 056. 1739 JR Il kai &oc D* gig.— (revrrjkovra.) kai petà raUra £ócokev 
B 9" & A C 33. 36. 81. 453. 1175. 2344 pc vg | kai &6. 614. 1611. 2412 pc Il 
(mevtrKovta) £&cokev D, dedit d E H L P V 049. 056. 1739 W. 

B03 attaches the time phrase, again prefaced with œs (cf. v. 18), to the pre- 
vious clause, where cx: could indicate the approximate time taken for the 
events described in vv. 17-19 (see Commentary); it then starts a new sentence 
with 'After those things', i.e. the time in Egypt and the desert and the con- 
quest of Canaan. The Byzantine MSS, together with Corrector D of DOS, 
begin a new sentence at the start of the verse, attaching the time phrase to the 
period between the conquest of Canaan and that of the judges. DOS situates 
the end of the 450 years with Samuel who came after the judges (cf. 1 Kgs 
6.1, 480 years from the exodus up to the fourth year of Solomon). 


(ZapounA) mpopritou B $^ & A 81 pc ll tod rp. D C E H L P V 049. 056. 
1739 IM. 

With the article, DOS presents Samuel as a prophet known and familiar to 
his audience; the absence of the article highlights the word ‘prophet’ as if it 
were not necessarily expected. 


13.22 (üyeipev) tov Aou(8 B D4 & A 33. 1175. 2344 | adtoic tov Aov. CEH 
L P Y 049. 056. 614 pm Il Aavtó D. 

The absence of the article in DOS alone draws attention to the person of 
David at this first mention of his name. Comparison may be made with the 
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earlier mention of Saul at 13.21 where the article is retained because he is 
simply the next person to be listed in the history of God’s dealings with Israel. 
In contrast, with David a critical point is reached in this history, and omitting 
the article is a way of underlining the new direction Paul’s speech takes as he 
introduces for the first time not just the person of David (from whom Jesus 
will be descended) but also God's action in raising him up, rjyeipev, a verb that 
will become a leitmotiv in the speech (cf. vv. 23, 30, 37). 


Tov ToU ( 'lrooat) B PR rell ll tov vidv D, filium d e gig vg sy? sa mae aeth; 
Or.— &v6pa D, virum d $^ & rell ll om. B. 

By means of the genitive article, the B03 reading expresses the idea that 
Saul was the son of Jesse, which D05 spells out by including the word vióv. 
Wilcox identifies the reading of &v5pa as a rendering of both the Hebrew and 
the targumic text of 1 Sam 13.14 underlying Paul's reference to David (The 
Semitisms of Acts, pp. 21-24); the LXX, on the other hand, reads dv0pwrrov. 


13.23 toutou 6 tóc àmó TOU onépuaroc B N? P™ rell | rovrov ò 8. &* Il ò 8. 
ov atò T. or. avTOU D (deus autem a semine huius d). 

The demonstrative article, which serves as a connective to the new, com- 
plex clause in B03, switches the focus to David and underlines the Davidic 
line of the Messiah. In DOS, it is God who is fore-fronted and who remains in 
focus as the subject of the new clause, just as he has been of the previous 
sentences since v. 17, except for a brief comment at v. 21a. The connective 
ouv serves to round off the first part of his speech. 


(kar énayyehiav) ňñyayev B ^ & A E H L P V 049. 056. 0142 IR it vg bo 
aeth; Ath Chr” Theoph Aug ll ġysıpev D, resurrexit d C 1. 33. 36. 104. 181. 
242. 307. 323. 431. 440. 453. 467. 522. 610. 614. 630. 927. 945. 1108. 1241. 
1270. 1518. 1611. 1678. 1828. 1838. 1891. 2138. 2298. 2344. 2412 al gig w 
vg sy sa mae; Chr™ Thret Theoph | om. 1739. 

DOS reads the verb £ysipco already used to refer to David (cf. v. 22). It 
carries the dual sense of ‘to raise up’ and ‘to resurrect’ (cf. Peter in Acts 3.15; 
10.40). It will be used in the latter sense at 13.30, without needing the clarifi- 
cation of £k vexpaav according to D05. B03 avoids any ambiguity here with the 
neutral verb ayo. 


ocrfjpa 'Inooóv B & A E P C ¥ 056. 81. 104. 440. 453. 614. 927. 945. 1175. 
1270. 1611. 1739. 2147. 2344. 2412 al vg sy sa bo; Ath Thret ll owtijpa 
tov "In. D | ocornpiav P H L 049. 33 IR | eic ocormpíav 6. 828. 1245 pc. 

The article before the name of Jesus assumes he is a figure Paul's audience 
had heard of and were familiar with, i.e. that Paul is not announcing the 
person of Jesus to them for the first time. 
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13.24 mavti à hacd 'loparjÀ B D, populo Istrahel d P’N? C E V 33. 81. 104. 
547. 614. 927. 945. 1175. 1241. 1260. 1611. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2412 rell Il 
mavti Tea 'lop. &??7* A 1646° | xà 'lop. H L P 049. 056. 1. 88. 226. 323°. 330. 
440. 618. 1243. 1245. 1505. 1646*. 1828. 1854. 2147. 2492. 2495. 

B03 is in agreement with DOS in reading Aacd before Israel, a reading that 
the first hand of &01 wrote but corrected to read simply mavti v 'lopariA. At 
the only other occurrence in Luke—Acts of rac with 'lopar]A, Aadc is read with- 
out vl (Acts 4.10), as may be expected since Aoóc justifies the emphasis of 
mac. 


13.25 Ti ¿pè (Urovorire elvou;) B PR A (ue 33. 81). 915. 1175 pc sa mae 
aeth; Aug QVD* Il Tiva pe D, quem (suspicamini) me (esse?) dp ^ CEHL P 
Y 049. 056. 1739 IR latt sy?" bo; Chr QvD™. 

The difference between the two interrogative pronouns is one of gender, 
whether neuter (‘What?’) or masculine (‘Whom?’). The masculine tallies bet- 
ter with John's answer (cf. Jn 1.20), and Jesus' own question to his disciples (Lk. 
9.20). Either of them could be construed as relative pronouns: *What/whom you 
suppose me to be, I am not’ (see Winer, Grammar, p. 211), though this would 
cause the parallel with Jesus' question to be lost. 


13.26 (yévouc ' ABpadu) oi £v Univ B 91 xoi oi tiv div p^ & CEHLP Y 
049. 056. 614. 1739 IR ll kai oi £v Hiv D, et qui in nobis d A 81. 

B03 somewhat incongruously assimilates the God-fearers with the ‘sons of 
Abraham’. D05 and 801 make a distinction between them, with DOS situating 
the God-fearers ‘among us’ — possibly through itacism, though it does accord 
with the first person plural pronoun in the following main clause (where, in 
fact, many witnesses other than &01, B03 or DO05 read uyiv). 


13.27 (oi Gpxovtec) auriv B PTR DF rell ll AYT.x DP?* (= atic D*), eius 
d gig sin t vg. 

The first hand of DO5 is that of the original scribe; the reading of the femi- 
nine pronoun refers to ’lepoucaAny whose rulers were the Temple authorities. 


Toürov ayvorjoavtes B PŽ N (-oüvrec DP) rell il ur, ouviévtes D*™, non 
intellegentes d sin aeth.— xai Tac povàs (ràv npoonràv) B PËR D rell 
l| tac ypadac D*, scripturas d E sin syP.— xoi (kpivavtec) D, et d ll om. B 
PER rell. 

B03 accounts for the condemnation of Jesus by the Jews of Ierousalem on 
the grounds that they did not know or recognize (the verb &yvoéco has a range 
of meanings) roüTov, which should probably be taken to mean Jesus (v. 23, 
and the subject of £pxoua:, v. 25) since he is also the implied object of the 
following participle xpivavtec; it is not impossible to take it as ‘the message’, 
ó Aóyoc, of the previous sentence. Tac $«wàc Tdv mpojntQv is apparently 
also the object of &yvorjcavrsc, with the sense now of ‘not understand’ (cf. 
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Lk. 9.45). On the basis of these two failings, the Jews fulfilled the utterances 
of the Prophets in their act of judging him. The sentence construction is far 
from easy because of the apparently double object of ayvorjoavtec, as well as 
the distant objects of both xpivavtec and émAnpwoav. 

D05 does not present any grounds of ignorance for the rulers of Jerusalem, 
either of Jesus or the Prophets. Instead, the focus is all on the fulfilment of the 
prophetic writings: they are said to have fulfilled them (which had to happen, 
cf. Peter, 2.23) without understanding them, and this led them in turn to carry 
out an act of judgement. xai before the final participle xpivavrec is construed 
as conjoining it to the participle uù ouvi£vrec in a relation of cause and effect. 


13.28 (süpóvrec) tv aŭt D, in eo d 614. 1611. 2412 lat sy"' co ll om. B 57* 
R rell.— ġthoavto (Tov Tov &* C*) TTA&rov ávoipnüfivai autov B 57^ 
R? C? (DP) rell Il kpivavtes aùtòv TapéScaxav MAdte iva sic àvaipeoiv D*, 
iudicantes autem eum tradiderunt Pilato ut interficeretur d 181. 1838. 

The B03 version of events is considerably toned down compared to the 
D05 account: the leaders ask Pilate to execute Jesus even though they can find 
no justification for it. DO5 insists on the fact that the Jewish leaders judged 
Jesus themselves and then handed him over to Pilate in order for the sentence 
to be carried out. The presence of iva without a verb following has been 
explained by Delebecque (Les deux Actes, p. 87) as due to the distraction of 
a scribe who wrote ‘va in anticipation of a verb; it could equally well be that 
the subjunctive 4 dropped out because of its similarity in pronunciation to the 
vowel of cic: if it were present, the clause would read literally: ‘so that he 
might be for execution’. 


13.29 (c: è) £réÀnoav B PR (-cev D^, consummaverunt d) rell ll &xéXouv 
D*.— (mavta) Ta yeypappeva mepi aurou B Il v. m. av. yey. eiciv D*, de illo 
scripta sunt d (— siciv: D*™ BY” & rell).— (roüvro tov ThAGTov roUrov uiv 
crovupáoa: D*, petierunt Pilatum hunc crucifigi d (t sy"™® mae) ll om. B gin 
N D*™ rell. — xadehovtec B PN rell ll kai Emtuxdvtes mv Kai kað. D (et 
impetraverunt iterum et deposuerunt d t sy" mae).— xoi (čðnkav) D*, et d Il 
om. B PËR D*™ rell. 

B03 views the acts so far as bringing to an end the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecies concerning Jesus, following which they removed him from the cross and 
buried him. DOS, in contrast, sees the next events as continuing to fulfil the 
Scriptures: the Jews’ request for crucifixion and their request to remove his 
body and bury it, underlining Jesus as the topic of the Scriptures by the 
fronted position of the prepositional phrase epi aùtoĝ and the verb ciciv. In 
that text, uév is used adverbially, anticipating the second request that is implied 
in the following clause with xoi émituxovtec maAiv. The final kaí in this 
sequence, after a participle and before a main verb, underlines the special 
significance of their placing the body in the tomb (Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, p. 236). 
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13.30 6 86 Gedc Hysipev avTov éx vexpdav B PŽ v rell ll v 6 6. ñy. D (quem 
deus vero excitavit d) gig sin (+ a mortuis). 

The comment in either text is laconic, but in DOS it is extremely so with 
Jesus, the referent of the relative pronoun, as the pivot between the action of 
the Jewish leaders on the one hand (they put him in a tomb), and of God on 
the other (he raised him). For ¿k vexpcav, cf. Lk. 9.7; Acts 3.15; 4.10; 10.41; 
13.34; 17.3, 31; for its omission, cf. Lk. 9.22; 24.6, 34; Acts 5.30; 10.40; 
13.37. With the relative pronoun, DOS preserves the paratactical style that is 
typical of kerygmatic proclamations. 


13.31 àc (0n) B ^ rell ll oóroc D, hic qui (visus est) d. 

B03 begins a new sentence, with the nominative relative pronoun linking 
back to the previous auróv, whereas DOS begins with a demonstrative, now 
placing Jesus firmly in the spotlight. This is the second of three additional 
uses of the demonstrative in the Bezan text to refer to Jesus (cf. 13.29, voürov; 
13.38, Sià ToUTov). 


emi nuépac mAsíouc Toic ouvavafdoiv auTO amo rfc l'ajiAaí(ac cic ’lepouca- 
Au B PŽ R rell ll v. cuvavafatvoucw (-Bàciv D?) aù. dnd v. T. eic 'l. à' 
"iuépac mAetovac (mÀstouc D4”) D*, his qui simul ascenderunt cum eo a Gali- 
lea in Hierusalem in diebus pluribus d. 

The aorist participle in B03 views the disciples’ journey from Galilee to 
Ierousalem as a block of action, as it refers to their movements before the 
death of Jesus (cf. Lk. 18.31); the appearances of Jesus to them thus refer to 
the time he spent with them in Ierousalem after his resurrection. DOS views 
the situation differently, with the present participle referring to the time the 
disciples spent with Jesus, travelling up to Ierousalem from Galilee after his 
resurrection (cf. Jn 21.1; Mt. 28.16). The period of time Jesus spent in the 
company of the Eleven is also underlined in Peter's speech according to D05 
(Acts 10.41 DOS; cf. 1.3). 


(oitivéc) sio: B E H L P (osvetoiw V) 049. 056 IN I viv sioiv BP A C 33. 81. 
88. 104. 323. 440. 453. 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2344 al gig 
sy’ co | siot viv & 36 Il Gypi viv eiotv D, usque nunc sunt d 255. 614. 1611. 
2412 al lat sy". 

The reading of viv alone may give the wrong impression that the apostles 
were only now giving witness in lerousalem (Metzger, Commentary, p. 361). 
The DOS reading of &ypi viv, on the contrary, makes it clearer that the apostles 
have been witnessing from the time of Jesus’ resurrection up to and including 
the present time. 
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13.32 (matépac) uá D, nostros d E pc lat sy’ sa mae aeth; Amb Il om. B Y” 
^ rell.— tmayyshiav yevopévny B P% & rell ll yev. £r. D, factam pollicitatio- 
nem d 36. 453. 209. 431; Amb Hil. 

The omission of the first person pronoun in B03 corresponds to the omission 
in Peter's speech of the whole phrase mpoc roUc maTépac nucv (3.22 DOS). 
The presence of the pronoun, together with the emphatic position of the noun 
étayyeAiav at the end of the phrase, and the juxtaposition of the action and 
the ancestors as the recipients of it, makes more of the ancient promise and its 
context. 


13.33 (avaotijcac) 'Inooüv B 57^ N rell l| Tov kópiov I. Xpiotóv D, domi- 
num lesum Christum d sa mae; Amb | T. kúp. "In. 614. 2412 sy"; Hil. 

This is the second of only two references to the resurrection in Acts that 
directly include the name of Jesus (cf. 4.33). At both places in DOS, the full 
title of Jesus is given. It is typical of the Bezan text to use the full title in 
formal declarations, though in other contexts the simple name or a short title is 
used, suggesting that the full title is not merely a reflection of a later Church 
practice according to which the name of Jesus would always be accompanied 
by ‘Lord’ and ‘Christ’. It is wrong to say that the full title is characteristic of 
D05 (contra Metzger, citing T.E. Page, pp. 225-26; Barrett, I, p. 646). The 
full title is also common in the letters of Paul (predating the writing of Acts, 
let alone the copying of it), who generally refers to Jesus in a stylized way 
(see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 268, 272—73, for an exhaustive 
examination of the titles of Jesus in Acts). 


cx; kai B 957^ & rell ll obros yap D, sicut enim d.— (év) T podud yéypa- 
rra: T Geurépco BY & A? (AME) C Y 33. 36. 81. 181. 242. 307. 431. 453. 
610. 945. 1678. 1739. 1837. 1891. 1898. 2298. 2344 al; (Hil) | v. od. v. deur. 
yty. E L P 049. 614 IR it vg; Chr (Ambr?) Beda" | v. Seut. yad. yey. H 056. 
440. 1270. 2147 | v. ya. yéy. 1175; (Hes) Beda" Il x. npcoro pah. yéy. D, in 
primo psalmo scriptum est d 1175 gig; (Or Oecum) Hil Cass Beda "ss cc © | 
Toic yoAuoic yéy. P3” t; (Ambr”), 

There is considerable evidence that in some Hebrew collections of Psalms, 
the first and the second psalms were joined as one (see Metzger, Commentary, 
pp. 363—64). The practice is attested by some of the Church Fathers as early as 
Justin Martyr, although the LXX presents them as separate. Zahn suggests that 
Luke originally wrote in accordance with synagogal practice: ‘dem alten jüdi- 
schen Gebrauch der Schriftverlesung in den Synagogen entspricht’ (p. 443). 


(yeyévvnká o£): aimoai map’ pog, kai 6co0co oor Evn trjv KANpovopiay cou kai 
Thy ka ràoxsoiv cou Ta Tépata THe yric D, postula a me, et ego dabo tibi gen- 
tes hereditatem tuam et possessionem tuam terminos terrae d vg” sy"™® mae ll 
om. B PF” & rell. 
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The quotation from the Psalms continues in DOS with the next verse (Ps. 
2.8), thus preparing for the declaration Paul and Barnabas will make at the 
conclusion of their speech on the following Sabbath. The context of the Psalm 
quotation is not, however, in accordance with the situation Jesus confronted, 
nor Paul now, since the next verse (Ps. 2.9) goes on to speak about the nations 
being given to the king in order that he might ‘smash’ and ‘shatter’ them — 
this discrepancy of context may have caused the verse to be omitted if it were 
not recognized that in early Judaism scriptural quotations had a significance 
independent of their context. 


13.34 S11 (SE àvéomosv) B 7^ R rell ll Ste D, quando d 255. 614. 1175. 
2412 pc vg? gig; Hil. 

oT: in B03 can be understood as taking up the explanation of the promise, 
started at v. 33 also with ori; ór1 could equally well be taken as dependent on 
eipnkev (Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 395), with either a causal sense 
or meaning ‘concerning the fact that’. óre could also have a causal sense, ‘avec 
idée de cause, comme, puisque' (Bailly, III), or it could be temporal, ‘when’, 
in which case the perfect sipnkev should be taken as already achieved at the 
time of the subordinate verb àvéoTnotv. 


13.35 5ióni kai év &répco (Aéys1) B "^ & A 81*. 1175 (ideoque et alia d) | &ó 
K. £V (+ TÓ 33. 2344) itép% CE H L P V 049. 056. 33. 81°. 104. 1739 IR II kai 
&répox; D lat (mae). 

B03 links the two quotations with a conjunction of consequence and ties 
the second one to another psalm. DOS is less specific, spelling out neither the 
connection between the two quotations nor the source of the second. 


13.36 uèv (yap) B PN rell ll om. D, enim d vg sa. 

B03 continues to make the connections between Paul's points explicit, 
here anticipating the contrast with David that he will make when he shows in 
v. 37 how the citation refers to Jesus rather than to David. 


13.38 £cro úv B D, sit vobis d P’ rell I úpñv orco & A 1739. 

The word order of N01 places stress on ‘you’ by placing the pronoun 
before the verb; its position in D05 and B03, preceding the vocative Gvdpec 
adeApoi, has a similar effect. 


&i& roto B* P 36. 61. 326. 436. 1175. 1838. 2344 al Il &1& Touro D, per 
hunc d N A B? C H? L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR t vg sy? col &’ avtod E 218. 
255. 425. 611. 642. 808. 1505. 2495 pc aeth. 

With the neuter demonstrative pronoun in the accusative, B03 presents the 
grounds for forgiveness as the fact of Jesus being raised from the dead. DOS, 
in contrast, presents the means for forgiveness, using the genitive pronoun 
which should probably be taken as masculine, referring to Jesus (cf. ov as the 
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object of the verb in the previous sentence), but it could also be neuter as in 
B03. 


xoi (ànò mávrov) B C E H? L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR Il koi uerávoia D, et 
poenitentia d vg” sy"" mae lom. 9^ & A C* pc t w vg". 

B03 takes &ró mávrov in apposition to ápapriGv, introducing the phrase 
with an epexegetic kai. D05 relates amo mávrov to perávoia, which stands in 
parallel to &$soic. 


13.39 (iv toute) oóv D (enim d) 614. 1611. 2412 dem sy" Il om. B P“ N 
rell.— (&aioürai) Tapa bee D, ad «deum» d 1611 sy"™® mae | m. à Od 
614. 2147. 2412 t ll om. B "^ W rell. 

With oiv, D05 draws a conclusion on the basis of Paul's arguments so far, 
the demonstrative pronoun probably referring to Jesus as before (see v. 38), 
with the result that it could have a double force: righteousness with God is for 
everyone believing in Jesus, and it is also by him (rather than by the Law). In 
B03, £v roUtrc could be neuter, the same referent as the demonstrative pro- 
noun at the beginning of v. 38; together with the absence of mapa Ged, it causes 
Paul's conclusion to be rather more impersonal than in the DOS account. 


13.41 Epyov (6 où un) B PN A C Y 33. 36. 81. 453. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 
1765. 1827. 2344 al vg sa bo ll om. D d E H? L P 049. 056. 614 IR gig p sy?” 
aeth.— éx&myriro: B 7^ & D*? rell ll -yroera: D*, exposuerit d 88. 330. 467. 
915. 1241. 1837. 1838. 

The repetition of £pyov in apposition to the first mention of the word is not 
present in the LXX text of Hab. 1.5 that Paul is quoting, which is to say that 
B03 departs from it on that point. However, on the tense of éxéinyéopai, it is 
DOS that departs from the LXX in using the future indicative instead of the 
present subjunctive. 


kai żoiynoav D, et tacnerunt d (-oev: 614. 2412 sy" mae) ll om. B ^ R rell. 

The silence with which the people in the synagogue receive Paul's proc- 
lamation, according to DO5, is an indication that they do not accept his words 
(cf. 15.12, esp. in D05). It may be a conscious echo of Hab. 2.20: ‘The Lord is 
in his holy Temple; let all the earth keep silence before him', since Paul has 
just cited a prophecy from that book. 


13.42 (autàv) sic TO peragi oófarov n£iovv B (bo; Chr) | eic t. u. o. E | eic 
t. u. €. TapexcAouv 36. 307. 453. 610. 1678 | map. sic T. u. o. p^ RACY 
097. 33. 81. 104. 181. 323. 440. 614. 927. 945. 1175. 1270*. 1611. 1739. 
1837. 1891. 2344. 2412 al lat sy" sa mae (aeth); Chr*? | map. rà č8vn cic T. y. 
c. HÝ L P 049. 056. 88. 2492 WR ll map. tic t. &Efic o. D, in sequente sabbato d. 

There are several variants involved in this clause: 1) the word qualifying 
TO oófBorov and signifying ‘next’: DOS is alone in reading the classical 
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adverb &£fic in place of the later word, yetatu, that is found in all the other 
witnesses; 2) the verb signifying that they asked Paul and Barnabas to speak 
again: BO3 is alone in reading àẸıów in place of mapaxahéco (E has no verb); 
tTapexaAouv echoes the request of the synagogue rulers in 13.15 (see above 
and Commentary, ad loc.), that some exhortation be spoken to them; 3) the 
word order of the verb in relation to the time phrase: B03 places the time 
phrase first, as does a series of minuscules with the alternative verb; all the 
other readings have the verb first; 4) the subject of the verb: the JIt reading 
makes it explicit as the Gentiles, contrasting them with the Jews whose 
synagogue they had been in: (££iovtcov && auTOv) ik The ouvayoyric Tv lov- 
Saio. 


Tà (Puata) B p^ & DF rell il om. D*. 

The absence of the article in the demonstrative phrase in DO5 is unusual in 
Greek but not unknown (see Robertson, Grammar, pp. 701—702, who cites 
Acts 1.5; 24.21 as well as various examples found in inscriptions, though all 
with the demonstrative in pre-noun position). It may be a way of expressing 
that the people did not want to hear exactly the same things repeated, but some- 
thing like them. 


13.43 (Autcionc &è) aUroic &* Il om. B Dd P” &? rell.— tà Bapvaga B p^ & 
rell il BapvaBa D 216. 1175 mae; Chr. 

The dative pronoun in &01* apparently refers to the agent of the passive 
participle Av8eionc, presumably Paul and Barnabas. The absence of the article 
before Barnabas in DOS causes them to be viewed as a united pair, acting in 
harmony (see Heimerdinger and Levinsohn, "The Use of the Article', p. 29). 


&reiBov (avtouc) B ^ & D*™ rell ll émei0ovro D* (persuadentes d) 919. 
BO3 has the aorist active where D05 has the imperfect middle. 


(Bco0.) &yévero Se kað’ GAnc Tic róAecac SieAGeiv tov Adyov Tou Scot D (factum 
est autem per totam civitatem transire verbum domini d sy™®) | ty. 5& Kata 
m&cav móAiv $nuto8Rvai Tov Adyov E w vg? (mae); Beda? **'? l| om. B BP“ N 
rell. 

The narrative comment with which DOS closes this first sub-sequence 
[DA] in Antioch refers to the spread throughout the whole city of teaching 
about God in general and not to the message of Jesus in particular (cf. Critical 
Apparatus, 13.5). According to the pattern regularly maintained elsewhere by 
DOS, the spread of ‘the word of God’ always occurs among Gentiles since, in 
the form of the Torah, it has been known by Jews since the very beginning. 
Receiving the word of God is a necessary prelude to the acceptance of the 
message of Jesus, as will be seen in Paul's speech the following week (see 
Excursus 1). 
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The sentence may have dropped out of B03 through haplography: tot Oto0 
ends the previous sentence, and the following one in B03 (see on 13.44 in the 
following sub-sequence [D'A]). 


Commentary 
[DA-A] 13.14-41 In the Synagogue 


[a] 13.14 Arrival of Paul and Barnabas in the Synagogue 

13.14 From Perga, Paul and his circle (cf. 13.132) continued their journey for 
about 100 miles northwards to the city of Antioch, one of many places of this 
name that had been founded in honour of the Seleucid Antiochus the Great. 
Antioch was the administrative and military seat of southern Galatia; it will be 
to churches in this area that Paul will address his Letter to the Galatians. As it 
lies on a plateau at an altitude of 3,000 ft, separated from the coast by the 
Taurus mountains, the journey there would have been a difficult one. 

It can be deduced from archaeological evidence that the motivation for the 
choice of Antioch as the next destination was the presence there of the estate 
of Sergius Paulus in Paphos, and the suggestion that it was under the pro- 
consul’s protection that Paul took his group to Antioch after Paphos has much . 
to commend it, for it is not obvious why he would otherwise have chosen the 
place. 

The first recorded action of Paul and his companions was that they joined 
in the synagogue meeting on the Sabbath. The structure of the sentence in 
Greek presents their participation at the synagogue service as their immediate 
concern."! This procedure continues Paul's pattern, established in Salamis 
(13.5) and Paphos (13.6), of seeking out the Jews first in the places he visited. 
He will later pursue the same practice elsewhere. 

A parallel with Jesus' visit to the synagogue in Nazareth is apparent from 
the outset: eiorjAev ... Ev TH nuépg rov ooffBarov (Lk. 4.16). The compound 
verb at the beginning of the sentence in Codex Bezae of Acts 13.14b rein- 
forces the parallel; however, the continuation makes a significant alteration 
with an interesting reading that is frequently overlooked by commentators: the 
synagogue in Antioch of Pisidia was 'our' synagogue. If this reading is 
correct, the implication is that the narrator of Acts, included among those who 
accompanied Paul as the ‘we’-group, was from Antioch of Pisidia even 
though he would appear not have been present on this occasion or, if he was, 
he makes nothing of it. The reading tallies with the conclusion, most probable 
in the Bezan text, that the narrator of Acts was of Jewish origin (see General 
Introduction, $I). 


109. For further description of Antioch of Pisidia and of its significance for Paul, see Chilton, 
Rabbi Paul, pp. 117-18, 278-79. 

110. Chilton, Rabbi Paul, pp. 117-18. 

111. The two main verbs, conjoined with kai, are Tapeyévovto (‘they arrived’) and éxa6i- 
cav (‘they sat down’). 
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Despite the predominantly Gentile nature of the city, there was a strong 
and influential Jewish presence, to judge from the reaction of the city overall 
to what happened in the synagogue on the day Paul visited it with his 
companions. In the synagogue, they took their seats. This would have been the 
normal position of those attending the synagogue as far as can be judged from 
archaeological remains. 


[b] 13.15 Invitation to Speak 

13.15 The lessons from the Law (seder) and the Prophets (haftarah) were 
the essential reason for the existence of the synagogues in the years before the 
destruction of the Temple.'!” Passages were selected according to a lectionary, 
although there is considerable doubt as to the date these were introduced and 
the form they took.!? The reading of the Hebrew scrolls would be followed 
by an interpretation in the vernacular, leading to a homily that would depend 
closely on the scriptural readings for the day.'™ It is thus permissible to see 
Paul's speech as fulfilling the role of the expected homily. Although Luke 
does not say what the readings were on that day, there is evidence in Paul's 
speech to suggest that the seder may have been Deut. 4.25-46 and the hafta- 
rah 2 Sam. 7.6-16.* 

It is the synagogue rulers, oi àpyiouváycoyoi,! 5 who approach Paul's group 
with a request for a homily addressed ‘to the people’, that is the Jewish peple. 
They are addressed as fellow-Jews (‘Men brothers’) and the formulation of 
the question is somewhat deferential and indirect, though the form the request 
takes varies according to the manuscripts of Acts: in the Alexandrian text, 
they are asked if ‘there is a word of exhortation among them’; in the Bezan 
text, the enquirers seek to know whether among Paul and his companions 
there is anyone who might be ‘a person of speech, or of wisdom, or of exhor- 
tation’. The word order of this text places particular emphasis on the final 
word ‘of exhortation’ and the tone of respectful deference is especially 
marked (see Critical Apparatus for discussion of the language of the variants). 
The importance put on ‘a person of ... exhortation’ seems to indicate that, in 
Luke’s mind at least, Barnabas, the ‘son of exhortation’ par excellence (cf. 


112. Safrai and Stern, The Jewish People, Il, pp. 908-944. 

113. The two major works on the synagogal lectionary cycles are C. Perrot, La lecture de la 
Bible (Hildesheim: Verlag Dr H.A. Gerstenberg, 1973), and J. Mann, The Bible as Read and 
Preached in the Old Synagogue, I (New York: KTAV, 1940; 2nd edn 1971); H (ed. L Sonne; 
Ohio: Hebrew Union College, 1966). It will be seen that there are disagreements between them 
concerning the identification of readings and their attribution to cycles. 

114. A summary of synagogue practice, together with a critical examination of Paul's speech in 
Acts 13.16-41, is given in J.W. Bowker, ‘Speeches in Acts: A Study in Proem and Yelammedenu 
Form’, NTS 14 (1967-68), pp. 96-111. 

115. Bowker, ‘Speeches in Acts’, pp. 102-103. 

116. The term is a technical one and the plural may indicate that the synagogue was a large 
one. 
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1.23 D05; 4.36; 9.31)" would have been the person best placed to speak. He 
will get the opportunity to express his ideas and exert his influence on Paul in 
the second recorded speech in Antioch (13.46b-47, see Commentary below). 


[b] 13.16-41a Paul's Speech 
It has been observed that there is clear evidence in Paul's speech of Jewish 
exegetical methods that can only have been known to someone who had been 
trained in them.'"* It follows that not only was Paul familiar with Jewish ways 
of thinking and reasoning but so was Luke, who knew how to reproduce 
a speech that would be an authentic reflection of what Paul said to the syna- 
gogue in Antioch of Pisidia. 

The structure of the speech helps to follow Paul's arguments through some 
reasoning that is at times complex, especially for readers not familiar with 
Jewish exegetical methods (see Excursus 5). 


[a] 13.16b-25 Exposition 1: The history of salvation from Abraham to Jesus 
[B] 13.26-37 Exposition 2: The death and resurrection of Jesus 
[y] 13.38-41  Parenesis: The possibility of forgiveness and final warning 


Each of the three sections is marked by a new address; the time to which the 
contents relates moves from the past (the time of the ancestral promise), 
through the present (the time of the accomplishment of the promise), to the 
future (the time of decision and impending disaster). 

13.16a As it is, Paul is the one who takes up the invitation, the article 
before his name in the Bezan text indicating that Luke's addressee would 
expect him to speak, given the position he had established as leader of the 
group (see Commentary, 13.9, 13). He stands up to speak which, although it is 
the position adopted by other speakers in Acts (cf. Peter, 1.15; Gamaliel, 5.34; 
Peter, 15.7; James, 15.13 D05), would appear not to have been the traditional 
position for the one giving a homily in a synagogue, though it may well be 
that in the Diaspora local practices were followed.'”' The gesture that he 
makes with his hand is reminiscent of other occasions on which Luke asso- 
ciates it with a speaker (cf. 12.17; 19.33, 35 D05; 21.40), not all of them for- 


117. See The Message of Acts, I, pp. 129-31 for a discussion of the reading ‘Barnabas’ at 1.23 
DOS. 

118. See, for example, J.V. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1953), p. 175: ‘in the argument of Acts 13 the work of a schooled rabbi is 
quite perceptible’. 

119. The structure identified here is similar to that proposed by D. Ellul, ‘Antioche de Pisidie: 
Une prédication ... trois credos? (Actes 13,13-43)’, FN 5 (1992), pp. 3-14. It differs from that 
suggested by Bowker, ‘Speeches in Acts’, who sees the first major division at 13.22 with the 
introduction of the proem text and considers the rest of the speech to be the proem homily. From a 
linguistic point of view, the division at v. 22 cuts across a unit of development, and taking vv. 22- 
41 as one unit ignores the change from exposition to parenesis at v. 38. 

120. The time sequence has been well observed and commented on by Ellul, ‘Antioche de 
Pisidie’, p. 5. 

121. Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar, 1, p. 997; IV, p. 185; Schneider, II, p. 131. 
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mal situations.” It may be a means to get his audience to settle down to listen 
(cf. 13.16b below). 


[o] 13.16b-25 Exposition 1: The History of Salvation from Abraham to Jesus 
Following the opening address, this first exposition is made up of eight descrip- 
tive phases and a final, extended one that is more theological in tone: 


13.16b Address 

13.17a X Election of the patriarchs 

13.17b Sojourn of Israel in Egypt 

13.17c Exodus 

13.18 Crossing of the desert 

13.19 Entry into Canaan 

13.20 Period of the judges 

1321 Period of the kings 

13.22 David, the model king 

13.23-25 Jesus, saviour of Israel, preceded by John 


In Codex Bezae, following the address, each of the descriptive phases except 
for v. 17b which is asyndetic, is introduced with xai, and the final peroration 
at v. 23 with ov. In the Alexandrian text, kai is omitted at v. 19 (not 801) and 
ov at the start of the peroration. 

The historical schema followed by Paul is similar to that outlined by Ste- 
phen (7.2-53) but with noticeable differences. It is to do an injustice to Luke's 
understanding and skill to suppose that these arise because he wished to avoid 
repeating things twice or because he had drawn his information from different 
sources. The divergences between speeches in Acts come about for quite a dif- 
ferent reason. Luke of Codex Bezae is writing for Theophilus, the High Priest 
from 37-41 CE during the years following the death of Stephen and the perse- 
cution carried out by Paul as Saul, who had observed at first hand much of 
what Luke is describing to him;’” he had a sophisticated and detailed knowl- 
edge of how the Scriptures were used according to scholarly Jewish traditions, 
and understood how the people in the stories Luke was relating thought and 
spoke. Luke, sharing both his knowledge and understanding, is able to com- 
municate faithfully to his reader the kinds of speeches the characters in his 
narrative would have made. He takes account of their differing situations, 
backgrounds, audiences, and the circumstances of their speeches in order to 
give an accurate representation not only of what they said but also how they 
said it (see General Introduction, §V1). 

The main objective of Stephen's speech was to demonstrate how the people 
of Israel had not obeyed the commandments of God throughout the various 
stages of their history, most significantly as they were transmitted by Moses. 


122. The expression katactioac TH Xttpí is exclusive to Luke; it is not exactly the same as 
that used of a Greek orator (cf. Ekreivac trjv xEipa, 26.1). 

123. See General Introduction, $1lI for a presentation of Luke as narrator of the book of Acts, 
and §IV on Theophilus as addressee. 
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His tone is therefore largely critical, since his goal is to highlight the idol- 
atrous status that the Temple had acquired. Paul's aim will be quite different: 
his purpose in going through the stages in Israel's history will be to demon- 
strate how the destiny of Israel had always been in the hands of God and that 
it was this same God who had given Jesus for the salvation of Israel. The 
overall tone is, in consequence, positive and, even when he has to deal with 
the responsibility of the people of Ierousalem for the death of Jesus, he will 
abstain from launching into any kind of invective. 

The goal of Paul's speech, to which he is heading from the beginning, is 
the declaration of forgiveness in Jesus for everyone and the corresponding 
prophetic warning to Israel in vv. 38-41. 

13.16b Paul addresses the people of Israel, in accordance with the invi- 
tation (13.15, mpoc tov Aadv; cf. lapanA, vv. 17, 23, 24; adc, vv. 17 x 2, 24, 
31; vioi yévouc 'loponjA, v. 26), using a typically Lukan term, ‘Men Israelites’, 
to designate the people of Israel as the people of the Law and the Temple (cf. 
Peter, 2.22; 3.12; Gamaliel, 5.35; the Jews from Asia, 21.28). Any pros- 
elytes present (cf. 13.43) would be included in this first title since they were 
regarded as full members of Israel. Paul also uses the term, however, of God- 
fearers (oi doBoupevoi Tov Bedv), as if they were a separate category of people 
(cf. oi £v uyiv/nyiiv doBouusvoi Tov ev, v. 26). The same term was previously 
used of Cornelius of Caesarea, and apparently referred to Gentiles who sym- 
pathized with the synagogue without becoming proselytes. "5 Despite initially 
acknowledging their presence among his audience, he will at times in his 
speech ignore their existence, instead limiting his remarks to the people of 
Israel. 

Paul commands his audience to listen, as if there had been some disturb- 
ance. 

13.17a The speech opens with the name of God in first place — he is the 
God of ‘this people’ of Israel according to the Bezan text, a pejorative term 


124. Other authors separate 13.38-39 as the single objective of Paul's argument, see J. Kil- 
gallen, ‘Acts 13.38-39: Culmination of Paul's Speech in Pisidia’, Bib. 69 (1988), pp. 480-506. 

125. Apart from Luke, only John uses the term ’lopanAime in the sense of a person of integ- 
rity (Jn 1.47), and Paul three times (Rom. 9.4; 11.1; 2 Cor. 11.22) in the same strong sense as 
Luke. 

126. See The Message of Acts, Il, p. 244. There is some disagreement among scholars as to 
whether God-fearers actually existed as a recognizable group, distinct from both Jews and pros- 
elytes; see L Levinskaya, The Book of Acts in its Diaspora Setting, in B. Winter (series ed.), The 
Book of Acts in its First Century Setting (6 vols; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994-98), V, pp. 51- 
126. Barrett (I, pp. 629-31) identifies them here either as proselytes, or even as the ‘Israelites’, 
rather than a separate group. On the notably social advantages for Gentiles to be attached to 
synagogues, see J. Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek: Constructing Early Christianity (London: T&T 
Clark, 2007), pp. 31-68. 

127. The imperative axovcate is only used when there is some agitation among those being 
addressed: 7.2, Stephen; 15.13, James; 22.1, Paul. 
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whenever it is used elsewhere."* The critical tone contrasts with the positive 
approbation Paul accords the patriarchs, ‘our fathers’, that is Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob who were chosen by God. It will be seen as the speech progresses 
that according to Paul the people have strayed away from the destiny for 
which God had originally chosen their fathers, which accounts for the disdain 
he expresses here. Like Stephen (cf. 7.2), Paul begins his review of the history 
of Israel with the patriarchs but, rather than concentrating on the Promise as 
Stephen did, he focuses attention on the theme of election. With the exception 
of a brief comment at 13.21a, it is God who takes the initiative as the subject 
of the sentences right through to the arrival of Jesus, with an additional 
emphasis through the word order at the mention of Jesus in v. 23 in the Bezan 
text. 

13.17b The next phase in the history of the patriarchs is the time spent in 
Egypt. According to the Bezan text, God made them great on account of the 
people, that is, not for their own sake but for the sake of the people of Israel 
whom they would become.'? The Alexandrian text understands the sentence 
differently, taking the people to be directly the object of God’s action. This 
may seem more logical since, throughout the following phases of God’s deal- 
ings with Israel, it is the people who are the object given that the patriarchs 
had died. On the other hand, the object pronouns are all plural in agreement 
with ‘our fathers’ (auToUc/-oic, vv. 17c, 18, 21b, 22a), as is the verb in v. 21a. 
This being so, ‘our fathers’ come to represent the ancestors in general and ‘the 
people' the nation of Israel as it later came to be. 

The verb ‘made them great’ is used elsewhere only of the exaltation of 
Jesus (2.33; 5.31) and has the sense of raising up out of an oppressed state, 
contrasting the stature acquired by the fathers in Egypt with their condition of 
slavery. 

13.17c Paul's summary of the history of Israel continues in epic terms 
with the account of God leading the ancestors out of Egypt in a demonstration 
of power. The absence of any mention of Moses is striking, especially com- 
pared with Stephen's speech, which paid a great deal of attention to Moses. 
For Paul, the power of salvation has everything to do with Jesus and nothing 
to do with Moses and the Law, as will be seen in the later parts of his speech. 
It must be remembered that Luke constructs this speech to represent Paul's 
thought, not his own, and there is therefore no need for the ideas expressed in 
it to agree or coincide with those expressed by other speakers. 


128. Other occurrences of 6 Aaóc otitoc are found at Mt. 13.15 (= Isa. 61.10 LXX); 15.8 (= 
Isa. 29.13 LXX); Mk 7.6 ( Isa. 29.13 LXX); Lk. 9.13; 21.23; Acts 28.26, 27. The pejorative tone, 
due to the adjective in post-position, is echoed in the phrase Peter uses when he distances himself 
from his own people (100 Aao0 tev 'louSaicov, Acts 12.11) 

129. In DOS, the fronting of the subject in the first line of v. 23 underlines the initiative of 
God: 6 8cóc ov ... Tryeipev. 

130. 8:c + accusative expresses a causal sense, ‘on account of', but also a sense of purpose, 
‘with a view to’ (B-D-R, §222.2a), both senses being rendered in English by ‘for the sake of’. 
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13.18 The fourth phase is the 40-year period Israel spent in the desert. 40 
years is the traditional period of time ascribed to the wanderings of the people 
of Israel in the desert, between leaving Egypt and entering Canaan (Deut. 1.3). 
This is noted, for example, as the length of time for which the Israelites had to 
eat manna, ‘from the 15th day of the second month after they had departed 
from the land of Egypt’ (Exod. 16.2), until they arrived at Canaan (16.35). 
Codex Bezae, in stating the length of the period without any qualification, is 
simply repeating the traditional number of years. The qualification co; could 
be an indication that the whole period extended literally beyond 40 years, 
since elsewhere 40 years is presented as the time the Israelites had to wait 
before entering Canaan once they arrived near the land, because they com- 
plained when they heard from their spies about the fierceness of the inhabit- 
ants they would have to overcome (Num. 14.33, 34; cf. Numbers 13). In that 
case, the 40 years spent in the desert have a symbolic value, expressed by cdc. 

It is more likely that ox: in the Alexandrian text is to be understood as 
a conjunction introducing a subordinate clause of time, especially in Codex 
Vaticanus which does not read kaí before the following main verb: Kai cic ... 
ETpotropopnoev ... kabeltv ... ka rekÀnpovópnosv... (see Critical Apparatus for 
further discussion). 

The variant reading concerning the verb, ‘cared for’ or ‘endured’, cannot 
be evaluated on the basis of the Deuteronomy text from which the reference is 
taken (Deut. 1.31) since the MSS of the LXX vary, too (see Critical Appar- 
atus). The sense given by the Latin side of Codex Bezae, that God 'cared like 
a nurse' for Israel in the desert, reflects the tradition of the Aramaic targums 
of Deuteronomy and concords better with the positive tone of Paul's account 
at this point. He has not yet introduced any complaints against Israel. The 
alternative reading fits better with the tone of Stephen's speech in which he 
attacks the attitude of the people (Acts 7.38-43). 

13.19 The next phase Paul presents is the entry into the land of Canaan, 
with the extermination of the seven nations (cf. Deut. 7.1-2) and the distribu- 
tion of the land to the ancestors of Israel (cf. Josh. 14.1). The term attributed 
to Paul in the Bezan text is the same one Peter used when he first addressed 
Cornelius (Acts 10.28), and expressed the superiority the Jews felt with regard 
to the Gentiles. Paul's choice of the word here shows how much he is talk- 
ing to his Jewish audience from their point of view, for the moment taking no 
account of the presence of Gentile God-fearers (cf. on 13.16b above). 

13.20 The time allocated to the historical periods varies according to the 
MSS: in the Alexandrian text, the period of approximately 450 years refers to 
the history of Israel related so far, though exactly which phases are meant is 
difficult to ascertain since none of the figures given in either the Hebrew or 
Greek Scriptures corresponds to a total of 450 years. ^ They should perhaps 


131. See The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 264-65. 
132. See Barrett, IL pp. 633-34 for various suggestions. 
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be understood as the time in Egypt (400 years) through the wanderings in the 
desert (40 years) up to the conquest of Canaan (10 years). 

The reading of Codex Bezae, taking the 450 years up to the time of 
Samuel at the end of the period of the judges, is scarcely more comprehensible 
if it is taken to refer only to the time of the judges, since the time of the judges 
lasted only 170 years (from 1200-1030 BCE). Even if it is taken to mean the 
time since the exodus up to Samuel, the number is still inaccurate since 1 Kgs 
6.1 speaks of the building of the Temple by Solomon 480 years after the exodus 
and both Saul and David are said to have reigned for 40 years (Acts 13.22, cf. 
1 Sam 13.1; 2 Sam. 5.4; 1 Kgs 2.11). The number of years is unlikely to be 
literal, in fact: even the 480 years between the exodus and the start of the 
building of the Temple do not give a satisfactory, literal date for the exodus.'™ 
Figures cited in such Jewish historic reckonings had a symbolic value (repre- 
senting, for example, the number of generations) that were not intended to 
correspond to literal reality, and it is just as likely that the interpretation of 
450 years during the early transmission of Acts was figurative in some way. 
The difficulty felt today with understanding the meaning says more about the 
limitations of the present-day way of thinking than about the unreliability of 
the New Testament authors or editors. 

This period of the judges, the sixth in Paul’s account of the history of 
Israel, is given an end-time, with the era of Samuel. He was the last of the 
judges and the first of the Prophets after Moses (cf. 3.24). The association of 
Samuel with the end of the 450-year-long period during which the fortune 
of Israel was entirely in God’s hands, anticipates a change in tone. 

13.21 During Samuel’s time, a distinct shift in the history of Israel took 
place which marked an interruption in the divine initiative, for ‘they’ asked 
for a king, thus going against the plan of God (1 Samuel 8). Paul does not 
develop the notion of disobedience, but takes Saul as a new starting point to 
move his speech towards his intended goal, which is Jesus. After a brief 
sentence that has the third person plural as the subject, implying the ancestors 
of Israel, God is immediately described as acting again in giving them what 
they wanted. The detail that Saul, with whom Paul shared his past name, was 
from the tribe of Benjamin just as Paul was (cf. Rom. 11.1; Phil. 3.5), has the 
effect of silently evoking Paul’s own past (cf. Acts 9.4; 22.7; 26.14: ‘Saul! 
Saul!’; see Excursus 2). 

13.22 Paul passes quickly over Saul’s tragic fall to focus attention on 
David as the model king, raised up by God ‘for them’, the ancestral fathers 
whom Paul had introduced at the beginning of his speech as the object of all 
the divine actions (or ‘the people’ according to the Alexandrian text, cf. 
13.17b). Whereas Stephen had spoken about David in order to introduce the 
topic of the Temple, Paul has no such interest. His objective is to show how 
God, who was known to have worked out his plans throughout the history of 


133. Bruce, Text, p. 264; Haenchen, p. 350. 
134. See Jewish Study Bible on 1 Kgs 6.1, p. 683. 
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Israel, also had prepared everything for the time he would send the Saviour, in 
the person of Jesus. 

The portrait of David is entirely positive, being the testimony of God him- 
self: Paul takes as a basis for his presentation the text of 1 Sam. 13.14 in a form 
that combines elements of the MT (or LXX) with elements from the targumic 
version.” What is more, it is prefaced with Ps. 89.21, in such a way as to 
suggest that Paul was drawing on familiar interpretative traditions in present- 
ing David with these scriptural quotations.'* 

The final statement of the quotation, ‘who will carry out all my wishes’, 
corresponds to the targumic form of 1 Sam. 13.14, and constitutes an assurance 
that David, unlike Saul who did not carry out God’s will (cf. 1 Sam. 13.13-14; 
cf. 28.17-18), will carry out to perfection the orders God entrusts to him. 

13.23 These next three verses bring to a conclusion the first exposition 
setting out the workings of God through the history of Israel. The intermediate 
conclusion is marked in Codex Bezae with the conjunction otv, ‘According- 
ly’, and with ‘God’ underlined as the subject of the new paragraph. Not so in 
the Alexandrian text, which has the demonstrative pronoun tovtou, ‘of this 
man [David]’, to lead into the presentation of Jesus, thus placing significant 
emphasis on the Davidic line of the Messiah. 

Jesus is presupposed to be known to the synagogue in Antioch, at least in 
the Bezan text; the omission of the article in the Alexandrian text has the 
effect of juxtaposing the noun ‘saviour’ with the name ‘Jesus’, so bringing out 
the meaning of the name in Hebrew.'®” He is introduced as ‘the seed’ of 
David, ‘according to the promise’. The promise that Paul means is not the 
promise God made to Abraham (cf. Stephen, 7.5) but that made to David — 
namely, that his posterity should rule for ever, cited in 2 Kgdms (= 2 Sam.) 
7.6-16: àvaonjoco TO ormípua oou petrà of (v. 12). It has been suggested, 
indeed, that this text underlies the whole of Paul's sermon!” and could even 
be the haftarah reading, which is alluded to throughout Paul's speech. The 
fact that in the original promise the reference is to a line of descendants, rather 
than one outstanding person, is something that had already been absorbed into 
the exegetical use of the promise in Judaism, where the ‘seed’ could at times 
be interpreted in the plural as meaning the many kings, or sons, of Israel, and 
at others as the unique Messianic king. Paul himself will take up the notion of 
numberless descendants, though only according to the Bezan text, when he 
goes on to demonstrate in Acts 13.33 DOS, and the quotation of 13.34, the 
universal scope of the promise made to David (see Commentary below). 


135. Bowker ("Speeches of Acts', pp. 102-104) identifies the quotation of 1 Sam. 13.14 as the 
introductory text for a proem homily. 

136. M. Wilcox, ‘The Promise of the “Seed” in the New Testament and the Targumim’, JSNT 
5 (1979), pp. 275-93. 

137. The Hebrew ‘Yehoshua’ (also transcribed as ‘Joshua’) means ‘YHWH saves’ (cf. Mt. 
1.21). 

138. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics, p. 172. 
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Already in Acts 2.30-31, Peter had applied the promise made to David to 
the Messiah, on the basis of the dual meaning of the verb aviotnut (‘raise up’ 
in the sense of ‘bring into being’ or in the sense of ‘resurrect’),! and he had 
identified the Messiah as Jesus. Paul does not yet in 13.23 make use of the 
play on the verb aviomm: the Alexandrian text has the verb &yco (‘he pro- 
duced’) and Codex Bezae the alternative verb éycipe (which can also have the 
same dual senses as aviotnut) as an echo of ‘he raised up David’ (fysipev 
[tov] Aavid) in 13.22: David was raised up ‘as a king’ and Jesus as a ‘saviour 
for Israel’. Paul employs the same alternative verb &ysipco at 13.30 to refer 
back to the one God brought into being, at the same time as playing for the 
first time on the other meaning of ‘resurrect’ (the Alexandrian text singles out 
the meaning of ‘resurrect’ at 13.30). Paul will not introduce the verb aviotnut 
into his reasoning until he speaks openly and directly about the resurrection in 
13.33-37 (see vv. 33, 34). A final use of £ysípco will occur at 13.37 (see Com- 
mentary below). 

In his letters, Paul speaks of Jesus as the fulfilment of the promise of the 
seed, both as the seed promised to Abraham (Gal. 3.16) and the seed of David 
(Rom. 1.13). It appears that the assimilation of the two was made at an early 
date in Judaism. The promise made to Abraham, that his seed would be like 
the dust of the earth (Gen. 13.16) or the stars of heaven (15.5) or the sand on 
the sea-shore (22.17), is applied to David in Jer. 33.21-22 (in MT, the targum 
and some MSS of the LXX). The promise of ‘seed forever’ is likewise associ- 
ated with David in Ps. 89.5, just after the targum makes an explicit assimila- 
tion between Abraham (‘my chosen one’) and David (Targ. Ps. 89.4). The 
epithet *chosen one' will again be used of David just prior to the citation Paul 
makes of this Psalm in 13.22: ‘I have exalted one chosen out of my people, 
I have found David...' (Ps. 89.20-21). The first part of this psalm concludes 
with a promise that David's descendants would continue forever (Ps. 89.28- 
38). 

It seems, then, that Paul had in mind Psalm 89 as a whole, when he quoted 
from it in 13.22, and not just an isolated verse. This is, in itself, a typically 
Jewish use of Scripture. Together with the complex intermingling of scriptural 
versions, it is evidence that Paul, and by implication Luke, knew well how to 
conduct sophisticated theological arguments from the Scriptures in accordance 
with Jewish methods and ways of thinking that his audience would be familiar 
with and understand. This is no Gentile narrator cobbling together sources in 
order to give clumsy expression to his own confused theology. 

It is important to note Paul's focus on Israel at this point in his speech, just 
like his restriction of Jesus’ role as saviour ‘for Israel’ (13.23) — it was for the 
people of Israel that Jesus was intended. This is the first of several similarities 
between Paul’s speech and that of Peter to the household of Cornelius (10.34- 
43). When Peter explained the good news of Jesus on that occasion, he had 


139. The link is made explicitly in Acts 2.30 DOS (see The Message of Acts, I, pp. 187-89). 
140. This is the thrust of the demonstration carried out by Wilcox, "The Promise of the Seed’. 
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not yet fully grasped that Jesus was sent by God as much for the nations as for 
the Jews and without the need for any further action on their part; that is 
something he came to realize once he saw how God gave the Holy Spirit to 
the Gentiles he was talking to (10.47; 11.17). So in his speech, despite his 
listeners being non-Jews (10.2, 35), he presented the message of Jesus as 
being for the people of Israel (10.36, 42). This limited view of God’s purpose 
in Jesus was corrected in the case of Peter by means of what he witnessed in 
Cornelius’ house, though he only fully grasped how far the traditional hopes 
and expectations of Israel had to be abandoned after his miraculous release 
from Herod’s prison (cf. his declaration, 12.11).'^' Paul is more ready than 
Peter was to accept the Gentiles without imposing any condition, but 
considers Israel to retain the status as the Chosen People into which the 
nations will be integrated. He will discover in time that the universal message 
of Jesus does away with the notion of privileged status, but his journey will be 
both complex and costly, and will not be finished before he reaches Rome.!^? 

13.24-25 The last two verses of the first exposition focus on John the Bap- 
tist as preparing the way for Jesus, not as an afterthought’? but as an essential 
clarification about John’s role. Paul brings to an end his presentation of the 
history of Israel by mentioning the activity of John the Baptist in a positive 
tone, in contrast to the invective with which Stephen concludes his review of 
the history of Israel with an attack on the rejection of those who were 
precursors of the Messiah (cf. 7.51-52). 

Given the detailed explanation that Paul makes, John may well have had 
groups of followers in the area of Antioch who were making false claims for 
him. The point of Paul’s account is to insist that John preceded Jesus and 
prepared the people for his arrival ([lit.] ‘entrance’) by preaching a baptism of 
repentance. This baptism was intended to be for all the people of Israel, not 
just a select group of initiates, and its purpose was to act as a sign of repent- 
ance in preparation for the Saviour of Israel. His role was, nonetheless, clearly 
preparatory and once Jesus arrived his own ministry began to end. 


[B] 13.26-37 Exposition 2: The Death and Resurrection of Jesus 

The beginning of the second exposition is marked with the repetition of the 
address given in 13.16b. This section of the speech does not bring in a new 
character or event but focuses on the person of Jesus introduced at 13.23. The 
nature of Paul's speech changes here, for he no longer pursues a historical 
survey but addresses a problem: namely, that the people of Ierousalem have 
put to death the Messiah. The structure is similar to that of the first exposition 


141. Peter's gradual discovery of the full scope of Jesus' saving action is explored in The 
Message of Acts, 1L, throughout the Commentary on Acts 10, 11, 12. 

142. Paul’s spiritual journey will be observed in detail throughout the commentary on Acts 
13-28; it is summarized in Rius-Camps, ‘Gradual Awakening’, pp. 281-96. 

143. Barrett, L p. 637 suggests that Luke (or Paul?) was thinking ‘we must not forget to 
mention the forerunner, John the Baptist’. 
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in that there are again eight stages following the initial address, which are 
brought to a conclusion, this time with a series of scriptural proofs. The eight 
stages are made up of four offences carried out against Jesus in Ierousalem 
and four witnesses to his resurrection. 


13.26 Address 
13.27 Offence 1: Judgement of Jesus 
13.28 Offence 2: Handing over to Pilate 


13.29a Offence 3: Request for crucifixion 
13.29b Offence 4: Placing in the tomb 

13.30 Witness 1: God 

13.31a Witness 2: Jesus himself 

13.31b Witness 3: The first disciples 

13.32-33a Witness 4: Paul and his companions 
13.33b-37 Scriptural proofs of Jesus’ universal role 


13.26 Paul launches into the next part of his speech by taking note for a second 
time of his audience, addressing them in terms similar to those used at the 
outset of his speech though in an expanded form. Thus, 'Men Israelites' 
become *Men brothers (typically used of Jews among themselves, cf. 13.15), 
descendants of the race of Abraham', that is, those who represent the first of 
God's promises made to Abraham of descendants without number. He distin- 
guishes them once more (though not according to Codex Vaticanus) from the 
God-fearers (see on 13.16b above). The phrase ‘among us’ tends to confirm 
that Paul viewed them as a separate group of people. He thereby acknowl- 
edges the presence of Gentiles among the assembly, knowing that they are 
sympathetic to the Jewish religious and ethical practices. 

Paul affirms that the message of the salvation he has just mentioned, 
which was through Jesus (cf. 13.23), was ‘sent out to us’. Two points need to 
be clarified here: first of all, the verb eEameotaAn has not the sense of the 
technical verb àmooréAAco used to express the idea of mission (cf. 10.36) but 
a more neutral sense of ‘send away'.' In consequence, the first person pro- 
noun ‘to us’ (riiv) would seem to refer not to the Jews and God-fearers Paul 
has just addressed as his audience, but to Paul and other Jesus-believers who 
have received the message that was originally destined for Israel (cf. 13.32, 
where the emphatic pronoun ‘we’ [nutic] clearly refers to Paul and others who 
preach the gospel message). Since the message of salvation has been sent 
away (from Israel, from the Jews in Ierousalem, cf. v. 27) to the believers, 
Paul is in a position to pass it on to the people in Antioch. He will go on to 
explain how salvation was to be achieved through Jesus. 

_ 13.27 An obvious problem Paul has to deal with is the crucifixion of Jesus, 
which contradicts the expectations of a triumphant and glorious Messiah. 
He therefore begins his explanation, introduced with the typical conjunction 


144. The verb coo TEAAco is used in all the Gospels, whereas the compound is used by Luke 
alone (Lk. x 3 +x 1 D05 + x 1 AT; Acts x 6 + x 2 D05). The sense of ££amootéAAQ is given by 
the prefix £E. 
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yap,'” by going through the events that brought about Jesus’ death. He makes 
no bones about the identity of those he holds responsible: it was those living 
in lerousalem and its (or their, AT) rulers. The form of the name for Jerusalem 
is that designating the holy city as the religious centre of Judaism, the place of 
the Temple and the seat of authority.’ Paul does not mean, then, all the 
inhabitants of the city but the Jews who lived there and who were part of 
the spiritual identity of the place as the city chosen by God to be his dwelling 
place, where the Messiah was expected to arrive and reveal God's glory.'^ 
The ‘rulers’ are the authorities of the Temple and the Sanhedrin who ruled 
supreme in religious affairs among the Jews, despite the presence in Hieroso- 
luma (the secular city) of the government imposed by Rome, and who allowed 
the Jews to exercise their own internal control in religious matters. 

The Jews in Ierousalem benefited from all the knowledge, experience and 
skill of the most eminent teachers and interpreters of the Scriptures. 
Nevertheless, they did not know how to interpret the writings of the Prophets, 
writings that speak of the Messiah and that they would have heard week after 
week being read in the Sabbath assemblies. The Alexandrian text accounts for 
their treatment of Jesus on the grounds that they did not recognize or under- 
stand Jesus (as the Messiah, taking ‘this’ to refer back to the person Paul 
spoke of at some length in 13.23-25). The plea of ignorance is reminiscent of 
that put forward by Peter, also to explain the treatment of Jesus by the Jewish 
authorities (cf. 3.17),'** but it should not be interpreted as an excuse. To the 
Jewish way of thinking, ignorance constituted a reason for wrong-doing but 
did not remove the blame for it — all wrong-doing was serious and to be guilty 
of it unwittingly, if anything, made matters worse (cf. Lev. 5.17). It did not 
alter the need for amends to be made but rather altered the means demanded in 
order to make amends. In other words, from a Jewish point of view, the plea 
of ignorance in the Alexandrian text does not lessen the gravity of the crime of 
Ierousalem, no more than omitting it in the Bezan text increases the severity 
of Paul's observations on the Jewish people. 

In any case, there was also the matter of the writings of the Prophets. 
According to the interpretation given to the Alexandrian text in the Transla- 
tion above (the text is notoriously difficult, see Critical Apparatus), Paul says 
that the Jews in Ierousalem not only did not recognize Jesus but they likewise 
did not understand the utterances of the Prophets, presumably the ones that 
spoke about the coming of the Messiah; but by their act of judging Jesus, they 
fulfilled them (in so far as they speak of the dishonourable rejection of the 


145. yap is frequently used to introduce or link steps in reasoning, without indicating any 
connection of cause and effect. Here it introduces the justification for Paul’s claim that the 
message of salvation was sent out of Israel to the believers. 

146. On the dual terms of Luke, see General Introduction, §VII. 

147. See The Message of Acts, L Excursus 1, pp. 79-87, on the Jewish hopes for the restora- 
tion of Israel. 

148. See The Message of Acts, L pp. 231-33. 

149. This is a flaw in the reasoning of Epp, The Theological Tendency, pp. 41-48. 
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Messiah). The Bezan text has Paul focus entirely on the fulfilment of the 
Prophets: again according to the interpretation in the Translation, the two 
actions of ‘not understanding the prophetic writings’ and passing an ‘act of 
judging’ are linked in a circumstantial relation: the Jewish leaders judged 
without understanding the Prophets, and this caused them to fulfil what the 
Prophets wrote. 

Various other ways of interpreting the relations between the participles 
and the main verb in both texts are possible. What is important is that 
according to Paul, the fulfilment of the Scriptures was necessary, the Messiah 
had to die an ignoble death and be a failure from a human point of view (cf. 
Lk. 24.45-46; Acts 3.17-18), but the agents did not have to be his own people 
whom he had come to save (cf. Lk. 22.22). 

13.28 The second offence of the Jews in Ierousalem was to get Pilate to 
have Jesus killed even though there were no grounds for the death sentence.” 
The Bezan text develops certain details, twice specifying Jesus by means of 
the pronoun (£v auTc/auTóv), repeating that they themselves had judged him 
and then, worst of all, spelling out their act of handing Jesus over to a Gentile 
ruler, Pilate. In his Gospel, Luke underlines the fact that the Jews were unani- 
mous in their decision to hand Jesus over to Pilate (&mav ro mAnOoc, Lk. 
23.1). The specific purpose, according to the Bezan text, was for his death (the 
word used by either text, àvaipsðñva:ı AT/eic avaipeciv DOS, makes a connec- 
tion with Peter's speech to Cornelius, aveiAav, 10.39). 

13.29a The Alexandrian text considers the Jews’ request to Pilate to have 
Jesus executed as completing what was written about him, a backwards glance 
to Paul's opening comment that they had fulfilled the Prophets in their act of 
judging (cf. 13.27). Codex Bezae dwells on yet further details that are viewed 
as continuing to fulfil the Scriptures. Not only did they hand Jesus over to 
Pilate for his execution but they also specifically asked for him to be crucified, 
with the emphatic demonstrative, ‘this man’ (cf. Lk. 23.18, 21, 23). 

13.29b For the Alexandrian text, the prophetic messages about Jesus had 
been fulfilled with his death and there only remains now for his body to be 
removed from the cross (the crucifixion has been implied in their request to 
Pilate, 13.28) and to be placed in a tomb. Peter, in his speech to Cornelius, 
speaks of the crucifixion in similar terms of ‘hanging on a tree’ (10.39). 
Codex Bezae presents even these acts as dependent on the Jews having 
obtained permission a second time from Pilate in order to take down the body 
and bury it. This is the fourth and final offence. 

Paul’s presentation of the facts may be compared with the version Luke 
presents in his Gospel: there, he describes Joseph of Arimathea as ‘a good and 
righteous man who had not consented to their purpose and deed, and he was 


150. The innocence of Jesus is repeated three times in the Gospels: 1) Lk. 23.4; Jn 18.38 
(Pilate); 2) Lk. 23.14-15 (Pilate and Herod); Jn 19.4 (Pilate); 3) Lk. 23.22; Jn 19.6 (Pilate). 
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waiting in expectation of the kingdom of God’ (Lk. 23.50-51),?' and he says 
that it was he who ‘asked’ (nrroaro) Pilate for the body of Jesus (23.52-53; 
cf. Jn 19.38). Paul makes no distinction among those responsible for the 
various stages in Jesus’ death, attributing them all to ‘those living in Ierou- 
salem and its (their) rulers’ (cf. 13.27). That is not to say that he did not 
realize that Joseph of Arimathea was a good man (as if Luke omitted to tell 
him). Rather, his point is not to separate those Jews who acted from bad 
motives from those who were moved by more noble ones (as did Luke in his 
Gospel), but instead to distinguish between the Jews in Ierousalem who were 
responsible for all the overall events concerning the death of Jesus, and his 
disciples to whom Paul will turn in 13.31. 

13.30 Having dealt with the death of Jesus, Paul once more brings his 
speech back to the initiative of God whose intervention in the history of Israel 
he had followed throughout the first part of his speech. The Alexandrian text 
continues by simply reintroducing God as the fronted subject of the sentence, 
so underlining the contrast between the actions of the Jews and the divine 
action which was to ‘raise him up from the dead’, using the same verb &yeipo 
as had been used to introduce God’s ‘raising up’ of David (cf. 13.22), but 
making clear that the alternative meaning of the verb, to ‘resurrect’, is 
intended here by including the phrase ‘from the dead’. God, then, is the 
supreme witness to the fact that Jesus was brought back to life after he had 
been killed and placed in the tomb. Peter makes the same point, directly after 
mentioning the crucifixion (10.40). 

The Bezan text picks up in a more deliberate fashion the narrative thread 
from the first part of Paul’s speech. It was seen that in the Bezan text, Paul not 
only used the verb tytipw of David at 13.22 but repeated it to speak of God 
‘raising up’ Jesus in 13.23, thus drawing a clear parallel between the two. 
Now, as Paul uses the verb for a third time, he gives a backward look to his 
previous use with respect to Jesus at the same time as giving the verb its other 
meaning of ‘resurrect’, in other words making an obvious, albeit implicit, play 
on words. The link in Greek, between the action of the Jews in having Jesus 
killed and buried, and that of God in both raising him up and resurrecting him, 
is a simple relative pronoun with no other connecting word, so that the sen- 
tence reads literally ‘whom God raised/resurrected’, ov 6 Besòs rjysipev. The 
brief sentence functions as a pivot: on the one hand, it acts as a stark comment 
to create a double-meaning contrast between God and the Jews, his people: 
the one they laid in a tomb (the final step in their act of having him killed), 
was the one whom God had previously raised up as the saviour for Israel; but 
also, the one they laid in a tomb, God resurrected (cf. the same idea in Peter’s 
speeches, 3.15; 4.10). On the other hand, the sentence anticipates the clause 
that follows in the next verse. 


151. Gryabdc kal Sixaioc — oüroc ouk fjv ovyKaTtaTeBetpevoc (-ti&suévoc D N al) TH 
BouA( kai rfj rpá£et aŭt- ... öc mpoasdéxeto mw Baoiheiav tod eod. 
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13.31a The following clause begins, in the Bezan text, with the emphatic 
demonstrative pronoun, ‘this man (oGtoc) appeared...’, which corresponds to 
the relative pronoun of v. 30: ‘he whom (6v) God resurrected’. In this way, the 
clause of v. 30, at the same time as linking to the previous discourse as 
explained above, also starts a new sentence that connects forward with the 
discourse Paul is about to develop on the resurrection. In the Alexandrian text, 
the clause begins with a relative pronoun (6c) corresponding to the object pro- 
noun (avróv) of the previous sentence. Jesus himself, then, is active in 
showing himself to his disciples and in this way is a witness to his own 
resurrection. The disciples are described as those who had gone from Galilee 
to lerousalem with Jesus during his lifetime (cf. Lk. 18.31; 23.49; Acts 10.37); 
these do not just include the Twelve but also many others (cf. Acts 1.21-23 — 
even Barnabas, 1.22 D05, who is with Paul as he speaks!), although the 
following verse implies that Paul has in mind a restricted circle. In the Bezan 
text, the reference is to the journey Jesus undertook after his resurrection, 
accompanied by his disciples. Though Luke makes no reference to Jesus 
travelling with his disciples after his resurrection, both Matthew and John 
speak of his appearing in Galilee to the Eleven (Mt. 26.32, cf. 26.20; 28.7, 10, 
16; Jn 21.1). Luke does, on the other hand, present the resurrection appear- 
ances as taking place over an extended period of time, specifically 40 days (cf. 
Acts 1.3; 10.41 D05). Now Luke and Peter may well have given this number 
for its figurative value, which is not of interest to Paul at this point, but it 
corresponds in any case to the *many days' he attributes to the journey. Peter, 
for his part, also describes as a first hand witness Jesus' appearances to a chosen 
group of his disciples, probably meaning the Eleven and a small circle of com- 
panions (cf. Lk. 24.33), and how they ate and drank with him, and kept 
company with him according to the Bezan text (Acts 10.41 D05). 

Whether before the resurrection (Lk. 9.51, 53; 13.22; 17.11; 19.28; cf. 
Acts 10.39) or after (Lk. 24.50 [cf. 24.33, 36]; Acts 1.4), the journey ended in 
Ierousalem, the holy city that Jesus then led his disciples out of (Lk. 24.50). 
He did not intend them to remain within the confines of the Jewish institution, 
though they were to announce the good news within it (Lk. 24.47; cf. Acts 
1.8) before moving out further and further away from the centre. Paul will 
demonstrate that he has understood this programme, even though a concern 
for lerousalem, which at present is not apparent, will continue to dog him 
throughout his journeys until he finally reaches Rome. 

13.31b The disciples to whom Jesus had appeared over a number of days 
constitute Paul's third set of witnesses to the resurrection. These same ones 
are his witnesses to the people, mpóc tov Adov, that is the Jews. The Bezan text 
qualifies their witnessing activity, saying that it has continued up to the pre- 
sent time, that it is going on even now. Paul indicates here his view that the 
scope of the witness of the first disciples of Jesus was to Israel (cf. Gal. 2.7-9), 
though whether or not they would have agreed with him is not so certain. For 


152. See The Message of Acts, I, pp. 64—66, on Acts 1.3. 
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one a thing, Peter himself had been prepared by God to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles and was well aware of the fact (10.1—11.18; cf. 15.7b). Barnabas 
himself, who is with Paul in Antioch of Pisidia as he speaks, had been one of 
the disciples who had been with Jesus from the beginning of his ministry until 
his ascension according to Codex Bezae (1.22, 23 D05), and he also was con- 
scious of his role to take the message of Jesus to the Gentiles (cf. on 15.36-39 
in Section II below). 

13.32-33a The final witnesses are Paul and his companions or perhaps, 
more realistically, Paul and Barnabas, though it is not unthinkable that ‘those 
around Paul’ (13.13) also carried out informal conversations with the people 
in the places they visited. At this point, Paul brings his speech back to the 
promise made to ‘our fathers’, the Bezan text showing how Paul included 
himself among the Jews of the synagogue, sharing a common ancestry with 
them, just as did Peter in his speeches to the Jews in Ierousalem according to 
the same text (2.39 D05; 3.22 D05). The promise in question is the one made 
to David (cf. 13.23), that God would raise up for him a descendant (or des- 
cendants): &vaotrjoo To oméppa cou uera of, 2 Kgdms 7.12. Paul declares that 
the promise has been fulfilled for ‘our children’. The expected reading would 
have been 'their children', which is indeed what some manuscripts read, ? but 
here Paul is being careful to move on from claiming that the promise made to 
‘our’ Jewish fathers is limited to ‘their’ Jewish children. Those to whom the 
promise has been given are, in fact, all those represented in the synagogue of 
Antioch, both Jews and those Gentiles who fear God; they are the first gener- 
ation of those who have access to the promise through belief in Jesus, as Paul 
will explain in the closing elements of his speech. He is looking forward from 
the present time onwards, as the extended quotation from the Psalm given in 
the next verse of the Bezan text will demonstrate. Peter makes a similar 
statement about the promise being ‘for us and for our children’!™ in bringing 
his Pentecost speech to a close, though at that stage he considered the time of 
the Gentiles to be still in the future (2.39 D05).? 

In coming back to the promise, Paul now takes up the verb, aviornui, 
which he avoided on his first mention of it by playing on the alternative verb 
éyeipes (see on 13.23 above). He makes a clear and open declaration, saying 
that the promise made to David has been accomplished in Jesus, specifically 
in his resurrection (or, in the AT wording of this clause and the next, simply in 


153. The possessive pronoun is the subject of some variation among the manuscripts, some 
reading the (apparently) more logical aUTcdv, others rjlíiv in apposition to TOic T£kvotc. N-A” 
adopts the latter reading: TOic T£kvoic [aUTcOv] riiv; see Metzger, Commentary, p. 362 for the 
discussion behind the choice. 

154. 2.39 DOS: ryíiv yap éotiv ý £rayysA(a kai roic Tékvoic rjucv. The AT reads upiv ... 
UpQv, which causes Peter to distance himself from his audience. Some have suggested that Paul 
also said something similar and that the first pronoun riiv accidentally dropped out (see Barrett, 
I, p. 645; Bruce, Text, p. 268; Metzger, Commentary, p. 362). 

155. For a discussion of 2.39, see The Message of Acts, I, pp. 191—92. 
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his being brought into existence’™ — see the next paragraph on the quotation 
from the Psalm). Codex Bezae associates with the resurrection the dual roles 
of Jesus, as Lord and as Messiah. It is often affirmed that it is a scribal feature 
of the Bezan text, or the Western text in general, to complete the name of 
Jesus with his full titles, as if reflecting later ecclesiastical practice, but the 
impression is a false one since there are many occurrences of the name of 
Jesus in Acts that the Bezan scribe did not add to (see Critical Apparatus for 
fuller discussion). At 4.33, the only other reference to the resurrection in Acts 
that directly includes the name of Jesus, there seen from the perspective of the 
apostles, Codex Bezae again reads the full title. It seems to be that the issue of 
the resurrection calls for the title of both Lord and Messiah, because they are 
both aspects of what God has done in Jesus, which are demonstrated by means 
of the resurrection even though they were already active during his ministry. 
Thus Peter, also, associates the fact that it was God who made Jesus Lord and 
Messiah with his place at the right of God (2.32-36). Besides, this is Paul's 
first declaration of the Lordship and Messiahship of Jesus, which he needs to 
underline in order to show how Jesus thus fulfils the promise of a son made 
to David. 

It is striking that Paul, in all his presentation of Jesus, says not one word 
about the life of Jesus, the things he did or taught. This is similar to Peter's 
early speeches (cf. 2.14-36, esp. 2.32) but in contrast to his witness to the 
Gentile Cornelius where he mentions, in a brief but dense summary, the min- 
istry of Jesus through the power of the Holy Spirit, in ‘doing good and healing 
all those who were being oppressed by the devil because God was with him’ 
(10.38). Paul's preoccupation is, first, with the fact that it was God who was 
responsible for bringing Jesus into being, just as he was in the case of David, 
and secondly, with the resurrection and therefore his rule as Christ, as the 
Messiah. These are the things he seeks to bear witness to, which is a some- 
what more limited programme than Jesus entrusted to his disciples when he 
told them to ‘bear witness to me’ (1.8). 

13.33b The next five verses up to v. 37 are a demonstration from Scripture 
that Jesus is a Messiah of all the nations as well as Israel]. * 

Paul first confirms the appointment of Jesus as David's son by citing 
the Psalm of enthronement, Psalm 2 according to the LXX but a continuation 
of Psalm 1 according to other Jewish traditions. The same words were pro- 
nounced at Jesus' baptism according to the Bezan text of Lk. 3.22. Since they 
are pronounced both then by a voice from heaven, and now by Paul, without 


156. Barrett (I, pp. 645—46) excludes the sense of resurrection because Jesus was designated 
as the son of God, cited in the Psalm quotation that follows, during his ministry on earth, not after 
his resurrection. Cf. Bruce, Text, p. 269. 

157. See The Message of Acts, X, on 1.22 (p. 129) and 2.32 (p. 189). 

158. For a thorough examination of the LXX texts, see G.J. Steyn, Septuagint Quotations in 
the Context of the Petrine and Pauline Speeches of the Acta Apostolorum (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1995), pp. 168-85. 
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any other explanation, it can be assumed that they were recognized in Jewish 
circles as designating the Messiah. In the Alexandrian text, the use Paul makes 
of the quotation is different from the use he makes in the Bezan text. Where 
the previous clause of the Alexandrian text reads simply that God has fulfilled 
the promise ‘having raised Jesus’, which (see above paragraph) can be taken 
to mean ‘brought him into existence’ rather than ‘resurrect’, the quotation is 
introduced with we xai ... yéypattat, ‘as indeed it is written... The dec- 
laration that Jesus is God’s son thus relates simply to his being raised up by 
God, and has nothing to do with his resurrection. The Psalm quotation is made 
to endorse the son-ship of Jesus. 

In Codex Bezae, however, Paul’s purpose in citing the Psalm is to demon- 
strate that he who is David’s son also has possession of the nations, so jus- 
tifying Paul’s proclamation that the promise has been fulfilled to both Jews 
and God-fearers. Thus he introduces the quotation with oUtox; yàp ... yéypa- 
trai, ‘For this is what is written...’. Furthermore, he does not only cite the 
verse that declares David as God's son, applying it to Jesus, but he continues 
the quotation, which goes on to give to David power over the nations. In the 
original context, David would rule over them as king and destroy them so that 
they might no longer attack Israel. This idea of destruction is apparently 
absent from the application of the promise Paul makes to Jesus, but it is none- 
theless clearly implied that the time has come for the nations and Israel to 
be ruled over as one by the Lord Jesus as the Messiah. Because the Jews of 
Ierousalem put to death the one who was sent as the saviour for Israel, Jesus is 
enthroned after his resurrection as a universal Lord and Messiah. In what 
measure Paul continues to view Israel as having the privileged status of the 
Chosen People of God is not apparent from his speech at this point, though it 
will become clear that it is an issue that he has by no means yet resolved. 

13.34 What Paul needs to convey to his audience is that the promise made 
to David, like the declaration of son-ship, has been fully realized in Jesus 
because of his resurrection, and because this resurrection is permanent. Death 
is equivalent to ‘corruption’ (Sia8opa), in the sense of returning to the earth 
(cf. Gen 3.19). For Codex Bezae, the important factor in the promise is that 
God has also given him the nations (cf. 13.33b D05); this universal aspect is 
considerably attenuated in the Alexandrian form of Paul's speech, to the 
point that it is rarely noted. 

Paul first of all appeals to a passage from the prophet Isaiah, Isa. 55.3, and 
then to Ps. 16.10 (15.10 Lxx). In the Alexandrian text, these two quotations 
read as evidence that Jesus has been raised up (13.332), that he has been 
resurrected and will not die again (13.34a). The first quotation appears to be 
addressed to the Jesus-believing community, uyiv, who will receive the sure 
blessings (ta Scia) promised to David; and the second gives weight to the 
first with a causal link (51671 xat), by identifying Jesus as the embodiment 
of the sure blessings (tov oiov) and confirming that his resurrection is 
definitive. 
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In the Bezan text, Paul’s reasoning process follows a somewhat different 
path, which has as its starting point the extended quotation of Psalm 2 given in 
13.33b. It should be noted that the connection between the Isa. 55.3 text and 
that from Ps. 16.10 is not made explicit in Codex Bezae. That is because the 
link is not a logical one but a hermeneutical one that depends, for its sense, on 
the similarity of wording. The two passages have in common the verb didcoy1 
in the future (in the first then the second person), and the key noun Goioc, first 
in the neuter plural, ta Sota, then the accusative masculine singular, dciov. 
The verb-noun combination acts as a hook to connect the two passages. The 
notion expressed by the noun is difficult to translate with a single word in 
English: it denotes that which is established or ordered or permitted by divine 
law, ? so ‘blessings’ when referring to something given by God to a person, 
and ‘holy one’ when referring to a person. In the quotation from both Isaiah 
and the Psalm, óotoc translates the Hebrew TOM. Now, precisely the same 
term is found in the Hebrew text of 2 Sam. 7.15 (translated in 2 Kgdms Lxx 
by £Asoc), where YHWH promises his eternal blessing on David: ‘I will never 
withdraw my favour (TOIM) from him’. This is the promise Paul has already 
referred to (13.23, cf. 13.32) in proclaiming its fulfilment in Jesus. The 
particular association of texts, all linked in Hebrew by the same term TON, 
strongly suggests that the scriptural tradition was known in Hebrew not only 
by Paul and by Luke but also, obviously, by their addressees, the Jews of the 
Antioch synagogue and Theophilus respectively. 

Despite the similarity in wording, the two passages have a different 
content and Paul does not cite them as if they both said the same thing. The 
Isaiah passage is a promise, to anyone who will listen to the good things God 
has to say, that such a person will be given the blessings (ta óc1a) promised to 
David, namely that he would be a ruler over many nations. The content of this 
promise is remarkably like that of Ps. 2.8, just cited in the Bezan text of Acts 
13.33b: ‘As I have made him a witness of nations, a leader and commander of 
nations, so you shall summon a nation you did not know, and a nation that did 
not know you shall come running to you, for the sake of the Lord your God, 
the Holy One of Israel who has glorified you' (Isa. 55.4-5). The promise 


159. Bailly, 1, 1. For the use of the term Sctoc in Greek literature, especially in blessings 
formulae, see H. Jeanmaire, ‘Le substantif HOSIA et sa signification comme terme technique dans 
le vocabulaire religieux’, REG 58 (1945), pp. 66-89; J. Dupont, ‘TA ‘OXIA TA ITIZTA (Actes 13,34 
= Isaie 55,3)’, in Études sur les Actes des Apótres (Lectio Divina, 45; Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 
1967), pp. 337-59. 

160. The translation is adapted, according to possible alternative renderings, from the Jewish 
Study Bible (p. 895) which notes: ‘In 2 Sam. 7.8-16 and Ps. 89.4, 20-37, God promised to David 
that his descendants would rule Israel forever as an enduring royal dynasty’. These texts are, of 
course, exactly the ones adduced by Paul earlier in his speech in Antioch of Pisidia as evidence 
that God caused Jesus to come into being in order to fulfil the Davidic promises. However, what 
was not accomplished through David, Deutero-Isaiah applied to all of Israel; whereas Paul, on the 
other hand, applies it to Jesus as the supreme son of David, the Messiah. Thus, in Paul's reason- 
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extended by Isaiah to Israel as a whole is interpreted by Paul, on the basis of 
Ps. 2.8, as fulfilled in Jesus. 

13.35 In order for the fulfilment to hold true, Jesus has to be an everlasting 
Messiah, who will never die. Paul omits the reference to precisely this notion 
from his citation of Isa. 55.3, which contains the words 61a6rnv aicviov, 
‘an everlasting covenant’, in apposition to ‘the blessings’, but it is so much an 
aspect of the promise that his hearers must have known it, just as they are 
supposed to have known the contents of the blessings given to David that Paul 
likewise does not cite. Paul, then, has to demonstrate that the resurrection of 
Jesus was definitive and that he would never die again. In a similar way, Peter 
had taken care to develop exactly the point in his Pentecost speech (2.24-31), 
using the Scriptures, including an extended citation of Psalm 16 (15 Lxx). 
Paul's proof is limited to one verse from this Psalm, consisting of the declar- 
ation made by David that God had given him, his Holy One (tov oiov), life 
and preserved him from death, that is corruption (81a400pà). 

13.36-37 Paul's next task is to explain that the declaration was not 
actually, permanently, realized in David; by implication, the promise of the 
first citation could not be realized in David either. In Jesus, on the other hand, 
God did realize the fact of the Holy One not seeing corruption, and so the 
earlier promise of ruling over the nations is realized in Jesus. The contrast 
between David and Jesus is explicitly underlined in the Alexandrian text (uev 
... 8). David was king in his own time, entirely in fulfilment of God's purpose 
(cf. 1 Sam. 15.28-29; 2 Sam. 5.2, 12). An allusion to 1 Kgs 2.10 is made to 
affirm that David did, indeed, die (‘David slept with his fathers and was 
buried in the city of David’; cf. 2 Sam. 7.12); in consequence, he could not 
receive the blessings promised to him. In a final, laconic sentence Paul 
reiterates that Jesus ‘did not see corruption’, which means that, having died, 
he was immediately resurrected. For the last time, he uses again the verb 
Tyelpev, echoing the previous uses of the same verb to refer, first, to David as 
king (13.22), then to Jesus as saviour (13.23); later, to Jesus again (13.30) 
with the ambiguous meaning now of 'resurrect'. At this final occurrence, 
when the phrasing used on the last occasion in Codex Bezae is repeated (ov 6 
coc ryeipev), the double meaning is strongly apparent, with an intentional 
play on the fact that God not only brought Jesus into existence but also raised 
him from the dead. 


[y] 13.38-41a Parenesis: The Possibility of Forgiveness and Final Warning 

Having set out his demonstration of God's working throughout the history of 
Israel up to and including the resurrection of the Lord Jesus as the Messiah, 
Paul now addresses his audience for a final time, drawing conclusions from 
what he has said so far. There are three parts to his conclusion, each intro- 


ing, it is because of him (rather than Israel) that ‘all humanity ... come to recognize, as a result of 
her [Israel s] redemption, the one true God’ (Jewish Study Bible, p. 895). 
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duced in the Bezan text with the particle otv, which takes the listeners through 
successive steps: 


13.38 Announcement of forgiveness and repentance 
13.39 Universal justification 
13.4041a Warning against unbelief 


13.38 The address as Paul launches into his conclusion is brief and to the 
point, limiting those to whom he addresses it to the Jews in the synagogue: 
‘Men brothers’ (cf. 13.15, 26). This restricted address is not carelessness on 
Luke’s or Paul’s part, or due to a wish to be brief, but quite deliberate. What 
Paul has to say here is for the Jews, as will be seen. A similar procedure was 
noted in Peter’s speech at Pentecost where he addressed the first part of his 
speech to humanity in general but limited the second part to the Jews (2.22, 
36). 

There is a lesson to be learnt from all that Paul has been saying: ‘Let it be 
known to you...’,’™ that on the grounds of the resurrection (bà TodTo, AT) or 
through Jesus (51a rourov, Codex Bezae), they have the possibility of forgive- 
ness, and repentance according to the Bezan text. In a circumlocution that 
summarizes what will become his theological trademark, Paul expresses what 
exactly they can be forgiven for and repented of, that is, everything that the 
Law of Moses was incapable of putting right. The term he uses is ‘be jus- 
tified’ which, in his writings, acquires something of a technical sense meaning 
‘be made righteous’ (cf., e.g., Rom. 3.9-26). His concern, which emerges through- 
out his letters, is that the Law of Moses failed to achieve fully the reconcili- 
ation of people with God. He does not deny that it had partial value in this 
respect, suggesting that in some ways the Law did achieve reconciliation and 
justification with God, but that there were areas that were not affected by the 
means provided by Moses for making atonement for wrong-doing. How far he 
actually believed this is open to question since there are apparent contradic- 
tions in the evidence from his own writings. 

13.39 What is spectacularly new in Jewish terms is Paul's affirmation that 
this justification is for everyone, on the grounds of faith in Jesus (cf. Rom. 
3.22). Peter's conclusion in his speech to Cornelius had been very similar, 
announcing forgiveness in the name of Jesus ‘to all who believed in him’ 
(10.43). 

13.40-41a Paul leaves his audience with a stark warning against rejecting 
what he has said. It now becomes clear why he has addressed the lesson to be 
drawn from his speech to the Jews alone: it is they who are to take to heart the 


161. The point is made in The Message of Acts, L pp. 179—80, 184. 

162. The expression yvcooTOv otw is used only by Luke in the New Testament (cf. 2.14; 
4.10; 28.28). 

163. There are undoubtedly points of contact between Paul's speeches in Acts and his letters 
to different communities. However, to avoid extensive digressions on Paul's theology and Luke’s 
representation of it, detailed comparison will not be made in the Commentary. This topic in itself 
would require another volume. 
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prophetic warning addressed to Israel in Hab. 1.5. Paul quotes from the Lxx 
text, where the opening line differs from that of the Hebrew text. The 
people of Israel are addressed in a critical tone: because of their contemptuous 
attitude, they will marvel at what they see and vanish. The context of Habak- 
kuk’s words was the imminent invasion of Israel by the Babylonians whom 
God would cause to pour into the country of Israel as a terrifying and violent 
mass and take over all their land and possessions (Hab. 1.6-11). The essential 
ideas that Paul takes over are that there is about to be a rush of Gentiles to 
enter Israel and that this is God’s doing, his ‘work’. He is warning the Jews 
that if they do not repent or believe in Jesus and, what is more, accept that the 
possibility of justification with God is also available to the Gentiles, God will 
carry out his judgement™® on Israel, which will be overrun and disappear. 
This is a preoccupation Paul will hold on to — time and time again, he will do 
all that he can to persuade his own people, the Jews, to believe the universal 
message of Jesus in order to save them from being annihilated and taken over 
by the Gentiles. He will have the greatest difficulty in accepting their refusal 
of the message he preaches, until he finally does so when he reaches Rome. 


[a'] 13.41b Silence 

13.41b The reaction to Paul's speech, and especially to his concluding words, 
is noted only in Codex Bezae: the assembly is silent." Now silence can some- 
times express a positive attitude (cf. 15.12, 13 esp. D05; 21.40), and there may 
be a conscious echo here of Hab. 2.20 MT: ‘The Lord is in his holy Temple; let 
all the earth keep silence before him', since Paul has just cited a prophecy 
from that book. Keeping silence (oryáco) in response to a speech, however, is 
at times a sign in Luke's writings that the hearers do not want to say anything, 
because they are not pleased with, nor even know, what is expected or asked 
of them (cf. Lk. 9.36; 20.26). Their silent response, in effect, puts an end to 
Paul's speech. It may be compared with the response of Peter's listeners in 
Ierousalem (some, at least, according to the Bezan text) who, on hearing the 


164. In the Hebrew text, the prophecy begins by instructing Israel to ‘look among the nations, 
to take note and be amazed'. 

165. The notion of God's judgement can be seen from the occurrence of the same phrase, pù 
£TéAÓn, in Simon Magus’ plea that nothing of what Peter had threatened should come upon him 
(undev &rréA6m, 8.24). 

166. The entry of the Gentiles as believers in Jesus does not ipso facto mean the exclusion of 
Israel from the people of God, as stated by Haenchen, p. 55; Schneider, IL, p. 141. The idea is 
rather that if they do not become part of the believing community themselves, then they will be 
excluded from it and it will be made up of Gentiles. 

167. The plural &otynoav can only refer to the people in the synagogue, and not to Paul (as 
suggested by Barrett, I, p. 653; Haenchen, p. 355, n. 2) since he was alone in speaking (cf. 13.16a). 

168. otyóáco is distinguished in Luke from rjouxáto, which has more positive connotations 
(cf. Acts 21.40 D05 [B03, otyáco]; 22.2). The verb cicomráco also has a negative force in Luke 
(Lk. 6.9 DOS [AT om.]; 19.40 AT [D05 otyàco]; cf. Mk 9.34; 14.61 AT [D05 otyàcop. 
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explanation that Jesus the Messiah had been crucified, were anxious to know 
what they should do (cf. 2.37). 


[DA-B] 13.42-43 Synagogue Response 
In a new episode, Luke describes the reaction to Paul’s speech. 


[a] 13.42 Renewed Invitation 

13.42 It is important to note that Paul and his companions go out of the 
synagogue before the meeting finishes (cf. v. 43), as if prompted by the lack 
of response to Paul’s speech on the part of the people in the synagogue. 
Aware of their resistance, manifested by the absence of any kind of discussion 
or questioning, they leave. Obviously, if the observation is omitted that the 
people were silent after Paul spoke to them about Habakkuk’s prophecy, it 
becomes difficult to see why they should leave before the synagogue breaks 
up, which can explain why some manuscripts interpret the people who speak 
in this verse as the Gentiles who met Paul on his way out, while the Jews were 
still inside the synagogue (see Critical Apparatus). 

While they were on their way out,’ people in the synagogue (probably 
the same leaders as gave the initial invitation, cf. 13.15) asked them to return 
on the following Sabbath to speak to them again. The general idea is the same 
in both texts, but there are subtle and important differences in the way it is 
expressed. In Codex Vaticanus, the verb ri£iouv is the simple verb of request- 
ing, in place of the widely attested ‘urging’ (tapexcAouv), which takes up the 
notion of ‘exhortation’ from the first invitation at 13.15 (mapaxAroecoc). The 
Alexandrian text wants ‘these things’ to be spoken to them the following 
Sabbath, referring to the prophetic warning Paul has just given to them. Codex 
Bezae leaves the topic more vague, ‘the same kind of things’, referring to the 
ideas of the speech overall. 


[b] 13.43a Many Follow Paul and Barnabas 


13.43a The narration continues by describing, now, what happens when the 
synagogue!"? was dismissed. The reaction at this point is more positive: a good 
number of the Jews as well as the proselytes ‘follow’ Paul and Barnabas. 
Though Paul is in first place, Barnabas has reappeared as Paul’s principal 
companion, the two of them (as a united team in Codex Bezae, see Critical 


Apparatus) representing the task entrusted to them by the Holy Spirit (13.2) of 


169. The verb Ecipt describing their going out of the synagogue is used only by Luke (Acts x 
4), and is a neutral verb, without the connotations of ‘exodus’ (leaving a place of imprisonment or 
slavery, cf. 12.17) that Luke expresses by means of the verb tẸépxopai. The use of the present 
participle, alongside the imperfect of the main verb (TapexcAouv/niouv), signifies that both 
actions were happening together. 

170. This is the only occurrence in the Gospels and Acts where ouvaycoyT} does not refer to 
the building but to the gathering of the congregation. It corresponds to the verb ouvrix8n (13.44) 
to describe the gathering of the people of the city (tO rAfjBoc, 13.45 DOS). 
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taking the gospel away to other lands beyond the sea. This is an altogether 
better situation than if they adhered to Paul alone." Besides, the verb ‘fol- 
lowed’ has connotations of following as a disciple.'” For that reason, Paul 
and Barnabas are able to persuade them to 'continue in the grace of God', 
which assumes that they were already on the right path and were to keep 
going in it. A similar reference to the ‘grace of God’, manifested in the con- 
version of many Gentiles in Antioch of Syria, was noted when Barnabas was 
sent there by the apostles who had heard what was happening there (cf. 
11.23). At this point, it is not said explicitly that those following Paul and 
Barnabas and talking with them believed, as will be said of the Gentiles as 
a whole after the second speech (13.48). 


[b’] 13.43b The Spread of the Word throughout the City 

13.43b The sentence that sums up the activity in Antioch of Pisidia so far is 
preserved only in Codex Bezae among the Greek manuscripts. It corresponds 
to the colophon that follows the second speech in Antioch (13.48-49). The 
result of the activity of Paul and Barnabas in the city (to be taken as a whole, 
starting with the synagogue speech and continuing with the discussions that 
ensued) is that the whole city became aware of the *word of God'. This phrase 
has a technical sense in Luke's writings, especially in Codex Bezae where it 
refers to God's revelation to his creation (see Excursus 1). The *word of God' 
has hitherto been the privileged possession of Israel and so has been confined 
to the synagogue in Antioch; but with the activity of Paul and Barnabas, it 
spreads to the largely Gentile population of the town. That does not mean that 
they believed it, but that they at least had opportunity to hear it, outside the 
synagogue. This is an essential prelude to the townspeople hearing the *word 
of the Lord’ (13.44b; cf. on 13.48, 49 below), the message specifically about 
or of Jesus, which will be spoken by Paul to the whole city when they gather 
on the following Sabbath. 


Excursus 5 
The Structure of Paul's Speech to the Synagogue of Antioch of Pisidia 


In the text of Codex Bezae, the structure of Paul's speech can be identified, on 
the one hand, by the development in his argument and, on the other, by the cor- 
responding connectives (kai, 5é, oóv, for example) used to link together the 
various steps in his argument. The connectives are essential linguistic markers 
that serve as objective signposts for the analysis of the speech: in Codex 


171. Cf. ‘Paul and those around him’, 13.13; and 8.6, 12: Emiotevoav TO DiAit TM. 

172. akoAou8Eco + dative in the Gospels and Acts has a technical sense of discipleship, which 
is absent when the person being followed is in the accusative (cf. Mk 14.51 D05, TKoAoUGet auTouc). 

173. See The Message of Acts, IL p. 313. 
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Bezae, they create a balanced and cohesive framework that tallies with a coher- 
ent line of argument. 

The overall structure consists of two expositions, rounded off with a par- 
enesis or exhortation. The three sections represent a progressive movement in 
time, starting in Exposition 1 (see Commentary 13.16b-25) with the major 
stages in the history of Israel from Abraham to Jesus; Exposition 2 (see Com- 
mentary 13.26-37), prepared for by the first exposition, focuses on the present 
time, with Jesus as the main topic; and the final Parenesis (see Commentary 
13.38-41), drawing conclusions from the second exposition, looks forward to 
the future. 

The internal structure of the two expositions is repeated. Each opens 
with a similar address, to the Jews and the God-fearing Gentiles present in the 
synagogue. It is followed by eight stages building up to a conclusion, which 
consists in the first exposition, of the presentation of Jesus and, in the second, 
of scriptural proofs to demonstrate his universal role. 

The first exposition consists of a historical survey of Israel, demonstrating 
how at every stage God was in control and directing events. Paul’s goal is to 
prove that the final event in the long story of Israel’s past was the arrival of 
the Messiah, Jesus. The first eight stages of the history are linked with the 
connective xai, except at 13.17b where the absence of connective focuses 
attention on the people of Israel as the object of God’s concern. The successive 
historical eras are presented as a series of events, building up to the final one, 
the arrival of Jesus, who is introduced with the connective ov, ‘accordingly’. 

The second exposition changes in tone, the concern now being to address 
the seemingly inextricable situation of the present time, caused by the Jewish 
leaders putting the Messiah to death. The eight stages this time fall into two 
groups, four offences against Jesus and four corresponding witnesses to his 
resurrection. The offences follow each other in quick succession, linked with 
xat except for the principal event, the request for crucifixion at v. 29a, which 
is marked with 5€. The transition to the series of witnesses is connected to the 
offences with a relative pronoun that serves as a pivot, keeping the focus on 
Jesus; it is followed by a series of pronouns linking together the different wit- 
nesses. The proofs that conclude the second exposition are introduced with the 
typical formula oUTox ... yéypantaı, ‘Thus ... it is written’ (lit.). 

The parenesis is addressed to the Jews alone. It draws conclusions from 
what has been set out in the two expositions. The three steps are introduced 
with ovv, the first announcing a hope for the Jews, followed by a declaration 
that extends this hope to all nations, and concluding with a severe warning 
that brings the speech overall to a close. 

The line of Paul’s argument throughout the first exposition and the second 
up to the scriptural proofs at 15.33-37, presents Jesus as God’s plan for Israel: 
everything is seen from the point of view of the Jews with whom the God- 
fearing Gentiles present in the synagogue are expected to identify. Once he 
moves to the citations from the Scriptures, however, Paul picks up a reference 
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to the Gentiles already implied in a text he had alluded to earlier when he first 
introduced the person of Jesus, namely 2 Sam. 7.15. By a typically Jewish 
combination of these texts and their application to the present situation, Paul 
extends the Messiahship of Jesus to the Gentiles, presenting it as an integral 
part of the eternal plan of God that has, at this present time, finally been real- 
ized. Thus, in the final exhortation, he warns the Jews alone that, if they do 
not avail themselves of the means for salvation offered through Jesus, since 
this salvation is also now available to the Gentiles Israel will be invaded and 
outnumbered by the Gentiles entering into God's people. 


[DA'] 13.44-52 The Gentiles in Antioch 
Overview 


The second sub-sequence in Antioch of Pisidia mirrors the first ([DA], 13.14- 
43), although the first was much longer by virtue of the length of Paul's 
speech. That speech was addressed to the Jews and God-fearers of the local 
synagogue and pronounced by Paul, who was thus alone responsible for 
situating Jesus as the Messiah primarily in relation to Israel. The speech in this 
second sub-sequence is the responsibility of both Paul and Barnabas, working 
together in harmony, and it is Barnabas who gives Paul the courage and 
determination to acknowledge the consequences of the Jews’ opposition in the 
city to the message of Jesus. It should be noted that this speech at 13.46-47 
does not correspond to the request made to Paul and Barnabas as they were 
leaving the synagogue, to speak to them again on the following Sabbath (cf. 
13.42). That particular speech is noted at 13.44 but its contents are not 
recorded. The words addressed to the Jews at 13.46-47 are spoken in response 
to the Jewish reaction to the speech of 13.44. 

This second speech recorded by Luke at 13.46-47 represents a turning 
point in Paul's life and thought, equivalent to Peter's in Acts 12 but with the 
difference that it is only a first step in the case of Paul (see Excursus 11). The 
essential notions expressed within it, that Israel was chosen first as God's 
people but the Gentiles were always intended to be included later, will be 
picked up by James at the Ierousalem meeting (see Commentary, 15.14). It 
should not be assumed that these ideas represent the theology of Luke since 
he, for his part, aligns himself with the *we'-group who were more universal 
in outlook (see General Introduction, $VIIT). Luke's theology is conveyed 
through key figures whom he portrays favourably: thus, he is opposed to the 
idea of the sanctity of the Temple (Stephen, 7.44-50), convinced of God's accept- 
ance of the Gentiles on exactly the same footing as the Jews (Peter, 11.17) and 
does not hold on to the expectations of a restored Israel (Peter, 12.1 ij" 


174. The theological positions expressed by Stephen and Peter are explored in The Message of 
Acts, II, ad loc. 
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Luke has recourse in this incident to an exegetical device he already used 
in the Pentecost scene, whereby the events have a localized, historical reality 
(taking place on a particular Sabbath in Antioch of Pisidia among Jews and 
Gentiles of the city) at the same time as a spiritual reality, which is out of time 
and space and which relates to events that occurred in the beginning of crea- 
tion. The same phenomenon of a dual register was noted in Acts 2 where the 
people who were in Ierosualem at Pentecost were seen, on the one hand, to be 
a literal, historical reality and on the other as a figurative, spiritual one. The 
underlying paradigm on that occasion was the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai when, according to Jewish tradition, all the nations were present, Israel 
among all the 70 nations of the earth. The same event is being recalled in the 
present scene in Antioch as the word of God is received by the Gentiles, as 
will be seen in the course of the Commentary. 

There exists a variety of ancient traditions concerning this unique gift from 
YHWH to his people, often seeking to justify the special place held by Israel 
as the Chosen People of God. It was, on the one hand, a transmission that 
occurred by the intermediary of Moses; on the other, it was an event that hap- 
pened in the beginning of time, at the time of creation. In some versions, it 
was YHWH who offered his Law; in others, it was the Law personified as 
Wisdom who walked on the earth and offered herself (see Excursus 6). Which- 
ever scenario is followed, a common pattern is clear: when God’s teaching 
(the meaning of Torah) was first given, it was offered to all the nations, but 
only Israel accepted to obey it and so it was entrusted to them. Because of 
their fidelity, they were to preserve the Torah and, by virtue of their obedi- 
ence, attract the nations who would be drawn to them when they saw how 
they were blessed, and thus come to know and worship the true God. These 
traditions will be taken up by Paul and Barnabas in the speech Luke has 
recorded as taking place on the second Sabbath in Antioch of Pisidia (13.46- 
47); they are equally in evidence in the speech of James in the Ierousalem 
meeting (15.13-14). Already in his first speech, Paul has alluded to promises 
that foresee the extension to all nations of the blessings God gave to Israel 
(13.33b DOS, 34, 37, 41). For these to be realized, the nations must receive the 
word of God, his teachings and commandments. Now, according to the Bezan 
text of 13.44a, this is precisely what has happened: the word of God has gone 
throughout the whole city. On that basis, the Gentiles (the nations) can now 
listen to and understand the word concerning the Lord, Jesus the Messiah (see 
Excursus 1). 


Structure and Themes 
The events related in the second sub-sequence of the Antioch narrative take 
place over a period of time that is undefined but seemingly brief. They begin 


175. The combination of the historical register alongside a spiritual one as an exegetical 
device Luke uses to interpret the Pentecost event is examined in The Message of Acts, L on 2.5-8 
(pp. 152-64); and on 2.14-40 (pp. 178—92, esp. 179—84). 
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in a first episode [A] on the Sabbath following Paul’s synagogue speech (13.14- 
41) with Paul’s address to the city as a whole [a] and continue, on the same 
day, with the speech of Paul and Barnabas to the Jews who, fired by their zeal 
to preserve their privileged heritage, had opposed Paul [b, c]; the conversion 
of the Gentiles brings the events of that day to a close [c’, b’] but there then 
follows a general statement [a] which, being linked with kai, serves as a con- 
clusion to the overall episode. 

A second episode, [B], follows as a consequence of the first when the Jews, 
having been unable to put a stop to Paul's message of salvation to the Gentiles 
by arguments, now turn to physical means [a, b]. How long after the speech of 
13.46-47 this happened is not specified — the absence of time markers through- 
out these episodes (after the opening phrase ‘On the following Sabbath’) is 
precisely an indication of the figurative register, which overrides the literal 
one in this respect. The persecution leads to Paul and Barnabas moving on to 
Iconium [b’], whereupon the whole sequence [D] is brought to a close with 
a positive summary statement [c]. 

The speeches of the first episode, [A], must have taken place in an open 
space rather than the synagogue, given the number of people (‘the whole 
city’) in the audience. The central theme of the speech of which the words are 
recorded is that the Jews, who were to have drawn the Gentiles to worship of 
the true God according to the writings of the Prophets and Jewish eschato- 
logical expectations, have not fulfilled their role because they have rejected 
his word. In consequence, Paul and Barnabas will take their message to the 
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Gentiles. 
[DA’-A] 13.44-49 In the city 
[a] 13.44 The whole city gather to hear Paul 
[b] 13.45 The zeal of the Jews 
Ic] 13.46-47 The speech of Paul and Barnabas 
Ic] 13.48a The Gentiles receive the word of God 
[b] 13.48b The Gentiles believe 
[a’] 13.49 The spread of the word of the Lord 
[DA'-B] 13.50-52 Jewish response 
[a] 13.50a The Jews incited the influential citizens 
[b] 13.50b Persecution of Paul and Barnabas 
[b 13.51 Departure from Antioch to Iconium 
[c] 13.52 The situation of the disciples 
Translation 
Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus BO3 
[Aa] 13.44 On the following Sabbath, almost — 13.44 On the following Sabbath, almost 


[bj 


the entire city was assembled to hear 
Paul (he made much talk about the Lord); 
45 and when the Jews saw the assembled 
crowd, they were filled with zeal and 
contradicted the words said by Paul, con- 
tradicting and blaspheming. 


all the city was assembled to hear the 
word of God; 

45 and when the Jews saw the masses, 
they were filled with zeal and contra- 
dicted the things spoken by Paul, blas- 
pheming. 
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Ic] 
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46 Finally, Paul, speaking boldly, and 
Barnabas said to them, “You were the 
first for whom it was possible for the 
word of God to be spoken. Since you 
reject it and judge yourselves not worthy 
of eternal life, behold, we turn to the Gen- 


46 Finally, speaking boldly, Paul and 
Barnabas said, “To you it was necessary 
for the word of God to be spoken first. 
Since you reject it and judge yourselves 
not worthy of eternal life, behold, we tum 
to the Gentiles. 


tiles. 47 For the Lord commanded thus: 47 For the Lord commanded us thus: 
“Behold! As a light I have placed you “T have placed you as the light 
for the Gentiles, of the Gentiles, 
So that you might be salvation So that you might be salvation 
to the end of the earth". to the end of the earth"." 

[c] 48a And on hearing, the nations rejoiced 48a On hearing, the nations rejoiced and 
and they received the word of God; glorified the word of the Lord; 

{b’] 48b and they believed, in so far as they 48b and they believed, as many as were 
were appointed to eternal life. appointed to eternal life. 

[2] 49 And the word of the Lord began to be 49 The word of the Lord began to be 
taken throughout the whole country. taken throughout the whole country. 

[Ba] 50a The Jews then incited the God-fearing — 50a The Jews then incited the God-fearing 
prominent women, as well as the rulers and prominent women, as well as the 
of the city; tulers of the city; 

[b] 50b and they stirred up great affliction — 50b and they stirred up persecution against 
and persecution against Paul and Bar- Paul and Bamabas and drove them out 
nabas and drove them out from their bor- — from their borders. 
ders. 

[b] 51 As for them, having shaken the dust 51 As for them, after shaking the dust off 


Ic] 


off their feet at them, they arrived in Ico- 
nium, 

52 The disciples were filled with joy and 
the Holy Spirit. 


their feet at them, they went to Iconium, 


52 and the disciples were filled with joy 
and the Holy Spirit. 


Critical Apparatus 


13.44 (Tà) te B E P 049. 056 IR sy" | ys C 1646 | tóte H? L Il && D, autem d 
p M A C V 33. 81. 88. 323. 440. 547. 614. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2147. 2412 al latt. 

6€ in DOS, together with the fronted time phrase, marks a new development 
in the narrative. te is probably an example of a phonetic error that occurs on a num- 
ber of occasions in Acts, especially in &01/B03 (see Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, pp. 205-206; 210-11). 


r&co (fj róAic) B D^" & rell ll Sdn D. 

OAoc in DOS stresses the idea of the city in its entirety (cf. 13.43 D05). 
GAoc occurs several times in DOS either as a vi for mac (22.5 DOS, dAov to 
mpsofurépiov) or as an additional reading (Lk. 19.44; Acts 13.43b; 14.6, 7; 
19.29). Twice, it is B03 that reads GAoc where DOS reads mac (Lk. 11.34 B03, 
tav TO GPG cou; Acts 2.2, távra Tov olkov). 


(axoGca1) Tov Adyov To G00 B* C E HÖ L P ¥ 049. 056 IR vg? sy bo I v. A. T. 
kupiou B? P% & A 33. 81. 323. 945. 1175. 1739. 1837. 2344 al gig vg* sa Il 
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TlavAou rroAUv te Adyov momoapévou mpi toU Kupiou D, (audire) Paulum mul- 
tum verbum faciens de domino d (mae). 

According to the reading of B03, the people assembled simply to hear the 
word of God, whereas in the other readings it was the message about Jesus 
that they came to hear. DOS has them come specifically to hear Paul who, the 
narrator pointedly comments, made much talk about the Lord. The use of te to 
highlight a narrative comment is unusual in Greek but is found elsewhere in 
Acts (1.15 B03; 2.46; 4.13 B03). 


13.45 iddvtec é B P^R rell Wl koi 18. D, et cum vidissent d.— toù dxhouc B 
P N rell ll tò nAfoc D (turbam d sa mae). 

BO3 starts a new development at the point when the Jews react to the 
gathering of the crowds, using dxAoc in the plural. D05, on the other hand, 
views the Jews' zeal as part of the same narrative development, and uses the 
noun TO mÀfgoc. The word appears frequently in Luke’s work (Lk. x 8 [- 1 
D05]; Acts x 17 [+ 2 D05)), and in the New Testament otherwise only in Mk 
x 2 (- 1 D05) and Jn x 2. It denotes a gathering of people or things that have 
a common identity, unlike óxAoc, which signifies a more disparate crowd, 
especially in the plural (cf. 14.11, 13, 18). Here, it corresponds to the idea that 
the whole city (cf. 6Àn n móXc, v. 44 DOS; cf. v. 43b D05) had gathered for 
the express purpose of hearing Paul. 


TOic (+ Aóyoic toic E) umd (+ Tod E) MavAou AoAoupévoic B N A E V (33). 
81. 326. 1837. 2344 pc Il roic Aóyoic (+ toic D^) umo Tod TT. Aeyouévoic D*, 
sermonibus quae a Paulo dicebantur d | toic ùnò v. TI. Ney. p^ CL HŽ P 049. 
056. 097. 1739 IR | oic umo TI. Aey. 614. 2147. 2412. 

The dative article in B03 qualifies the passive participle AaAoupévoic and 
so is neuter; in DOS, the article qualifies Aoyoic as the subject of the participle 
Aeyoyévoic. This is the second additional mention of Aóyoc in DOS (cf. v. 44). 

The absence of the article before Paul in B03 singles out Paul as speaker, 
as distinct from Barnabas with whom he had previously been named in 
13.43a. The article could also have been omitted because Um6 TlavAou is sand- 
wiched in the articular phrase toic ... AaAoupévoic, where another article may 
have been felt to be too heavy. In DOS, Paul has already been identified as the 
speaker (cf. 13.44), without the article to distinguish him from Barnabas, so 
that the reference to him here is anaphoric (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan 
Text, pp. 139-43). 


àvriMyovrec kai (BAaoonuoüvrec) D, contradicentes et d H? P 049. 056. 097. 
614 IR p* sy’; Chr | Evavtio<u>pevor xai E gig ll om. B 9^& AC L V 33. 36. 
81. 88. 307. 323. 453. 610. 945. 1175. 1270. 1409. 1505. 1678. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2344. 2495 al lat sy? co aeth. 

The repetition of the verb avtiAéyw in DOS is superfluous to the meaning, 
but not to the force, of the narrator's description of the Jews' attack on Paul, 
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who were furious with Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles according to this text, 
rather than simply his popularity as it emerges in the B03 text. 


13.46 nappnoiacapevoi te B 9^ & A C Y 81. 323. 440. 1270. 1837. 2344 | 
map-oi 6 E L H’? P 049. 056 IR, adhibita vero fiducia d ll nappnoi<ac>dpevoc 
te D^ 242. 917. 1175. 1874 pc | map-oc && 1243. 1646.— (6 TTaüAoc xai) ó 
BapvaBac B q^ N rell ll Bap. D 104. 876. 1108. 1245. 1505. 1518. 1611. 
1646. 1838. 1898. 2138. 2495 pc; Chr Theoph. 

Te as the sentence connective confers a particular importance on the speech 
of Paul and Barnabas (Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 135-36: ‘...when 
Te introduces a response, the effect is to give prominence to the response, over 
against the event which produced it. The response then provides the lead-in to 
a significant development in the story’; cf. 21.30; 24.10 [DOS lac.]). 

In DOS, it is Paul especially to whom the singular participle Tappnoiaca- 
uevoc refers; at the same time, the use of one article for the two names is an 
indication that he is regarded as acting in unison with Barnabas when they 
speak (el mav; cf. on 13.43a above). 


(imav) mpdc aùtoúc D, ad eos d ll om. B P” X rell. 

DOS specifies the addressees of the speech, not because there is any ambi- 
guity but as a means to underline their identity as the Jews who have been 
opposing Paul's teaching (v. 45), already highlighted by DOS for their actions 
of contradicting and blaspheming (see above). 


C Yuiv) iv &vayxoiov mpárov AaAn8ivoi B p^ & A E HL P 049. 056. 33. 
1739 IR | dv. np. Aa. C 440 | fjv mp. av. Ao. 547° | Fv av. Aa. mp. V T àv. Fv 
mp. Aad. 1175 Il mp. ñv Aad. D, oportebat primum loqui d. 

The presence of the adverb avayxaiov, ‘necessary’, in B03 operates in 
conjunction with the place of the other adverb, npo rov, before the infinitive it 
qualifies, to give the sense, “To you it was necessary ... to be spoken first’. 
The absence of &vayxaiov in D05 results in the structure: fjv + dative of the 
person + infinitive, which expresses possibility (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, 
p. 241); with, furthermore, the adverb mpcrov qualifying the dative pronoun, 
the meaning is somewhat different: “You were the first for whom it was poss- 
ible ... to be spoken’, which is taken as an allusion to the well-attested Jewish 
traditions concerning the reasons for the giving of the Torah to Israel in pref- 
erence to the other nations (see Commentary, and Excursus 6). 


13.47 (oUTcoc yàp) évréraAroa rjv ó (- N) Kipioc B P” & rell, mandatum 
dedit nobis dominus d | &viéMAerai ùu. ó KU. 81. 1175 pc Il £vrévadsv ó KU. D* 
(1838) pc; Cyr (Cyp). 

The reading of B03 is personalized, with regard to the speaker by means of 
the middle voice of évtéAAopai and with regard to the hearer by means of the 
first person pronoun: the declaration refers to the command of Jesus to Paul 
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and Barnabas. The reading of DOS, in contrast, is more formal and imper- 
sonal: the declaration refers to the command of YHWH given, in the active 
voice (‘possible en bon grec’, Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 275), as a pro- 
phetic proclamation. 


TéBeixa oe sic hdc tvàv B PR rell Il (Sou >. TE. oe toic Zveciv D* (cdc 
T6. oe D"), Ecce lumen posui te super gentibus d; Cyp | ' 1500 té8. oe ic $. 
eOveav E 104. 

The variations in the first line of the citation of Isaiah's prophecy (Isa. 
49.6) reflect the differing applications made of it. The LXX reads "lo téðeiká 
at eic Sabry yévous eic pac tvi, which is then completed with the second 
line as given, without variant, in the text of Acts. It is uncertain to what tlc 
diabrKnv yévouc refers (cf. 42.6 where it seems to refer to Israel but see Jewish 
Study Bible, p. 867, n. b-b), or what is the effect of removing the phrase from 
the citation. It is also debatable whether in the original prophecy, o¢ refers to 
Isaiah himself or to Israel (Jewish Study Bible, p. 883). Whatever the case, 
B03, which reads the LXX text except for the initial 'lóou, has Paul and Bar- 
nabas claim that Jesus applied the prophecy to themselves, given its reading of 
the first line of 13.47. DOS modifies the LXX text, apart from the opening 

"lov; the combined effect of conserving ' loo and altering the word order to 

place cic before the verb, is to focus on the light as the subject, rather than 
on the addressee oc. The mention of the Gentiles balances the reference to the 
light by being placed after the verb. In D05, the pronoun oc may well apply to 
Israel, in line with the tradition alluded to in the opening sentence of the 
speech, namely that the Jews were given the Torah in order that they might 
ultimately enlighten the nations. This is the first indication Luke gives that 
Paul has any awareness of the Jewish mission to the Gentiles, but without 
acknowledging yet that it had been specifically entrusted to him by Jesus (com- 
pare 9.15 with 22.15 and esp. 26.17-18). For the time being, it remains a 
general principle, better grasped by Barnabas than by Paul since Paul will 
continue to seek to evangelize the Jews first and foremost (cf. 14.1 D05, 
aUTÓv). 


13.48 óxovovra && B PN rell | -cavta 5€ V Il kai ókoUovra D, et cum 
audirent d gig.— £5ótatov B ^ & rell ll &éEavto D, exceperunt d gig mae; 
Aug Cass.— (Tov Aoyov) tot Geo B D E 049. 88. 323. 453. 1837. 1854. 2492 
pc sa™ bo; Aug? | tov 0cóv 614. 1245. 1411. 2147. 2412 pc sy? Il tod kupiov 
pos ACH? LP V 056. 33. 1739 IR, domini d lat sa™ mae; Chr Aug”. 
The response of the Gentiles follows as a new development in B03, where 
it is a matter of them glorifying the word of the Lord, that is the gospel of 
Jesus. In D05, xai introduces the response of the Gentiles as all of a part with 
the declaration of Paul and Barnabas, as a natural fulfilment of their warning 
to the Jews: the word of God (the Torah) was first given to Israel (rather than 
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the nations) but now, since they have rejected it, the nations receive it (see 
Overview, and Commentary, ad loc. for more detailed theological discussion). 


13.49 Sishépeto 8€ B p^ & rell ll xoi Sie. D, et promulgabatur d 522. 945 pc 
p.— 5v (Snc) B D P'E H? LP V 049. 056. 614 IR ll ka&" D^ & A 33. 181. 242. 
326. 383. 467. 522. 9271. 945. 12770. 1739. 1837. 1891. 1898. 2298. 2344 pc. 

Yet again, B03 considers the spread of the gospel to be a new develop- 
ment, whereas D05 views it as part of the previous events. 


13.50 koi (tac sUoynuóvac) &* E HÝ L P 049. 056. 614 9X ll om. B D a p "t^ 
R? A C V 33. 81. 323. 1175. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2344. 
W01* distinguishes between two types of women. 


6Xiyiv peyaAnv (— E) kai (Siwypdv) D, tribulationem magnam et d E (mae) Il 
om. B $^" & rell. 

The mention of great affliction is no doubt a deliberate echo of 8.1 D05; 
11.19, where Paul, as Saul, was responsible for the persecution against the 
Hellenist believers. 


tov TTaGAov B "474 RN rell ll TTaGÀov D mae; Ephr. 

The omission of the article before Paul and Barnabas can be explained by 
the fact that Paul and Barnabas are now seen from the point of view not just of 
the Jews but also of the distinguished women and the city chiefs in relation to 
whom they have so far not been mentioned (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan 
Text, p. 141). 


(and vv ópícov) aüràv D BP" & rell ll om. B. 

The omission of the possessive pronoun in B03 probably arose through 
homoioteleuton (TNNOPINNAYTON), though the phrase makes sense without it. 
Other places of vi] where the genitive pronoun is read only by B03 or D05 are: 
1.18 DOS; (pl.) 4.5 B03; 5.15 D05; (pl.) 6.3 DOS; 7.14 D05, 20 DOS, 25 DOS, 
(pl.) 39 B03; 8.28 B03; 10.39 DOS; (12.7 D05); 16.16 B03, 34 D05; 18.6 DOS; 
(pl.) 19.9 DOS; (pl.) 20.30 D05, 36 B03, 38 B03; 21.21 D05 (ex err.?). 


13.51 (ràv mo5Gv) out&v D, suis d E H^ L P 049. 056. 614 IR gig sy?" sa 
mae aeth ll om. B PN A C V 33. 81. 927. 945. 1175. 1241. 1739. 1891. 
2344. 

See the same variant at 13.50 above. 


fjA8ov (eic 'Ikóviov) B P™ M rell ll karivtnoav D, venerunt d. 

The verb katavtaw is only used by Luke in Acts (x 9 + 3 D05), and in 
1 Corinthians (x 2), Ephesians (x 1) and Philippians (x 1). With its meaning 
‘come down to, arrive at’ (L-J-S, ka ravrác, 2), it focuses on the fact of arriv- 
ing rather than the action of going (cf. 16.8 D05). 
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13.52 oi te (uabntat) B A 33. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1837. 1891 I ot ye ^ II 
oi & D, discipuli vero d p^ & C E H? L P Y 049. 056. 614 IR gig vg” sy" co. 

Introduced with te, this sentence in B03 stands either as a parenthetical 
narrative comment (cf. 1.15 B03; 2.46; 4.13 B03; 13.44 B03), or as a signifi- 
cant additional comment (cf. on 13.46 above). && is also used in Acts to 
introduce a parenthetical aside but specifically in anticipation of the events 
that follow (cf. 1.15 D05; Lk. 24.16), which is not the situation in view here. 
Its purpose in this verse is rather to signal a contrast, between the forced 
expulsion of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch and the joy of the disciples in 
Antioch overall. 


Commentary 
[DA'-A] 13.44-49 In the City 


[a] 13.44 The Whole City Gather to Hear Paul 

13.44 The action follows on from the request, made by the synagogue as Paul 
and his group were going out, for another speech on the following Sabbath 
(13.32). The intention was presumably for this to take place in the synagogue, 
but in the meantime, people all over the city have heard the word of God, in 
other words, they have heard about the one true God and about his teachings 
(cf. on v. 43b DOS above); so when the day arrives, it is not just the members 
of the synagogue who gather!" but practically the entire city. It is therefore 
highly unlikely that they met in the synagogue,'”* and more probable that they 
gathered in an open space in the city. In point of fact, it will become clear in 
the course of this incident that the whole scene has a dimension that is not 
in time and space but rather represents a paradigmatic, spiritual reality. This is 
an important factor to take account of, for it explains some of the apparent 
contradictions and exaggerations in Luke’s narrative at this point? Under- 
lying the events in this scene that unfolds, on the one hand, in a literal, histori- 
cal dimension, is the fundamental and paradigmatic incident in the history of 
Israel, the giving of the Torah, which is extended here, in a figurative dimen- 
sion, to all the nations (see Overview). Because of this dual register, the 
participants in the scene in Antioch are at the same time the local Jews and 
Gentiles of the city, whilst also representing the people of Israel and all the 
other nations. Thus, what begins as a reference to 'almost the entire (all the, 


177. Luke introduces a clear play on words, the verb ‘gathered’, ouvi]x8n, being from the 
same root as the word for the synagogue, ouvaycooyn. 

178. According to Bruce, ‘almost the whole Gentile population turned up at the synagogue’ 
(Acts, p. 281); Barrett allows for some spilling out of the synagogue: *one must suppose, in and 
around the synagogue’ (I, p. 655). If, on the contrary, the meeting takes place in a public place, a 
similar pattern occurs here to the one that will be later seen in Athens, of discussion taking place 
in the synagogue with the Jews and the God-fearers, and in the agora with the Gentiles (17.17). 

179, See Witherington, Acts, p. 414, and n. 235. 
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AT) city’ quickly becomes ‘the Jews’ (oi ‘lovdaior, 13.45) and ‘the nations’ 
(rà £vn, 13.48). 

The Alexandrian text says quite simply that almost all the city gathered to 
hear the word of the Lord. In that text, the use of the expressions *word of the 
Lord' and *word of God' does not follow a recognized pattern and it is 
generally assumed that the former is a Christianization of the latter (cf. 13.46, 
48).'® Codex Bezae presents the situation somewhat differently, allowing the 
narrator to make his own comment on the happenings. '! According to this 
text, the city in almost its entirety gathered to hear Paul in particular, 
whereupon the narrator adds the pointed comment that he talked at length'* 
about the Lord. The reference here to ‘the Lord’ is initially ambiguous. 
especially from the point of view of the synagogue where it would mean 
YHWH, but it becomes clear from the Jewish opposition that it was about 
Jesus that Paul spoke (epi tot Kupiou; cf. 13.29a, mepi auroU). The phrase 
TOÀUv Adyov moioúpevog (lit) ‘making much talk’, is also used of Peter 
according to the Bezan text when, after his ‘conversion’ at Caesarea, he taught 
the message he had discovered there, namely that on the basis of faith in Jesus 
God had accepted the Gentiles just like the Jews (11.2 D05).? 

It is Paul's speaking here, whether the ‘word of God’ or ‘much talk about 
the Lord', that corresponds to the request of the synagogue the previous Sab- 
bath, and not the speech of Paul and Barnabas in 13.46-47, which will follow 
in response to the opposition Paul encounters. 


[b] 13.45 The Zeal of the Jews 

13.45 The participants who now enter on stage are ‘the Jews’ who will oppose 
Paul. Commentators quite rightly point out that this designation is too gener- 
alized, since in the previous scene, Luke said that many Jews (apart from 
many proselytes) followed Paul and Barnabas (13.432), that is, as disciples 
(see Commentary above). The general term, however, is brought in precisely 
to express the figurative dimension of the scene. 

The Jews react to the sight of all the people who had come to hear Paul 
speaking. Whereas they are described in the Alexandrian text with the plural 
noun ToUc ÓxAÀouc, translated here as ‘the masses’, the Bezan text uses the 
more specific term, To mAij8oc, which refers to a large number of people who 
had come together for a particular purpose (cf. 2.6, the great crowd in Ierou- 


180. Metzger, Commentary, pp. 353—54, and n. 2; cf. Excursus 1. 

181. The intention of the narrator is often apparent in the Bezan wording when it con- 
veys an observation or evaluation on the part of Luke. To dismiss it as ‘the Western custom of 
brightening the text' as does Barrett (1, p. 655), is to miss the significance of the Bezan wording. 

182. The phrase rroÀUc Aóyoc occurs four times in the Bezan text of Acts but only the last 
occurrence is attested by the AT (11.2 D05; 13.44 DOS; 18.6 D05; 20.2). A further occurrence is 
found in the AT at 15.32 where D05 omits the adjective TTOÀAOU. It is striking that the three 
examples not read by the AT arise in a context of scriptural interpretation (at 11.2 DOS by insinu- 
ation; at 13.44 DOS and 18.6 DOS explicitly). 

183. On 11.2 DOS, see The Message of Acts, IL pp. 285-87; 292-93. 
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salem who converged when they heard the sound of people speaking in their 
languages). This is the case here, where the huge number of people all had one 
common wish, to hear Paul. The picture painted evokes the prophecy with 
which Paul had left the Jews, of the nations pouring into Israel (cf. 13.40-41 = 
Hab. 1.5). 

The term Luke uses to describe the reaction of the Jews is CriAoc, which 
has the two senses of ‘jealousy’ and ‘zeal’. Now, they may have been jealous 
because of Paul’s success in drawing people to listen to him; but, having 
identified Paul’s opponents as ‘the Jews’, Luke undoubtedly has a concern not 
so much with psychological responses as religious ones. As Jews, it must be 
remembered, these people believed that they had a heritage to preserve for 
Israel which, before their eyes, is being offered by Paul to Gentiles on a false 
basis. It was one thing for him to present Jesus as the promised son of David, 
the Saviour and Messiah of Israel. It is quite another for Paul, a trained Jewish 
teacher and expert in the interpretation of the Scriptures, to present Jesus as 
the Lord to nations who have no part in Israel, and to propose to them that 
they could be justified with God on the basis of simple belief in Jesus without 
any further steps needing to be taken. When the Jews see this, then, they are 
filled with zeal for all that they have learnt and believed about being right with 
God, and about the conditions necessary for Gentiles to be accepted by 
God. 

The content of the Jews’ disputes with Paul can be inferred from the proc- 
lamation he and Barnabas will make to them. Codex Bezae is again more 
detailed about their arguments: the Jews specifically contradict the words 
spoken by Paul - they contradict and blaspheme. The motif of ‘word’ (Adyoc) 
and ‘say’ (Aéyoo) is repeated over and over in the Bezan text of these verses: 


13.15 Aóyou, dodiac Aeyete 

13.26 Aóyoc tfc oxompíac 

13.43b Tov Adyov ToU toU 

13.44 TroAuv Adyov 

13.45 avtéAEyov 
TOic Aóyoic Aeyouévoic 

QVTIAEyovTec 

13.46 TOv Adyov ToU Bou 

13.48 TOv Adyov ToU B00 

13.49 Tov Adyov TOU kupiou 


Such repetition is not haphazard and empty but, on the contrary, deliberate 
and full of intended insistence on a theme that lay at the heart of what it meant 


184. J. Kilgallen (‘Hostility to Paul in Pisidian Antioch’, Bib. 84 [2003], pp. 1-15) expresses 
it well when he says that the Jews in Antioch ‘acted in accord with their insights and education’. 
Comparison may be made with the High Priests who arrested the apostles when they were 
teaching in the Temple (5.17-40). Luke said of them, too, £mÀrjo8noav hou (5.17), which was 
interpreted as jealousy in the Commentary on the passage, because of the parallel with Pharaoh 
(The Message of Acts, L p. 329); but it could well be that Luke is already playing on the dual 
sense of the word in Acts 5 and that notion of zeal on the part of the High Priests is also present. 
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to be the Chosen People of God — that Israel alone among the nations had 
accepted the word he had spoken (see Excursus 6)./5 Now, it is Paul who has 
been entrusted with the new word of God,'* in the form of the ‘word of the 
Lord’, but the Jews contradict it, word by word, and in contradicting blas- 
pheme, because they speak against that which was given by God.” 


[c] 13.46-47 The Speech of Paul and Barnabas 

13.46 The argument reaches its culmination when Paul and Barnabas make 
a formal pronouncement. It should be noted that this is not the speech that was 
intended by the synagogue when they asked to hear Paul speak again about 
the things he had presented to them on the previous Sabbath (cf. 13.42) — that 
has already taken place (cf. 13.44, esp. DOS) and led to the opposition from 
the Jews. 

Here, Barnabas is introduced into the narrative for the first time as a speaker 
(he is mentioned only indirectly at 13.5 where he and Saul preached in 
Salamis); in the Alexandrian text, he is viewed separately from Paul (see 
Critical Apparatus), though both are described as ‘speaking boldly’, a verb 
used typically by Luke to describe the interpretation of the Scriptures in 
accordance with the teaching that Jesus is the Messiah. * The Bezan text 
presents them as a united pair, acting in harmony, but applies the participle 
‘speaking boldly’ to Paul alone (mappnoiwacdytvoc, DOS), as if in all his 
talking he had so far not been as daring and frank as he will be now, backed 
up as he is by Barnabas. Certainly, what they have to say at this point goes 
beyond anything Paul has so far been reported as saying. The Bezan text 
further spells out that they address the Jews who have been contesting Paul 
and blaspheming. 

The speech itself has to be considered in the two texts separately, for the 
variant readings are closely connected and cannot be dealt with independently 
of one another. The result is that the speech communicates a different message 
in the Alexandrian text and in the Bezan text. Taking the Alexandrian version 
first, Paul and Barnabas say that ‘it was necessary’ that the word of God was 
spoken to the Jews first. The term they use is not the divine imperative £6ti, 
meaning something that God had ordained, but rather fjv avayxaiov, some- 


185. As long as it is supposed that Codex Bezae (as part of the so-called ‘Wester’ text) is a free 
rewriting of Luke's text, the theological purpose behind it will be overlooked and commentators 
will speak of ‘pointless variation’ (cf. Barrett, I, p. 655-56). 

186. On the existence of the Jewish tradition that a new Torah would be given with the 
coming of the Messiah, see Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, VI, p. 438. 

187. For a discussion of the terms used in this passage that refer to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, see B.J. Koet, Five Studies on Interpretation of Scriptures in Luke-Acts (SNTA 14; Leuven: 
University Press, 1989), pp. 97-118. 

188. mappnoiáčopa: generally means to express oneself openly and frankly, to speak 
fearlessly. Luke uses it in situations when the speaker is interpreting the Scriptures or talking 
about Jesus in a Jewish context: Acts 9.27, 29 (Paul); 13.46 and 14.3 (Paul and Barnabas); 18.26 
(Apollo); 19.8 and 26.26 (Paul). 
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thing they considered necessary.'?? The reason for the necessity is not given, 
but it can be thought that it is the fact that Jesus was the Jewish Messiah, and 
the good news ought therefore to be given first to the Jews before it was given 
to anyone else. That is, indeed, becoming established as a pattern as Paul and 
Barnabas go from place to place. However, the Jews in Antioch have rejected 
the word of God, refusing to accept what Paul has been proclaiming about 
the fulfilment of the Scriptures through Jesus and so denying themselves the 
opportunity of salvation, life in the world to come. The phrasing ‘judge 
yourselves not worthy of eternal life' is seemingly ironic, implying that the 
Jews could have had a guarantee of eternal life had they considered them- 
selves good enough for it. The phrase ‘eternal life’ will be taken up by the 
narrator in describing the reaction to the speech (see on 13.48b below). 

As a result, and still in the Alexandrian text, Paul and Barnabas declare 
that they are going to turn their attention to the Gentiles. In justification of 
their decision, they apply to themselves (13.47 AT), as if a commandment to 
them by the Lord Jesus (£vríraArat niv ó kipioc), the words of YHWH 
recorded by Isaiah, Isa. 49.6. These are quoted following the Mr, 9 from a pass- 
age that speaks of salvation extending beyond Israel to the ends of the earth. 
The words were originally addressed to ‘My servant’, who is variously 
interpreted in Judaism as Isaiah, or Israel, or a faithful subset of Israel,” but 
whom Paul and Barnabas now understand to be themselves. The sense of the 
quotation tallies with the citation Paul had used earlier to explain that Jesus 
was the Messiah for all (13.34, 40-41, cf. 13.39). 

Thus, in the Alexandrian text, the decision of Paul and Barnabas refers to 
the local situation in Antioch where the Jews have refused to accept Paul’s 
preaching about Jesus; and they apply to themselves the Isaiah prophecy 
about being a light for the Gentiles (T£0sikà ot eic cc £Bvcv). 

The wording of Codex Bezae, on the other hand, causes the speech to be 
more far-reaching in its scope, relating to the general situation of Israel and 
the nations, even if on one level it can also be read as applying to the 
immediate circumstances. First, their opening sentence does not have the word 
(Ñv) avayxaiov, ‘it was necessary’, and the word order brings ‘you first’ 
( Yiv mpatov) into prominence: ‘You were the first for whom it was poss- 
ible (dat. + fjv + inf.) for the word of God to be spoken’. Again, no justifica- 
tion is given for this statement but its logic is familiar to anyone who knows 
the traditions concerning the gift of the Torah to Israel (see Excursus 6): way 
back in the beginning of time, Israel was the first to receive the word of God 
because they were the only nation to accept to obey it. Now, however, a dread- 
ful thing has happened: they have behaved like the nations and they have 
rejected the word of God, the word of salvation (cf. 13.23) that would give 


189. Cf. Paul's use of the adjective at 2 Cor. 9.5; Phil. 2.25. 

190. Most MSS of the Lxx include the phrase eic óta6riknv yévouc, which is not present in 
the MT and which Steyn (Septuagint Quotations, p. 198, n. 211) discounts as a ‘possible addition’. 

191. Jewish Study Bible, p. 883. 
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eternal life. From a Jewish point of view, all Jews are written in the book of 
life but can be erased from it for various reasons (cf. Exod. 32.32; Isa. 4.3; cf. 
Ps. 56.9; 69.29; Mal. 3.16); eternal life is promised to all who devote them- 
selves to the Torah, who accept the Torah and observe the laws.” 

13.47 In justification of the declaration by Paul and Barnabas that they are 
turning to the nations, those who had at first been the ones to reject the word 
of God, they take up the prophecy of Isaiah — however not, in the Bezan text, 
as commanded to them personally by the Lord Jesus but as a prophecy given 
to Isaiah about ‘my servant’ who was to be a light for the nations. The 
wording of the quotation follows neither the MT nor the LXX: there is an initial 
‘Behold!’ that is also present in the Hebrew text, but the word order brings 
the noun ‘light’ into a dominant position (° loù cdc r&0eik& os oic &üveoiv). 
In Luke's Gospel, Simeon had adapted this saying to apply it to Jesus who 
would be a light for the Gentiles (Lk. 2.32), but precisely the word &vo is 
omitted there by Codex Bezae. In the use Paul and Barnabas make of it here, 
it is possible to interpret it as applied to Jesus as the servant of YHWH, the 
Messiah, though they themselves do not make that explicit. It is questionable how 
established such an interpretation would have been in the first century. In any 
case, the point being made is that their turning to the Gentiles was in accordance 
with God's plan of salvation, which Paul had already made even more clear in the 
Bezan text than the Alexandrian text (13.33, 34, 40-41, cf. 13.39). 

A monumental step is being announced by Paul and Barnabas in the Bezan 
version of the speech. It will be taken up and developed by James after he has 
heard them reporting at the Jerusalem meeting what God had done among the 
Gentiles (15.12-21; see Commentary, ad loc.). Despite the solemn declaration, 
Paul will nonetheless continue to insist on going to the synagogue first in 
every place he visits, and on attempting to bring the gifts of the Gentiles to 
Jerusalem in order to accomplish the prophecies concerning the eschatological 
age (cf. Rom. 15.16, 25-27). In other words, although he recognizes that his 
mission is to the Gentiles, he clings on to the hope that the Jews, his own 
people, will also accept the message of Jesus and thus fulfil their role of 
drawing the Gentiles to worship God. Luke follows him on his journey as, 
twice more (18.6; 28.28), Paul repeats his intention to go the Gentiles, and 
only on the last occasion in Rome finally abandons his attempts at persuading 
his own people to accept the message of Jesus. This first affirmation in 13.47 
marks the beginning of a long process, which will not become definitive until 
the third time it is made (see General Introduction, $V). The errors Luke dis- 
cerns in Paul's tactics, especially concerning the special place he accords to 
the Jews, account for many of the differences between the portrait he draws in 
his narrative and the one that emerges from Paul's own writings. 


192. See Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, I, pp. 81, 86; IIL pp. 99, 430. In the Oral Torah, 
the insistence is particularly on believing in the resurrection of the dead (see J. Neusner, Judaism 
When Christianity Began: A Survey of Belief and Practice [Louisville: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2002], pp. 168-71) 
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[c’] 13.48a The Gentiles Receive the Word of God 

13.48a Just as there are two distinct texts of the speech Paul and Barnabas 
addressed to the Jews in Antioch, so there are two distinct descriptions of the 
reactions on the part of the Gentiles. In the Alexandrian text, following their 
announcement, the Gentiles (or the nations, since the Greek ta £v] has both 
meanings) rejoiced and glorified the word of the Lord, and a certain number 
who had been assigned to eternal life believed (see 13.48b below). The 
response takes place on a local level, at a particular point in time as the Gen- 
tiles in Antioch become Jesus-believers. 

In Codex Bezae, it is the dimension out of time and space that continues to 
dominate, just as it did in the speech proclaimed by Paul and Barnabas. The 
Gentiles, or the nations, received the word of God. The event is dramatic: just 
as Israel had earlier received the word of God, his teachings and command- 
ments,'*? now the nations also receive the word of God. This is a spiritual 
reality first and foremost, marking a moment that had been foreseen as part of 
the Messianic age when the Gentiles would come to know the God of Israel. It 
places the nations, for the first time in the history of the world as seen from 
the Jewish point of view, on an equal footing with Israel. It represents 
something much wider than accepting the word of the Lord, the message of 
Jesus (see Excursus 1), while at the same time being an indispensable foun- 
dation for understanding and believing in the one who was sent by the same 
God who had given them his word. 


[b’] 13.48b The Gentiles Believe 

13.48b The narrator's conclusion in the Bezan text plays, then, on the dual terms 
of ‘reception’ and ‘rejection’. Equally, there is a play on the phrase ‘eternal life’ 
which Paul and Barnabas had used with reference to the Jews who ‘judged 
themselves not worthy of it’. According to the general, figurative register of the 
narrative as opposed to the historical register, when the word of God was received 
by the Gentiles, they believed it; they, too, then have eternal life, just as the Jews 
did already — those who ‘were appointed to eternal life’ are not a restricted group 
of the chosen few but all the Gentiles, since God had predestined all Gentiles to 
eternal life.?* The moment has now arrived for this to be accomplished. 


[a] 13.49 The Spread of the Word of the Lord 

13.49 With the observation that the word of the Lord, that is the message of 
Jesus, began to spread throughout the whole region, the narrator now brings 
his account back to the historical register. It is a mark of approbation, 
indicating that what Paul and Barnabas had had the boldness to declare was 
accurate and therefore bore fruit. They had initially limited their preaching of 


193.Cf. Deut. 33.3 LXX: £&£&arro amò TOv Adycov auroó vópov. 
194.It is unjustified to take the relative coi in a restrictive sense when Luke has no interest in 
introducing the notion of predestination. 
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Jesus to the synagogue, but when they open up their audience to include 
Gentiles and, even more, when they turn from the Jews to the Gentiles, then 
they are successful in spreading the message they have been appointed by the 
Holy Spirit to preach, as the Spirit’s work (cf. 13.2). 

This comment is to be compared with the comment made after Paul’s first 
speech in Antioch the previous Sabbath, when it was said (13.44a) that ‘the 
word of God went through the entire city’. That, it was noted (see Commen- 
tary above), was a necessary first step for the spread of the word of the Lord, 
which is now presented as taking place (see Excursus 1). Those responsible 
for taking the gospel message to other places in the area are presumably those 
who themselves have believed; and it is not an action that occurred just once, 195 
but rather they will carry on spreading the news. Paul and Barnabas, mean- 
while, have their own journey to make. 


[DA'-B] 13.50-52 Jewish Response 


[a] 13.50a The Jews Incited the Influential Citizens 

13.50a The spread of the word of the Lord is to be seen as having already 
started when the Jews in Antioch took action against Paul and Barnabas.'* 
Indeed, it was no doubt a factor that contributed to the increase in the Jews’ 
hostility against them and that pushed them to go beyond argument and take 
action. The Jews enlist the support of two groups of eminent people in the 
city, those who exercise social power, noble Gentile women who are attached to 
the synagogue as God-fearers, and those who have political power, the leaders 
of the city, so probably also Gentiles. 


[b] 13.50b Persecution of Paul and Barnabas 

13.50b The Bezan text makes a link between this persecution of Paul and 
Barnabas and that of Paul, as Saul, against the Hellenists in Hierosoluma (8.1b 
D05). This time, however, it will not result in imprisonment or bloodshed, 
though they will be driven from the region, probably referring to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the town. 


[b] 13.51 Departure from Antioch to Iconium 

13.51 Having been driven out from the borders of Antioch, Paul and Barnabas 
perform a gesture of shaking the dust from their feet. This was normally 
a gesture undertaken by Jews when they left Gentile territory so as not to ren- 


195. The imperfect Siedépeto expresses ongoing action, which can be understood as having 
started at this point. 

196. The connection between the two events is indicated by the sequence of tenses, where the 
imperfect 51eépeto is presented as having already started when the aorist mapcoTpuvav occurs. 

197. 8.1b DOS: 6icoyuóc péyac Kat Gyas, cf. 13.50b DOS: 8Xiptv peyaAny kai 8tcoyuóv. 
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der impure the Holy Land.’ Jesus extended the significance of the gesture 
when, in sending the Twelve to preach and heal in Israel (Lk. 9.5, cf. Mk 
6.11), and the Seventy to Samaria (Lk. 10.11), he commanded his disciples to 
shake the dust off their feet if they were rejected by a place, ‘as a testimony 
against them'. In this way, the Jews who reject Jesus were to be treated as 
Gentiles, a criticism of the harshest order (cf. Acts 18.6). 

In the first century CE, Iconium was in Phrygia, part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Galatia, across the border from Pisidia.” It was sufficiently important 
to be given the name of the Roman Emperor Claudius during his rule (41—54 
CE), but was a city of some standing already in the Greek Empire. 


[c] 13.52 The Situation of the Disciples 

13.52 The comment about the disciples being 'filled with joy and the Holy 
Spirit is a highly positive evaluation, which Luke expresses on only a few 
occasions (cf. the Ethiopian eunuch, 8.39 D05; Barnabas, 11.23-24). It refers 
back to the disciples of Antioch as a whole. As a final, backward-looking 
summary to the sequence overall, the comment indicates that the community 
of believers in Antioch is well-established, and strengthened by the break Paul 
and Barnabas had made with the Jews in leaving the city. 


Excursus 6 
The Gift of the Torah: Jewish Traditions 


An awareness of the well-established, and well-documented, Jewish traditions 
relating to the giving of the Torah is critical to an appreciation of Luke's 
narrative and the speeches he attributes to Paul and Barnabas in Acts 13.14- 
50, and later to James in 15.14-21. The traditions emerge repeatedly in the 
Rabbinic writings in answer to the question that the Gentiles might ask about 
why Israel alone is a privileged people and how the situation came about: the 
answer is closely associated with the gift of the Torah to Israel. 

The ancient stories concerning this unique gift from YHWH to his people 
exist in a variety of forms, circulated and transmitted orally before being 
written down.” Though the precise stages of their development are difficult 
to reconstruct, the same themes and general principles are in evidence: the 


198. Although removing dust was an act of self-purification, the other side of the coin was 
that a person thereby indicated that the place being left was impure. 

199. Bruce, ‘Phrygia’, ABD, V, pp. 366-67; Acts, pp. 276, 279. 

200. The comment about the disciples does not refer to those of Iconium since the message of 
Jesus has not yet been preached there. It is unlikely to refer to those around Paul (cf. 13.13), since 
the description ‘full of joy and the Holy Spirit’ is not one predicated of Paul himself who will, for 
his part, continue to struggle against his mission to take the word of Jesus to the Gentiles (cf. 
Commentary, 13.48). 

202. Ginzberg (The Legends of the Jews) gives details of a number of these traditions, see esp. 
I, p. 3; IH, pp. 80-82, 126, 142, 350-51, 454; IV, 307-308; VL pp. 31, 53, 77, 125, 130, 397. 
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Torah was understood to have been created before heaven and earth; more 
than ‘the Law’ as a simple set of regulations, it represents the very wisdom 
of God;”” and it was originally intended for all the nations." Two versions of 
the traditions are selected here to illustrate the Jewish view of the relationship 
of Israel to the Torah and the situation of the Gentiles. 

In the biblical account, the Torah was transmitted by YHWH through the 
intermediary of Moses on Mount Sinai in the years following the exodus from 
Egypt. A story derived from Deut. 33.2 tells how, when God first wished 
to give the Torah to humankind, he approached every nation but each refused 
to accept it for one reason or another, except for Israel who welcomed it and 
accepted to obey its commandments. Israel became, in consequence, God’s 
Chosen People, whose role would be to act as a witness for the Gentiles so 
that they, too, would one day accept the Torah in the same way as the Jews 
had done. Evidence for this crucial self-understanding of Israel is found in the 
targumic texts of Deuteronomy 33.2: 


Moses said, ‘The Lord was revealed from Sinai to give the Law to his people, 
the children of Israel. He shone in his Glory on the Mount of Gabla [Edom] to 
give the Law to the sons of Esau, and when they found written within it: “You 
shall not be murderers,” they did not accept it. And he shone in his Glory to 
give his Law on the Mount of Paran to the sons of Ishmael. And when they 
found it was written within it: “You shall not be thieves,” they did not accept 
it. He went back and it was revealed on the Mount of Sinai and with him were 
myriads of angels. The children of Israel said: “We will do and obey all that is 
in the Law”.’ 


Other stories speak of a much older event, which took place in the beginning 
of time when God’s Wisdom was first offered to all the nations before it was 
finally entrusted to Israel. The tradition is found in the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus or Siracides, the work of a certain Ben Sira written in the first quarter of 
the second century BCE. In key passages of the book, Wisdom is personified 
as a woman and identified with the Torah. The notion of Wisdom being orig- 
inally given to all nations is found in the opening chapter (Sir. 1.9-10):”” 


He [YHWH] himself created her [Wisdom, the Law], and saw and numbered her 
And poured her out upon all his works [i.e. all creation], 

Upon all flesh [i.e. nations] in measure [i.e. not in abundance], 

But without measure does he grant her to them [Israel] that love him. 


203. Cf. Jn. 1.1-4, which expresses the pre-existence of the Torah: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word [Torah, Wisdom], and the Word was with God and the Word was God. It was in the begin- 
ning with God; all things were made through it and without it was nothing made.’ 

204. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, IL, p. 197; VI, pp. 32, 33. 

205. Targum Neofiti 1: Deuteronomy (M. McNamara [ed.]; The Aramaic Bible, Va [Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1997]); Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Deuteronomy (E.G. Clarke [ed.]; The 
Aramaic Bible, Vb (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998]). 

206. The English translation is adapted from G.H. Box and W.O.E. Osterley (eds), ‘The Book 
of Sirach', in R.H. Charles et al (eds), The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
in English (2 vols; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963 repr.), L Apocrypha. 
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Later, she is said to have wandered the earth going from nation to nation and 
to have chosen the people of Israel as her dwelling place (Sir. 24.7-8, 12)" 


With all these [i.e. every people and nation] I sought a resting place 
And said: in whose inheritance shall I lodge? 

Then the Creator of all things gave me commandment 

And he that created me fixed my dwelling place 

And he said, ‘Let your dwelling place be in Jacob 

And in Israel take up your inheritance. ..'. 

And I took root among an honoured people 

In the portion of the Lord and of his inheritance... 


Corresponding to the notion of the election of Israel as the people entrusted 
with the Torah was the idea that at some future date the nations would also be 
granted understanding and acceptance of it. This new development would 
be associated with the coming of the Messiah and would result from the Gen- 
tiles being drawn to Israel and to the worship of the true God by the testimony 
of the Jews. This particular development was, however, subject to consider- 
able dispute. It has been seen throughout the examination of the message of 
Acts according to Codex Bezae that the apostles themselves were uncertain 
about how they should expect to see it realized. It seems that for many 
Jews, the idea of the Gentiles ever sharing in the privileges of Israel was 
abhorrent; others, on the other hand, were more open to the possibility as part 
of the Messianic hopes, though accepting that Paul and Barnabas, and later 
James, were right to declare that the time had already come for them to 
receive the Torah obviously depends on accepting that Jesus was the Mess- 
iah. 


Excursus 7 


Jesus' Mission to Israel 
and the Mission of Barnabas and Saul to the Gentiles 


A series of parallels has been noted in the course of the Commentary between 
the beginnings of the mission to Israel, carried out by Jesus as the Messiah, 
and the mission to the Gentiles, entrusted to Barnabas and Saul. These follow 
on from the comparison that was noted between the birth of Jesus and the 
birth of the church in Antioch in Acts 11.27-30.7 The comparison brings out 
the similarities, but also the contrasts, between the work of the teacher and 


207. Siracides 24 is not available in Hebrew. 

208. For example, on the Eleven, see Acts 1.6 (The Message of Acts, L pp. 71—74); on Peter, 
2.14b-22 (1, pp. 179-84); 10.34-43 (II, pp. 268-77). 

209. On Jewish expectations concerning the Gentiles in the Messianic age, see The Message 
of Acts, 1, Excursus I, pp. 79-87. Their status in the Rabbinic writings, drawing on earlier tradi- 
tions, is summarized by Neusner, Judaism When Christianity Began, pp. 172-73. 

210. The similarities are noted in The Message of Acts, IL, where they are brought together in 
Excursus 4, pp. 329-30. 
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that of his disciples, especially Saul/Paul to whom alone the second and third 
points below refer." 
The points of comparison are threefold: 


1. Investiture 

a. Jesus (Lk. 3.1-22): his investiture took place at his baptism by John, the son 
of Zechariah (3.2b) who was seen carrying out his service as a priest in the 
Temple (1.23, Aevroupyta). John was a prophet of the Most High (1.76) who 
prepared the way for the Messiah (3.2b-6). The location was the Jordan, a wil- 
derness (3.2b), outside Judaea and away from the religious centre of Ierousa- 
lem. Luke sets the historical context by naming the political and religious 
figures in Israel at the time (3.1-2a): among the former is Herod the tetrarch of 
Galilee and his brother Philip; the latter are the High Priests Annas and 
Caiaphas. The Holy Spirit testified to the moment of Jesus’ anointing as 
Messiah (3.22 DOS: ‘Today I have fathered you’). 

b. Barnabas and Saul (Acts 13.1-3): their investiture takes place in the Antioch 
church (13.1-3), away from the Ierousalem church. The historical context is set 
by the naming of two groups in the church, a total of five prophets and teachers. 
Among the latter is Menahem, the foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch (13.1). 
The group was performing an act of worship to the Lord (13.1, Aettoupyéco), 
when the Holy Spirit told them to set apart Bamabas and Saul for his work 
(13.2). The purpose of their mission only becomes clear as the work unfolds 
(cf. '(God] opened to the Gentiles a door of faith, 14.27). 


2. Temptation 

a. Jesus (Lk. 4.1-13): Jesus returned from the Jordan full of the Holy Spirit 
(mrÀripnc, a permanent state, 4.1) and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness, 
where he was tempted (teipaCduevoc, 4.2) by the devil for 40 days. Jesus was 
tempted in three ways to demonstrate to Israel his Messianic role by means of 
displays of supernatural power and thereby to gain control over the nations 
(4.3-12); the means included appeal to the Scriptures (4.10-11). Jesus coun- 
tered the temptations with his first recorded words, and overcame them all 
(4.132), and the devil was forced to seek other means to destroy him at a later 
date (‘he went away for a time’, &xpt xpóvou [katpo0, AT]), when he found 
another opportunity to attack him. 

b. Saul, as Paul (Acts 13.6-11): Barnabas and Saul were sent out by the Holy 
Spirit (13.4) and went to Cyprus. There, they encountered a Jewish false 
prophet, a magician, called Bar-lesoua (13.6), whose name has the double 
meaning of 'son of Jesus' (a disciple), and *make ready' (translated in Greek 
as ‘Etoipdc, 13.82). He represented a false understanding of Jesus’ Messianic 
role, maintaining the privileged status of the Jews — who had to ‘prepare the 
way' for the Gentiles to enter Israel by first receiving the Messiah themselves 
— and thereby setting up an obstacle to the nations (the Gentiles, represented 
by the proconsul Sergius Paulus, 13.7) coming to faith in Jesus (13.8b). As 
such, he also represented the temptation facing Saul (cf. meipaopids, 15.26 
D05) to go first to the Jews with the message of Jesus (13.5a). Saul, filled with 
the Spirit (Ànofetc, a temporary state) and leaving behind his Jewish past 
(the name of Saul, 13.102) as he identified with the Gentiles (with his name of 


211. The parallel is examined in detail in J. Rius-Camps, El camino de Pablo a la misión de 
los paganos. Comentario lingüístico y exegético a Hch 13-28 (Madrid: Cristiandad, 1984), pp. 
37-55. 
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Paul, 13.9a), confronted the tempter, with his first recorded words (13.10b-11), 
addressing him as ‘son of the devil’ (13.10b); instead of ‘preparing the way’ 
Bar-lesoua was ‘making crooked the straight ways’ of the Lord (13.10bc). 
Paul proclaimed blindness as the Lord’s judgement on the false prophet 
(13.11-12), the same effect that his own fanatical adherence to Judaism had 
brought on himself (9.8-9). However, he declared the effect on Bar-Iesoua 
only ‘for a time’ coc [Gxp1, AT] kaipo, 13.11 D05); he will later succumb 
to the temptation to go to the Jews first when he goes to the synagogues in 
other cities until he acknowledges in Rome the truth of the Holy Spirit’s 
warning to the Jews (28.25-29). 


3. First Speech 

a. Jesus (Lk. 4.16-30): the setting is the synagogue in his home country of 
Nazareth (4.16, 24), on the Sabbath (4.16), where he made his first public 
speech. He stood up to read and was given the scroll of Isaiah; he then sat 
down to teach, at his own initiative, without waiting for an invitation. He 
proclaimed the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy of the arrival of the Messiah in 
his own person, omitting the warning about the ‘vengeance of the Lord’ on his 
people (4.18-19, cf. Isa. 61.1-2). His teaching was interrupted by the 
synagogue response, of incredulity and irony (4.22). When he continued, he 
acknowledged the rejection of his own people, alluding through scriptural 
examples to the more favourable response of the Gentiles (4.23-27). The 
response was one of anger, leading to an unsuccessful attempt on his life 
(4.28-30). 

b. Paul (Acts 13.16-41): the setting is Antioch of Pisidia, in ‘our’ synagogue 
(13.14b D05), on the Sabbath (13.14b), where Paul made his first public 
speech. After the reading of the Law and the Prophets (13.15), Paul responded 
to an invitation given to both himself and Barnabas to speak, and did so 
Standing up (13.16a). He proclaimed the arrival of the Messiah in Jesus as the 
culmination of God's care of his people throughout history (13.23). He was 
the means for salvation of Israel, on condition of repentance preached by John 
the Baptist (13.23b-26, 32; cf. 13.38-39, esp. D05). However, in view of the 
rejection of the Messiah by the Jewish leaders (13.27-29), salvation was now 
to be announced to the Gentiles, as foreseen by the Scriptures (13.33-37, 39). 
Paul offered a chance to the Jews to retain their status as the people of God, 
threatening them that if they did not believe in Jesus, they would be overrun 
by Gentiles (13.40-41), which would be the *work' of God. In summary, Paul 
presented the extension of Messianic salvation to the Gentiles as part of the 
history of Israel, with the conversion of the Gentiles leading to their integra- 
tion into Israel; only in the event of the Jews' rejection of the Messiah would 
Israel be under threat. 

The reaction to the speech was initially one of uncertainty (13.41 DOS). 
However, in response to the Jews' request (13.42), Paul spoke again the 
following Sabbath (13.44), this time to the whole city, and the Jews, hearing 
his offering of salvation to the Gentiles, opposed him in their zeal to preserve 
their heritage (13.45). When he persisted and, with the help of Barnabas, even 
went so far as to give ‘the word of God’ to the Gentiles, although hitherto the 
preserve of Israel (13.46-47), they drove the pair out of their city (13.50); 
subsequently, they will attempt unsuccessfully to kill Paul (14.19-20). 


The total picture of the parallels between the apostles and Jesus is considerably 
more nuanced than is often assumed. The successive elements are of a diverse 
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nature, some of them positive while others are negative. The simple fact of a com- 
parison by no means implies approval, for Luke uses this device to evaluate 
how the disciples have understood and are carrying out the mission entrusted 
to them. The diversity of the parallels noted here illustrates Luke’s plan of using 
his first volume, the Gospel, to serve as the model, presenting the person of 
Jesus as the master; then, in the second volume, the book of Acts, he presents 
the disciples as they seek to carry out Jesus’ teaching, measuring them against 
the model in order to highlight their successes and also their difficulties. 


[C^] 14.1-7b Phrygia: Iconium 
Overview 


The change of setting from Antioch to Iconium at the end of the previous 
sequence [D] also marks the beginning of a new sequence [C’] in the travel nar- 
rative. In actual fact, from the point of view of the content, the division between 
the sequences is not a clear one and the connection is almost seamless. 

The previous sequence in Antioch had reached a dramatic climax with the 
declaration of Paul and Barnabas that the word of God was being given to 
the Gentiles (13.46-47). Their proclamation of this turning point in the history 
of Israel, followed by their expulsion by the Jews from the territory of Anti- 
och, creates the expectation that Paul will not continue with his attempts to 
persuade his fellow-Jews to accept his message about Jesus. What in fact hap- 
pens, however, is that he renews his attempts, with consequences similar to 
those encountered in Antioch. This backward step notwithstanding, a gradual 
progression in Paul's development throughout this sequence and the next [B'] 
will be noted with approval by Luke. 


Structure and Themes 

The sequence in Iconium falls into two episodes, with three elements in the 
first and four in the second. The setting of the first episode is in the syna- 
gogue, whereas in the second it is the broader setting of the town. The Alex- 
andrian text lacks two elements, tbe final one in each episode, so the structure 
is given here according to the Bezan text: 


[C-A] 14.1-2 Inthe synagogue 
[al 14.1 Paul in the synagogue 
[b] 14.2a Persecution by the Jewish leaders 
[b] 14.2b The Lord gives peace 
[C’-A1 14.3-7b In the city 
[a] 14.3 A positive testimony 
[b] 14.4 Division among the crowd 
[b] 14.5-7a Paul and Barnabas escape to Lycaonia 
[2] 14.7b The response of the crowd 


The first episode presents Paul speaking in the synagogue with a positive 
response by a crowd (màñðoc) of Jews and Greeks [a]; the persecution that 
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ensues when the Jewish leaders incite the Gentiles to oppose them [b]; and the 
Lord's intervention to resolve the situation [b']. The connective èv obv 
introduces the second episode where the opening element portrays Paul and 
Barnabas testifying in the city and the Lord acting to confirm their message 
[a]. A split occurs among the population (rÀn8oc), who side either with the 
Jews or the apostles [b]. The Gentiles and the Jews plan to attack the apostles, 
which causes Paul and Barnabas to flee to Lycaonia in order to resolve the 
situation; once there, they set about evangelizing (b'], and the response of 
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the crowd (mAfoc) is positive [a']. 


Translation 
Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[Aa] 14.1 kt happened in Iconium likewise 14.1 It happened in Iconium likewise 


that he entered the synagogue of the 
Jews and spoke in such a way to them 
that a great gathering of both Jews and 
Greeks started to believe. 


that they entered the synagogue of the 
Jews and spoke in such a way that a great 
gathering of both Jews and Greeks 
believed. 


[b] 2a However, the synagogue chiefs of the 2 However, the Jews who had not been 
Jews and the rulers of the synagogue persuaded stirred up 
Started up among them persecution against 
the Righteous, and embittered the souls and embittered the souls of the Gentiles 
of the Gentiles against the brethren. against the brethren. 

[b] 2b But the Lord quickly gave peace. 

[A^a] 14.3 So they stayed on for some con- 14.3 So they stayed on for some con- 
siderable time and took their boldness of siderable time, taking their boldness of 
speech from the Lord, who testified to speech from the Lord, who testified to 
the word of his grace by granting signs the word of his grace by granting signs 
and wonders to happen through his and wonders to happen through their 
hands. hands. 

[b] 4 But there was a split in the city gather- 4 But the city gathering was divided, 
ing: some were adhering to the Jews and some were with the Jews, others 
while others to the apostles, because of with the apostles. 
the word of God. 

[b] 5 When an attack was made by the Gen- 5 When an attack was made by both 
tiles and the Jews with their rulers, to Gentiles and Jews with their rulers, to 
insult and to stone them, 6 learning about insult and stone them, 6 learning about it 
it they managed to escape to the cities of they escaped to the cities of Lycaonia, 
Lycaonia, to Lystra and Derbe and the — Lystra and Derbe and the neighbouring 
whole of the neighbouring district, 7a and district, 7 and there they were evangeliz- 
there they were evangelizing. ing. 

[a] 7b The whole of the assembled crowd 
was moved at the teaching. 

Critical Apparatus 


The amount of variation from chapter 14 onwards displays a marked increase 
compared with the earlier part of the book. This is especially true of the vari- 
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ation in direct speech as opposed to narrative (for specific figures of analysis, 
see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 6-21). 


14.1 (ciceASeiv) avtouc B PR rell, eos d ll aùtóv D. 

With the singular, DOS directs particular attention on to Paul as the dis- 
ciples go into the synagogue (cf. v. 3 D05, dia tev xsipóv avro [Paul's]), 
even though mention will be made subsequently of others (cf. v. 2a DOS, imh- 
yayov avtoic õiwyuóv; v. 2b, xarà x&v adeAav). B03 does not single Paul 
out in this way. 


(oUrcaz) Tpdc aurouc D, ad eos (mp. aù. oUrcx; E sy? mae) ll om. BB 8 rell. 

D05 commonly specifies the addressee where B03 leaves it implicit 
(Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 181-82). Here, adtovc is ambigu- 
ous, in that the last mentioned persons are ‘the Jews’ but the following clause 
suggests that Greeks were also present in the audience. It may be the potential 
for confusion that caused the pronoun to be omitted in B03. 


(dote) motedoo B PRN rell | 6auuGco ... koi motedoo E mae ll moteveiv 
D, crederent d. 

B03 reads the aorist infinitive, viewing the result of the speaking globally, 
as one of collective belief. With the present, DOS views the result rather as the 
onset of a process that spread through a large number of people. 


14.2 (oi 52) &mei&rjcavrec "lov6oto: B ^ & A C Y 33. 81. 323. 440. 1175. 
2344 | -Boüvtec "lous. E H? L P 049. 056. 614 IR Il &pxicuvétycoyo: tà lov- 
Saicov Kai oi Gpxovtes THC ovvaycoyfic D, archysinagogae loudaeorum et prin- 
cipes synagogae d (sy"™). 

B03 leaves the identity of those who created trouble vague — they were 
Jews who did not believe, as distinct from the many who did. The verb amei- 
éco is used twice elsewhere in similar circumstances, cf. 17.5 D05; 19.9; it is 
equivalent to amiotéc, cf. 17.12 D05; 28.24, where the antonyms teiBopar 
and motevco are used. 

DOS is specific, as on other occasions (cf. 4.5 DOS B03; 5.35), mentioning 
the various types of synagogue leaders. Since a distinction is made, the 
former, oi ápxicuvayoyoi, should be understood as referring to men whose 
function was to conduct worship and whose role was religious in so far as it 
was internal to the synagogue services; and the latter, oi dpxovtec, to the men 
whose role was to supervise affairs in a more general and civil sense. 
Although it seems that the same person could, and did at times, carry out both 
functions, they are nonetheless distinct roles (A. Büchler, ‘Archon [Archontes 
or Archonteia]', Jew. Enc., Il, pp. 86-87; Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People, lI, pp. 434—46; III, pp. 100-101; cf. Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 
330). 
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emiyerpav B pe 4 V rel] | im. Bicoyuóv E 614. 1611. 2147. 2412 pc gig sy" II 
EMyayov avroic Siwypov Kata t&v Sikaicov D, incitaverunt persecutionem 
adversus iustos d (sy*™). 

D05 is once again more specific, explaining not only that the Jewish 
leaders incited persecution against the believers but also that it was ‘persecu- 
tion against the Righteous', where Luke uses a term that challenges the tradi- 
tional Jewish understanding of who were ‘the Righteous’ or ‘the Just’, since 
they would normally be understood as the faithful of Israel. The second 
clause, the turning of the Gentiles against the brethren, stands in parallel to the 
first. The two statements do not, however, simply repeat each other: the first 
clause refers to an opposition against the Jewish Jesus-believers that the 
leaders were able to incite among the Jews of the synagogue by virtue of their 
authority among their own people; and the second, to a more indirect pressure 
they had to apply in order to stir up the Gentiles attending the synagogue as 
God-fearers (the two groups were mentioned in that order at 14.1) against the 
Gentile believers. Luke uses elsewhere a similar procedure, of making two 
parallel statements that apply to distinct groups of people (cf., e.g., 2.12-13 
[The Message of Acts, T, p. 164]; 16.4 D05, see Commentary, ad loc.). 

The function of auroic is most likely to be a dative of interest (dativus 
commodi, Winer, Grammar, p. 265, 4.b), meaning that the persecution the 
leaders incited among the Jews was in favour of, or with reference to, them- 
selves (this is a Greek construction for which there is no need to see an 
Aramaism [B-D-R, $192; cf. Metzger, Commentary, p. 370]). If autoic were 
to be taken to refer to the believers, with the dative expressing the people 
against whom the persecution was directed (cf. Bailly, &máyco, II: *kiv6uvouc 
tivi, Isa. 69.2, susciter des périls à quelqu'un"), the expression dicypyov Kate 
TOv Sikaicov could be understood as a complete phrase, describing the type of 
persecution that was instigated rather than simply repeating the indirect 
object. 

Delebecque (Les deux Actes, p. 90) takes T&v Sixaicov, in accordance with 
good Greek, as a neuter (‘the things that are right"), giving the meaning ‘per- 
secution contrary to what was right'. The explanation on its own is plausible, 
but it causes the parallel with the following phrase to be lost (Delebecque 
wrongly attributes &miysipav to DOS as well as to B03, pp. 330, 406, n. 17). 


© è kópioc EScoKev taxu eiprivny D, dominus autem dedit confestim pacem d a 
b dem gig p w vg"* sy'* mae; Cass Beda | ò 86 Beòc eip. &roínosv E Il om. B 
p^ 8 rell. 

The presence of the sentence in DOS is explained as a secondary accretion 
to smooth away the problems of the alternative text (Metzger, Commentary, 
pp. 370-71; Bruce, Text, p. 277; Barrett, I, p. 669). The various explanations 
for the reading without the verse are presented in the Commentary on this 
verse. 
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14.3 Siétprpav mappnoiațópevoi B P N rell I Siatpipavres mappnota«oó- 
uevot D4 (commorati sunt habita fiducia d) gig. 

The sentence in D05 has no finite verb but two aorist participles, with the 
support of the Old Latin gig suggesting that it is not simply a scribal error: ‘Le 
Siatpipavtes de D, soutenu par g[ig], est l'écho d'une structure de phrase 
aujourd'hui perdue; ces deux témoins n'ont aucun verbe principal dans la 
phrase’ (Boismard and Lamouille, II, p. 97; pace Delebecque, Les deux Actes, 
pp. 90-91). Another occurrence of the same structure is found at 3.5 DOS, 
where the verb iva: is to be supplied (B-D-R, §468.2, and n. 3; cf. MLS. 
Smith, ‘Grammatically Speaking’, in Muraoka and Elwode [eds], Sirach, 
Scrolls and Sages, pp. 278-332). 

The omission of a syllable in rappnoiaoduevor was also seen in DOS at 
13.46. 


(uaprupoüvri) ta Aóyc B D P NR? rell ll emi T. X. &* A syP.— SiSdvTr 
(onucia) B D B™ A E H’ P 049. 056. 33 M I kai 8. C L 88. 104. 323. 945. 
1175. 1739. 1891 pc Il -roc & (+ koi 81). 1505. 2492. 2495. 

N-A” places ¿wi in square brackets. The simple dative rà Aóyc of B03 
and DOS makes ‘the word of his grace’ (preached by Paul and Barnabas) the 
object of the Lord’s testifying; in these manuscripts, it is the same Lord who 
causes (5160vTi, dat.) signs and wonders to happen. M01 presents the situation 
differently: the Lord testifies ‘on the word of his grace’, in other words, he 
confirms it; and it is his grace (5\5dvtoc, gen.) that gives signs and wonders to 
happen. 


(51a tóv xeipiv) ouràv B $^ & DAP" rell, eorum d ll aŭto D*. 

The singular of D* is striking because it goes against the plural participles 
at the beginning of the sentence. This may be another occasion when Paul is 
implicitly singled out (cf. 13.46 D05; 14.1 D05), the plural vv xtipóv also 
being used of Paul alone at 19.11 (but cf. singular &i& xsipóc Bapvoflac xai 
ZauAou, at 11.30, where the singular expresses the unity of the pair). It is 
possible, in view of the striking similarity between 14.3-4 and 4.29-30, that 
the singular pronoun is intended to refer to ‘the Lord’ (cf. iv và THv xeipa [+ 
cov D05] éxteiverv [+ oe B03] eic Tooiv kai onpeia kai Tepata yivecda; cf. also 
Lk. 23.46: eic xcipac cou maparí8nuoi [-ut DOS} rò mveüu& pou; 24.50: &má- 
pac [+ 6 D05] rac xéipac avrot [- D05] evAdynoev auTouc). 


14.4 toxioðn öè (rò TAB) B Il Av 6€ toxiıouévov D, divisa autem erat d sy". 
B03 describes the split among the people of the city with the aorist, as an event 

that occurred. D05 describes it rather as a state of affairs (periphrastic perf.) that 

existed. (Barrett [L p. 670] states in error that ‘D already has toxioðn in v. 2" .) 


oi (8€) B P% N rell ll &àXoi D, alii d.— (&moctóAoic) koÀAcóuevot Sta TOV 
Aóyov toô 8:06 D, propter verbum dei d sy"™ (mae) ll om. B P” & rell. 
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&AAo1 in DOS makes a stronger contrast with the first group of people, 
reinforced by the additional comment about the second group. 


14.5 (tóv &vGyv) Te kai 'lov6aícov B P” N rell ll x. tév’!. D, et Iudaeorum d. 
With the repetition of the article and the absence of te, D05 views the Jews 
as a separate group of people. 


14.6 kai (karéQuyov) D*, et fugerunt d ll om. B $^ & D™™ rell. 

Adverbial kai in DOS underlines the main verb (Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, pp. 208-11); the notion of completeness expressed by the prefix 
kata- is thus reinforced, and the success of the escape is expressed in the 
translation by *managed to'. 


eic (Avotpav) D*, in (Listra) d C* ll om. B ^^ & D*™ rell. — (riv mep(ycopov) 
dAnv D, totam d E lat (mae) ll om. B "^ & D*?* rell. 

The scope of the area where Paul and Barnabas escaped to is carefully 
delineated in D05, with the repetition of the preposition and the adjective 
Ónv. 


14.7 (evayyeAiGopevoi fjoav.) Kai &ivrjó GAov rò mAfjfoc im TH Sidaxq D, et 
commota est omnis multitudo in doctrinis d b (h) w vg® (mae) | 
(edayyeAtCopevoi fjoav) tov Aóyov toU OsoU. Kai &EemArjoosTo Maca ý moÀv- 
Ania im v. 5. aüràv E ll om. BP N rell. 

The response of the crowd is not specified in B03. The term mAijdoc is 
typically Lukan (cf. Critical Apparatus, 13.45) and is used especially to denote 
a large group of people who share a common interest (as distinct from óxAoc, 
a disparate group). The verb kivéco is used again, also in the passive, at 21.30. 


Commentary 
[C'-A] 14.1-2 In the Synagogue 


[a] 14.1 Paul in the Synagogue 

14.1 As the narrative zooms in on the events in Iconium, the setting is once 
more the synagogue. According to most manuscripts, both Paul and Barnabas 
go to the synagogue and speak to those gathered there. Codex Bezae singles 
out Paul, placing on him the responsibility for maintaining the pattern (kara 
16 até)" of visiting the synagogue when they arrive at a new place. This 
persistence is contrary to the solemn recognition he had given (together with 


212. The expression KATA TÒ aUTÓ is ambiguous. It can mean ‘together’ (B-A-G,, kata, IL, 
5, b, a), but that meaning is excluded in the Bezan text where Paul alone goes into the synagogue. 
The sense of ‘in the same way’ (as before) is also possible (Bruce, Text, p. 277) and is strongly 
suggested by the equivalent expression in the parallel scenes at Lk. 4.16: sia(jMev kat TO ela- 
óc ar £v TH Líp Tov cofffátov ric mv ovvecycayriv, and also at Acts 17.2: kata TÒ 
£ica8óc TÉ Tavia elowjA8ev mpóc auTouc. 
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Barnabas) in Antioch, namely, that the rejection of the message of Jesus by 
the Jews had a significance that went far beyond the local situation in Antioch 
(see Commentary, 13.44-48). Despite acknowledging the object of his mission 
as being henceforth the Gentiles (13.46), he persists in attempting to use his 
power of speech to persuade his fellow-Jews to accept the gospel message. 
The tactic seems to be part of his conviction that for Israel to maintain its 
distinct identity and existence, the Jews must first accept Jesus as the one sent 
by God, and so draw the Gentiles to the same truth (cf. his speech in Antioch, 
13.33-41, esp. his warning 13.40-41). Only much later, when he makes his first 
defence speech in Jerusalem (22.21), will Luke let his audience know that Jesus 
had sent Paul specifically to the Gentiles but that Paul resisted his command. 

The singling out of Paul by the Bezan text achieves the effect of making 
quite clear that Paul is responsible for the decision to go to the synagogue. 
That is not to say necessarily that he went alone, but simply that he took it 
upon himself to speak there, as he had spoken in the synagogue of Antioch 
(cf. 13.16). When Paul speaks in accordance with the plan of God, Luke has 
him acting in harmony with Barnabas (cf. 13.2, 46), but when he acts out of 
his own understanding and plans, he is presented as acting alone. 

With the unnecessary qualification of the synagogue as ‘of the Jews’, Luke 
distances himself from Paul’s strategy, just as he had done when relating 
Paul’s visit to Salamis (13.5a). The Bezan text specifies that Paul spoke ‘to 
them’, yet another insistence on his concern to present the Jews with the 
message of Jesus.?? In the event, a large group? including Greeks as well as 
Jews will be convinced by his speaking. The Alexandrian text (with the aorist 
verb) presents the step of belief as a completed action, as a block event; the 
Bezan text is more nuanced, using the continuous present verb to express how 
belief spread progressively through the crowd. A similar occurrence had taken 
place in Antioch where both Jews and Gentile proselytes had followed Paul 
and Barnabas (13.43). Here, however, there is a noteworthy difference, for the 
non-Jews are referred to as ‘Greeks’,”'° implying that they were not as yet 
attached to Judaism as proselytes. They may have been God-fearers with a keen 
interest in Jewish worship and beliefs, whom Paul specifically addressed in 


213. The Greek mpóc auTouc expresses the idea that Paul sought to establish a relationship 
with the Jews in the synagogue rather than address them in an impersonal way (for which Luke 
uses the dative pronoun; see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 176-82). 

214. The term mAfjBoc is distinguished in Luke’s writings from ÓxAoc, referring as it does 
to a group of people who have gathered for a particular purpose as opposed to simply a mass of 
people (cf. Commentary, 13.45). At 14.1, it anticipates the later use of the term to refer to the 
people of the city at 14.4, 7 DOS. 

215. The distinction between ‘Jews’ and ‘Greeks’, where the latter term is the equivalent of 
‘Gentiles’, has already appeared in Acts (11.19-20 D05), and will re-appear at 16.1-3; 17.10-12 
DOS; 18.4; 19.10, 17; 20.21, 24 DOS; 21.27-28. H is a typically Pauline expression: cf. Rom. 1.16; 
2.9, 10; 3.9; 10.12; 1 Cor. 1.24; 10.32; 12.13; Gal. 3.28; Col. 3.11. The choice of the name here 
may well reflect the status of Iconium as a Greek city (Witherington, Acts, p. 418, citing W.M. 
Ramsay, Cities of Paul [Reprint; Minneapolis: James Family Christian Pub.; n.d.], p. 359). 
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the synagogue in Antioch (13.16, 26), but they are identified here by their 
Gentile status of Greeks, rather than by their closeness to Judaism. Some 
progress has thus been made, for in Antioch it was not until Paul had first of 
all addressed the synagogue that the Gentiles of the city had been drawn to 
listen to him (cf. 13.44, esp. D05). 


[b] 14.2a Persecution by the Jewish leaders 
14.2a Opposition to Paul was mounted by the Jews, and not just to Paul but to 
all ‘the brethren’ (àv &ðeApóv), those who believed in his message. The 
Alexandrian text identifies the agitators as those who did not accept Paul's 
message and who roused the Gentiles to hostility against the believers. The 
Greek expression, tkákcooav Tac vuxàc TAV tvàv, conveys the idea that the 
Jews put ideas into their minds to cause them to react negatively against them. 
Codex Bezae goes further in singling out the leaders in particular — both those 
who were synagogue rulers (oi àpyicuvaycyoi) and who exercised their role in 
relation to synagogue worship, and those who had a more general organiz- 
ational function (oi &pxovrsc) and who therefore had a political importance." 
The dual terminology appears to be pointless, until it is recognized that the 
double insistence serves the purpose of stressing that it was the leaders ‘of 
the Jews’ who were responsible for instigating persecution, and that all the 
weight and power of the Jewish leadership was put behind it; the contrast 
made by the Bezan text with the power of the Lord in countering their attack 
(14.2b) will be all the stronger. The Jewish leadership en bloc roused their 
fellow-Jews (see Critical Apparatus) to hostility against the believers in Jesus, 
and also used their power to poison the minds of the Gentiles against them. 
The persecution in Iconium echoes that stirred up against Paul and Barna- 
bas in Antioch (cf. 13.50). The situation here, however, is more complex, for 
the persecutors include Gentiles as well as Jews, and those persecuted also 
include Gentiles as well as Jews. The parallel statements in Codex Bezae rein- 
force the double statements: the synagogue leaders stirred up the Jews to per- 
secute the Jewish Jesus-believers (the Righteous) and caused the Gentiles to 
react against the Greek brethren. The conflict here is broad, between believers 
and non-believers rather than between Jews zealous to preserve their inherit- 
ance and Jews who proclaimed a new teaching (cf. 13.45, esp, D05, and Com- 
mentary, ad loc.). Luke makes it clear that the real objects of attack are ‘the 
Righteous’ or ‘the Just’, a term common in Judaism to refer to those who ful- 
filled the goal of ‘righteousness’.”"* The parallelism in Codex Bezae powerful- 
ly brings out the reversal of roles, equating the Righteous with ‘the brethren’. 


216.Lieu (Neither Jew Nor Greek, pp. 31—47) identifies the social advantages of association 
with the synagogue. 

217. The distinction between ‘religious’ and ‘political’ is seen from a non-Jewish point of 
view, i.e. Roman in this instance, for the two aspects were closely connected in Jewish public life. 

218. The concept of PTS underpins the ethical and legal code of the Torah, referring to the 
nature of relationships of people among themselves and with God. 
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[b] 14.2b The Lord Gives Peace 

14.2b The situation is left unresolved in the Alexandrian text, so that com- 
mentators suggest various explanations and conjectures to account for the 
continuing presence of Paul and Barnabas in a city where the climate of 
opposition to their teaching and to the community growing around them is so 
generalized and strong."? According to the Bezan text, the attempt by the 
synagogue leaders to destabilize the new movement is countered by the inter- 
vention of the Lord. The ‘Lord’, 6 kópioc, refers to the resurrected Jesus who 
is identified increasingly in Acts as the kupioc of the LXX, that is, YHWH as 
opposed to Elohim.” The care with which Jesus watches over the mission he 
entrusts to his followers can be noted not only here but at various critical 
points in its development." Just how he intervenes will be detailed in the 
following verse, preparing for the renewed hostility which, next time, will 
have more drastic consequences. 


[C-A] 14.3-7b In the City 


[a] 14.3 A Positive Testimony 

14.3 The continued presence of Paul and Barnabas in Iconium despite the 
persecution is perhaps best explained, as far as the Alexandrian text goes, by 
the suggestion that the mention of trouble in 14.2 in fact is meant to anticipate 
the more detailed description of events in vv. 4-5 (see on 14.2 above). There 
still remains the problem, nonetheless, of the typically Lukan resuming 
formula, yv oóv, at v. 3 and the corresponding & at v. 47^ Since its function 
is to introduce an event that follows on from the previous one, in accordance 
with it, v. 3 in the Alexandrian text must be taken as developing from v. 1, and 


219. All tastes are catered for: v. 2 is a parenthesis, so v. 3 really follows on from v. 1; or v. 3 
is a redactional gloss incorporated into the text at a later date; or the order of vv. 2 and 3 was 
interchanged; or Luke inserted v. 3 into his source material; or v. 2 refers to the persecution of v. 
5 and is placed by Luke beforehand in anticipation of what will follow. J. Hugh Michael (‘The 
Original Position of Acts 14.3’, ET 40 [1928-29], pp. 514-16) suggests that ‘14.3 stood originally 
right in the middle of 13.48'. J. Taylor (Les Actes des Deux Apótres. V. Commentaire historique 
[Act 9.1—18.22], [ÉBib, Ns, 23; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1998], pp. 166-170) argues that 14.1-2, 5-6 
belong to the first redaction of Luke, and vv. 2-4 to the second. 

The presence of pv ov ... 6€ in vv. 3-4 is a controlling factor in the debate, for elsewhere in 
Acts it has been observed to mark a break between incidents rather than continuity, with ov 
nevertheless making a connection back to the previous event (see Levinsohn, Textual 
Connections, pp. 137—50, esp. 145-46). 

220. Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 278-97. Cf. M. Barker, The Great Angel: A Study 
of Israel's Second God (London: SPCK, 1992), who identifies YHWH as a distinct divine being 
in First Temple Judaism, a theological understanding that was revised in the post-exilic period. 

221. Cf. The Message of Acts, I, p. 201 on 2.47b; II, pp. 308—309 on 11.21; p. 363 on 12.17a; 
in this volume, Commentary, 16.14; 18.9. Cf. also 23.11. 

222. Of the 40 (+ 3 D05) occurrences of èv oüv in the New Testament, one is found in Luke 
(3.18) and 28 (31 DOS) in Acts. 
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v. 4 must pick up from v. 2.7? Accordingly, in the Alexandrian text, the unfold- 
ing of events follows an alternating pattern: the mission encounters a high 
level of success first in the synagogue and then in the city (vv. 1, 3); but the 
Jews of the synagogue instigate hostility towards the believers (v. 2), which 
leads to a split among the people of the city between those supporting the 
apostles and those supporting the Jews (v. 4); the result is fierce opposition 
from a combined force of Jews and Gentiles against the believers (either in 
general, or Paul and Barnabas in particular, see on 14.5-6 below). 

In the Bezan text, the narrative follows a different pattern. There are, in 
fact, two distinct scenes, the first in the synagogue and the second in the city, 
with the two-fold intervention of Jesus serving as a link between them. In the 
synagogue, Paul's preaching meets with an exceptional level of success among 
Jews and Greeks. However, trouble arises when the synagogue leaders take 
a united stand against the believers, inciting the Jews against them and caus- 
ing the Gentiles to be hostile to them, too. The climate of hostility and 
suspicion is settled by the rapid intervention of Jesus, though the details of his 
action are not given. Consequently, Paul and Barnabas are able to stay on in 
Iconium and are made bold to speak about the Lord who confirms their 
message by miraculous signs and wonders. The attack from the townspeople 
that ensues is of a different nature from the initial persecution that occurred in 
the context of the synagogue, as will be seen (14.5 below). 

The description of the action of the Lord in Iconium here at 14.3 is force- 
ful. Paul and Barnabas are made bold to speak about him: the verb Luke uses 
has the technical sense in his writing of giving innovative and daring interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures in accordance with the truth about Jesus," so it may 
be assumed that they are not simply proclaiming the good news about Jesus 
but are doing so in the context of the Jewish prophecies and expectations, 
particularly insisting on ‘his grace’ (cf. 13.43). Jesus himself gives confirma- 
tion to what they are saying, by the manifestation of supernatural ‘signs and 
wonders’, which may include healings from physical diseases as well as 
release from the oppression of unclean spirits. The description of the activity 
of Paul and Barnabas working in harmony with Jesus is strikingly similar to 
the prayer for such divine corroboration, made in Ierousalem by the apostles 
in response to the threats against them by the Temple authorities (4.29-30; cf. 
5.12-16). The singular ‘his hands’ in Codex Bezae may be another occasion of 
singling out Paul as the one taking the lead (cf. 19.11-12); alternatively it may 
refer to ‘the hands of the Lord" (cf. Lk. 23.46). 


223. This is the observation of Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 145-46; cf. Zerwick and 
Grosvenor (Analysis, p. 397) who view v. 2 as a parenthesis. 

224. Cf. 13.46, where the verb is used of Paul who, together with Barnabas, takes a step never 
taken before of declaring that the word of God is to be given to the Gentiles (see Commentary, ad 
loc.). 

225. At 11.30, the singular S10 xe1pdc Bapvafià kai XauAov expresses the unity between 
Barnabas and Saul at that point when they were in Antioch. Paul's leading role is emphasized in 
contrast by the singular at 14.3 if, indeed, the reference is to his hands. 
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[b] 14.4 Division among the Crowd 

14.4 As a result of the preaching and the supernatural activity, the city was 
divided. The suggestion is that prior to the arrival of Paul and Barnabas, the 
residents were generally united, despite being a mixed population of Jews and 
Greeks. Now, however, some of the people opt to side with Paul and Barnabas 
and others to side with the Jews, though the split was not a simple Gentile- 
Jew one but resulted in a mixture of supporters for both parties. The Alexan- 
drian text presents the division as an event that occurred, while the Bezan text 
presents it as a state that resulted from the preceding events: on the one 
hand, the previous extreme hostility stirred up by the Jewish synagogue 
leaders among the Jews and the Gentiles (14.2) and, on the other, the positive 
response of many in the synagogue, reinforced by the intervention of the Lord 
in an endorsement of the message preached in the city (14.3). 

For the first time in Luke's writing, the term 'apostles' is given to disciples 
who did not belong to the Twelve/Eleven; it will be used once more, but only 
by the Alexandrian text, at 14.14. It is often assumed that the title hitherto 
reserved for the Twelve representatives of the tribes of Israel is now extended 
to include other representatives, in other words, the designation remains a ref- 
erence to a closed group. However, note should be made how, on the contrary, 
Luke has often employed the verb &rooréAAc, ‘send’, to refer to those sent by 
God or by Jesus to accomplish a mission that was distinct from the specific 
mission to Israel for which Jesus chose the Twelve." By extending the term 
‘apostles’ to two sent out by the Holy Spirit (cf. 13.4) on an alternative 
mission, Luke thus removes the previous restriction on the scope of the term.” 
It is noteworthy that Paul is not called an apostle in the later stages on his 
mission, when he is no longer following the direction of the Holy Spirit. 

The reason for the split among the population is made explicit in Codex 
Bezae: the two groups of people were 'adhering'?? to one side or the other 
because of the word of God. The same issue as had provoked zeal and viol- 
ence in Antioch (cf. 13.45, 46, 48) has yet again caused great tension and con- 
flict. It is worth recalling the specific sense Luke gives to the ‘word of God’ as 
opposed to the ‘word of the Lord’ (see Excursus 1). The ‘word of God’ 
designates communication from God to humankind, originally entrusted to the 
Jews in the form of the Torah, and only once people have received the word of 


226. The aorist in the AT here denotes an event, in contrast to the periphrastic perfect of the 
Bezan text which describes a state of affairs. 

227. The verb dmootéAAco is used notably of the Seventy(-Two) disciples sent to Samaria 
(Lk. 10.1, 17), presented by Luke, and only Luke, as the alternative to the mission to Israel that 
had just been entrusted to the Twelve. 

228. On the role of the Twelve after the death of Jesus, see the analysis of J. Rius-Camps and 
J. Read-Heimerdinger, ‘After the Death of Judas: A Reconsideration of the Status of the Twelve 
Apostles’, RCatT 29 (2005), pp. 305-34. Cf. the use of &mróoroAoc in Paul's letters: 1 Cor. 9.1-2; 
2 Cor. 8.23; Gal. 1.1. 

229. The Greek verb koAAaco literally means ‘stick like glue’ (L-J-S, koAAáca, ID. 
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God are they in a position to receive the ‘word of the Lord’, the specific 
message about Jesus and/or his teaching. Paul and Barnabas made a solemn 
declaration in Antioch, that the time had come for the word of God to be given 
to the Gentiles, proclaiming that Jesus as the Messiah was a universal ruler, 
that he was for the Gentiles as well as for the Jews. A number of Jews in 
Antioch had been inspired with zeal to protect their privileged inheritance, and 
to oppose Paul’s teaching even though it represented God’s plan for the world. 
They thereby, according to Paul and Barnabas, rejected the word of God and 
denied their own right to the life that accompanied it.” 

The conflict in Iconium, according to Codex Bezae, has the same basis as 
the trouble in Antioch. It is not just a dispute over the Messiahship of Jesus 
that is the root of the problem, but rather what Paul and Barnabas are teaching 
about the word of God - hitherto it was the preserve of the Jews and now, 
since the time of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch, it is proclaimed as belonging 
also to the Gentiles. 


[b'] 14.5-7a Paul and Barnabas Escape to Lycaonia 

14.5-6 A fresh attack is prepared by Gentiles and Jews alike. It is implied that 
the object of attack is Paul and Barnabas, although it is not impossible that all 
the believers are again targeted (cf. 14.2). This is all the more likely in the 
Bezan text, where specific comment is made about the movements of Paul and 
Barnabas in Lystra (14.7c D05) compared with the general statements made 
just beforehand (14.6; see on 14.7c below). Nevertheless, if the believers 
generally had to flee at this point, they were later able to return (cf. 14.21). 

In the Alexandrian text, the Gentiles and Jews are grouped together as one 
and they are accompanied by their respective leaders. The distinction made 
between the two groups in the Bezan text causes the leaders to be more prob- 
ably associated with the Jews alone; and on the basis of the distinction, the two 
actions of insulting and stoning can be viewed as equally distinct, with the 
Gentiles being responsible for the insults (having had their minds previously 
poisoned against the believers by the Jews), and the Jews with their leaders for 
the stoning, which is a means of Jewish attack that has already been noted (with 
reference to Stephen, 7.58-59; cf. Lk. 13.34, par. Mt. 21.35). The Jews have 
finally succeeded in obtaining what they set out to achieve after the synagogue 
preaching (cf. 14.2), but the temporary peace brought about by the Lord gave 
time for a believing community to be established in Iconium (cf. 14.21-23). 

Paul and Barnabas learn of the plot and fully realize the consequences of 
it.?! This realization is more than a simple discovery of what is planned 
against them, for the Greek also implies a new awareness of the situation — of 
the determination of the Jews to put a stop to their work, even to the point 


230. See Commentary, 13.14-50, esp. 13.33-35, 39, 41, 44-48. 

231. On the two other occasions that the participial form of the verb ouveidov is found in the 
New Testament, it is a question of a full realization: Acts 5.2 (Sapphira has full knowledge of her 
husband's deceit); 12.12 (Peter has a full awareness of his liberation). 
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of drawing on Gentile support when need be. They consequently have to get 
themselves right away from Iconium”? and go to a district where no mention 
is made of a Jewish synagogue — on the contrary, the only Jews spoken of in 
the next sequence will be seen to meet in the open air. Their destination is the 
cities of Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonia, and the area round about, the whole 
area as Codex Bezae specifies. These will be the two cities that are the focus 
of the following narrative sequence, [B']. 

14.7a The activity of Paul and Barnabas is underlined with another 
periphrastic construction, which is more forceful than the simple imperfect.^? 
It may be observed how Luke has been progressively more specific in his 
choice of vocabulary to describe the preaching activity, as the area of their 
speaking widened: in the synagogue, they (or just Paul according to the Bezan 
text) ‘spoke’ (14.1); in the city, they boldly spoke ‘the word of his grace’ (14.3); 
and now in the (whole, D05) region of Lycaonia, they “were evangelizing’, 
that is, they were announcing the good news. 

This statement, and the following one that describes the response to their 
preaching, stand as a general comment on their visit to the area, the following 
verses from 14.7c DOS onwards presenting the scene in greater detail. 


[a’] 14.7b The Response of the Crowd 

14.7b In the Alexandrian text, no response to the evangelization carried on by 
Paul and Barnabas is recorded. The comment recorded in the Bezan text may 
have been omitted because it seems superfluous unless it is understood as a gen- 
eral comment. It serves the further purpose of marking a progression through- 
out the sequence, so that the term mAn8oc acquires the technical sense of 
a body of people distinct from the synagogue (cf. its use in this sense at 13.45 
D05): without the article first, Luke uses it at 14.1 to describe an identifiable 
group of people among the synagogue attenders; then, at 14.4, it refers to a group 
made up of people within the city of Iconium; finally, here at 14.7b DOS, the 
scope has widened even more to include people from an entire region. Luke 
insinuates the universal appeal of the message preached by Paul and Barnabas, 
as opposed to the deliberately exclusive nature of the synagogue teaching. 


[B^] 14.7c-20 Lycaonia: Lystra 
Overview 


This is the penultimate sequence of the first phase of the mission to the 
Gentiles, which takes place in the new setting of Lystra. It develops one aspect 
of the evangelizing and teaching activity of Paul and Barnabas in Lycaonia 


232. The completeness of their escape is suggested by the perfective prefix of the verb 
Katadevyco, reinforced as it is in DOS by the adverbial kat before it. 

233. Cf. the periphrastic perfect of 14.4a D05, and the periphrastic imperfect of 14.4b DOS. 

234. The same process of ‘zooming’ was observed at 1.3-14, on which see The Message of 
Acts, I, p. 47. 
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summarized at 14.6-7b. This is the first location in which there is no mention 
of local Jews, and so equally, the first time that no preparation for the gospel 
has been made in the city through the witness of the Jews. The initial event in 
Lystra is the healing of a lame man outside the city gates, symbolizing the 
power of Jesus to give spiritual health to the worshippers of pagan gods. The 
outcome is not entirely successful, although some disciples are made. It leads to 
a new attack from the Jews who travel from the last two places visited by Paul 
and Barnabas, namely Antioch and Iconium. The incident gives Paul the impe- 
tus to make another step in distancing himself from his fellow-Jews, while also 
serving as a transition to move Paul and Barnabas on to Derbe, the second city 
mentioned in the general summary of 14.6-7b. 


Structure and Themes 
There are two episodes, the first presenting the main action, while the second 
is a development arising out of it: 


[B'-A] 14.7c-18 The healing of the lame man 


[a] 14.7c Paul and Barnabas stay in Lystra 

[b] 148 The man born lame 

[c] 149a The lame man listens to Paul 

[d]  14.9b-10a Paul orders him to stand and walk 

[e]  14.10b The man gets up and walks 

[e] 1411 The acclamation of the crowds 

[d] 14.12 Hermes and Zeus 

[c] 14.13 Attempts of the priests to offer sacrifice 

[b] 14.14-17 The reaction of Paul and Barnabas 

[a] 14.18 Their difficulty in preventing sacrifice 
[B'-A'] 14.19-20 The Jewish attack on Paul 

[a] 14.19a The arrival of Jews from Iconium and Antioch 

[bj]  14.19b The stoning of Paul 

[D] 14.20a He goes back into the city 

(a] 1420b Departure to Derbe 


According to the text of Codex Bezae, the first episode, [B’-A], has at its centre 
the healing of the lame man and the enthusiastic response of the crowds. The 
action takes place outside the city, at the gates. The second, [B'-A'], is set 
within the city; it illustrates the response of hostile Jews, who come from 
Antioch and Iconium, where Paul has already made enemies among them, to 
put him to death. It is noteworthy that in Codex Bezae, Lystra is mentioned 
both in the opening element of the sequence (14.7c D05) and in the penulti- 
mate one (14.20a D05), underlining its unity; the second reference is absent 
from the Alexandrian text. 


Translation 


Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[Aa] 14.7c Paul and Barnabas stayed on in 
Lystra. 
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[b] 


ic] 
[d] 


[e] 
[eJ 


[4] 


ic] 


b) 


[a] 


[A’a] 


[b] 


The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae 


8 A certain man used to sit there who 
had been unable to use his feet from the 
womb of his mother, and who had never 
walked at all. 

9 This man heard Paul speaking, feeling 
full of fear. 

10a Paul, looking intently at him and 
seeing that he had faith to be healed, said 
to him in a loud voice, ‘To you I say in 
the name of the Lord Jesus: Stand upright 
on your feet and walk'. 

10b And at once, without further ado, he 
sprang up and walked. 

11 When the crowds saw what Paul had 
done, they raised their voices in Lyca- 
onian saying, “The gods have become 
like mortals and have come down to us’. 


12 (Bamabas they called Zeus, but Paul 
Hermes, since he was interpreting the 
message.) 

13 The priests of the local Zeus Propolis, 
bringing bulls and garlands to them at 
the gates, wished to sacrifice with the 
crowds. 

14 When Barnabas heard, and Paul, 
tearing their clothes they rushed right out 
into the crowd, crying out and shouting, 
15 ‘Men, what is this that you are doing? 
We are mortal men just like you, and we 
proclaim to you the good news of God, 
so that you would tum from these power- 
less things to the living God, the one 
who made heaven and earth and the sea 
and all things in them, 16 who in past 
generations allowed the various nations 
to go their own ways; 17 and certainly, 
he did not leave himself without a wit- 
ness, since he has performed good to 
you, giving you rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, and filling your hearts 
with food and gladness.’ 

18 And by saying these things, they only 
just managed to stop the crowds from 
sacrificing to them. 

19a While they stayed on teaching, some 
Jews came from Antioch and Iconium; 
19b and, having intimidated the crowd 
and stoned Paul, they dragged him out- 
side the city, supposing him to be dead. 


8 In Lystra, a certain man used to sit, 
unable to use his feet and lame from his 
mother’s womb, and who had never 
walked. 

9 This man was listening to Paul speak- 
ing. 

10a And he, looking intently at him and 
seeing that he had faith to be healed, said 
to him in a loud voice, ‘Stand upright on 
your feet’. 


10b And immediately, he leapt up and 
walked; 

11 and when the crowds saw what Paul 
had done, they raised their voices, in 
Lycaonian, saying, "The gods have 
become like mortals and have come 
down to us’. 

12 (They called Barnabas Zeus, but Paul 
Hermes, since it was he who was the 
interpreter of the message.) 

13 The priest of the Zeus who was in 
front of the city, bringing bulls and 
garlands to the gates, wished to sacrifice 
with the crowds. 

14 When the apostles Barnabas and Paul 
heard, tearing their clothes they rushed 
out into the crowd, crying out and 
saying, 15 ‘Men, what is this that you 
are doing? We also are mortal men, just 
like you, and we proclaim good news, 
that you tum from these powerless things 
to a living God, who made heaven and 
earth and the sea and all things in them, 
16 who in past generations allowed all 
the nations to go their own ways; 17 and 
yet he did not leave himself without a wit- 
ness, since he has done good to you, 
giving you rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, and filling your hearts with 
food and gladness.’ 


18 And by saying these things, they only 
just managed to stop the crowds from 
sacrificing to them. 

19a From Antioch and Iconium came 
Jews; 

19b and, having won over the crowd 
and stoned Paul, they started dragging 
him outside the city, supposing him to 
be dead. 
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b] 20a But his disciples surrounded him 20a But the disciples surrounded him 
and he got up and went into the city of and he got up and went into the city; 


Lystra; 
la] 20b and the next day he went out with 20b and on the next day he went out 
Barnabas to Derbe. with Bamabas to Derbe. 


Critical Apparatus 


14.7c 'O & TlaüAoc xoi BapvaBac diétpiBov &v Avotpoic D, Paulus autem et 
Barnabas moras faciebant in Lystris d E b h w vg? mae ll om. BB" X rell. 

B03 omits a second consecutive sentence (cf. Critical Apparatus, 14.70), 
which opens a new sequence in DOS. Apart from John (Jn 3.22), Luke is alone 
in the New Testament to use the verb diatpifeo (Acts x 7, + 2 DOS: 14.7, 
19). 


14.8 (àv) aduvatoc v Avotpoic toic Tociv ikáBnro xwAdc B &* 1175 | £v 
A. &8. T. noc. èK. xo. p^ NR? A CHL P ¥ 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR vg 1 ad. v. 
TOC. &k. XcoÀ. E ll èx. a5. v. too. D, sedebat adynatus a pedibus d gig h.— tHe 
(unrpóc) D* Il om. B HR D™ rell. 

BO3 specifies at this point that the location is Lystra, where DOS has made 
it clear in the previous sentence (omitted by B03, see above). The position of 
ev Avotpoic underlines the location, disrupting as it does the phrase describing 
the man’s infirmity. The word order of D05 focuses attention of his lack of 
movement (£ká8nro) rather than on the cause of it. 

The presence of xcXióc in B03, together with the absence of the article 
before umrpóc, creates a phrase identical to that used to introduce the lame 
man at the Beautiful Gate in Jerusalem (cf. 3.2), which the present incident 
mirrors (for the phrase éx koiMac umrpoc [autos], cf. also Mt. 19.12; Lk. 1.15; 
Gal. 1.15). For the article before unvpóc in DOS, cf. Jn 3.4, eic Thy koiMav THE 
untpóc avtot, where the dual article reflects the emphasis of Nathaniel's 
question. The article is typically omitted in genitival phrases in Acts when the 
phrase in question is a set expression, as is the case here (Heimerdinger and 
Levinsohn, ‘The Use of the Article’, p. 30). Exceptionally including the article 
consequently has the effect of highlighting the word umrpoc. Since the ‘mother’ 
here, as at 3.2, represents the biological ancestry of the man, tbe reason for 
highlighting it in the story of the man at Lystra would seem to be his Gentile 
origin (as opposed to the Jewish origin in every instance of the anarthrous 
phrase elsewhere). See Commentary for further discussion of the symbolic 
representativity of the lame man. 


(o¥Sérote) mepieratnoey B P & A C V 33. 81. 88. 104. 323. 945. 1739. 
1891. 2344 Il -meramre:! D E H L P 049. 056 IR. 

The pluperfect in DOS insists on the fact that the man had never walked, 
because that was his state; the aorist of B03, in contrast, refers to an action 
that had never taken place. 
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14.9 (obroc) Fkovev B C P 049. 056. 1. 6. 226. 323. 330. 440. 536. 915. 927. 
1241. 1243. 1245. 1828. 1854. 2492 pc Il -cev D, audivit d ^ (oix -cev Ñ) A 
E H L V 33. 81. 88. 104. 547. 614. 618. 945. 1175. 1270. 1505. 1611. 1646. 
1739. 1837. 1891. 2147. 2344. 2412. 2495 h vg sy? bo.— (TlavAov) AaAcüvroc 
ümápxcv tv $óBc D, possidens in timore d (h) It AaAoüvroc B P” A rell | 
Myovroc N 2147. 

B03 portrays the man as listening to Paul over a period of time. D05 
portrays his listening as an event (for which ‘heard’ is a more apt translation) 
without reference to duration, but qualifies him as having been afraid when he 
heard him. 


óc atevioas aur B q^ R rell I àt. & av. 6 TlaüAoc D, intuitus autem eum 
Paulus d (gig h sy’ mae aeth) | mpóc ov at. OTT. E. 

D05 marks a new development with 8&, and specifies Paul by name. B03, 
having not read the previous adjectival phrase describing the man's fear, 
continues with the subject relative pronoun to switch to Paul who has just 
been mentioned in that text. 


14.10 (pavi) Zoi Ayo Ev TH óvópatı ToU Kupiou 'InooU XpicroU D C 33. 
323. 945. 1739 pc (E, V, 6. 36. 1175 al, 614 h t vg sy?™® co aeth; Ir" 
Theoph Cass) Il om. B P” R IR gig vg sy" bo". — (dp6dc) kai mepimater D 
sy™ mae ll om. B "^ R rell. 

D05 has Paul pronounce a formal declaration, using the full title of Jesus, 
which is typical of DOS in solemn situations (see Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, pp. 272—74). Furthermore, the instruction to walk as well as to 
stand is included in DOS but not B03. 


(kai) fAocro Kai (— B) B P” & rell ll su6écoc mapaxpfiua àvrjÀ- (&vijAA- DS) kai 
D* sy?""€ mae | map. ££&rjAA- kat E. 

The use of the compound verb avóAAouai DOS is unique in the New Testa- 
ment, although the verb is found occasionally in other writings. 

The juxtaposition in D05 of the two adverbs expressing immediacy has the 
effect of stressing how the healing followed instantly from Paul’s command. 
A combination of the same adverbs is found in the WT at 9.18 (DOS lac.; see 
The Message of Acts, IL, Critical Apparatus, p. 182). The absence of insist- 
ence in BO3 is in line with the relative prominence given to the reaction of the 
crowd in the following sentence (see below). 


14.11 (ol) te BP“ & A 36. 453. 1837 pc Il & D, autem d CEH L P Y 049. 
056. 33. 1739 IR gig vg sy" sa mae. 

The conjunction te in BO3 gives prominence to the event it introduces, and 
so has the effect of downplaying the healing of the lame man in favour of the 
response of the crowd (see comment above). This is the first occurrence of te 
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in a series of three (cf. 14.12, 13), observed elsewhere in Acts (cf. 2.43-46) 
where D05 reads &€ each time. With && in DOS here, the healing is portrayed as 
the climax of the first part of the story, with the reaction of the crowd provid- 
ing the corresponding response. 


(émüpav) Thy daovav ovràv BP? A C E H LP Y 33. 614. 1739 W I av. T. 
. 049. 056. 1. 104. 330. 448. 1854. 2147. 2492 | 1. p. &* I. aù. D 1838. 

The absence of the article can be accounted for by the fact that the anar- 
throus phrase £mfipav devi is a stock one. It is found in the LXX with the article 
(Judg. 2.4; 9.7; 2 Kgdms 13.36), and in the New Testament only in the work 
of Luke, where there are both arthrous and anarthrous references: Lk. 11.27; 
17.13; Acts 2.14 (arthrous); 4.24; 14.11; 22.22 (arthrous). The arthrous form 
of the phrase may arise here at 14.11 B03 because of the qualification that the 
people spoke in their own language of Lycaonia, so undoing the set nature of 
the phrase (cf. 2.14, where in DOS Peter raises his voice first; and 22.22, where 
the people interrupt Paul to raise their voice to prevent him using his voice). 


toic (vOpcorroic) D 1 pc sa mae Il om. B H” X rell. 
The article in DOS before av6pcoroic possibly causes the reference to be 
more specifically applied to Paul and Barnabas than humans in general. 


14.12 (ikáAouv) re B ^ & rell ll && D 181. 242. 467. 945. 1739. 1854. 1891. 
2492 pc e gig; Chr. 

B03 introduces with te additional information about the identity of Paul 
and Barnabas as gods, whereas D05 uses 5€ to signal a parenthesis, anticipat- 
ing the following development (Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 123-27; 
cf. 91). This is the second of three successive statements introduced with te in 
BO3 (cf. 14.11, 13). 


tov BapvoBav BB” & A C* 81. 88. 614. 1175. 2412 | v. pèv Bap. C'E H L P 
V 049. 056. 1739 IT Il BapvoBav D. 

The importance of Barnabas is highlighted in D05 by the absence of the 
article before his name, especially in contrast to the presence of the article 
before the name of Paul; the arthrous reference to Paul indicates that he is the 
implicit topic of the narrative throughout this incident. 


Aia B & A C P Y 049. 334. 945 IR Il Alav D P” E H L 056. 81. 88. 440. 547. 
1175. 1739. 2344 al. 

Although Ata is the usual accusative form of the name of Zeus, in DOS it 
is declined in line with the accusative form of ‘Eppñv, the name given to Paul. 
The variety of support suggests that it was not merely accidental but a valid 
alternative. 
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inei (avtéc fv) B D PR? rell ll émet & 927. 

M01 also reads ¿mei 5€ against &meiór] in B03 at Lk. 7.1 (DOS words the 
sentence differently, without either form of the conjunction). From Luke's use 
elsewhere (cf. &re( Lk. 1.34; &meiórj Acts 13.8 DOS, 46; 14.12; 15.24), it may 
be suggested that &reiór] implies a stronger sense of cause and effect than does 
étel. (This would explain why some manuscripts at 13.46 attest a correction of 
imer to &meiór] 6€ [801° DO5®] rather than to émei 5¢ which is, indeed, the 
reading of other manuscripts — to have made the correction émet 6€ would have 
weakened the force of é1e151.) 


ò ("iyosuevoc) B 7^ & rell Il om. D C* 056. 467. 1518. 

The presence of the article in B03 before jyoupevoc causes this noun to be the 
subject and Paul (aùtóc) to be the complement, so that the statement answers 
the question *who was the interpreter of the message?' and not *what was 
Paul?’. D05, in contrast, does answer this second question: nyoupyevoc func- 
tions as a present participle in a periphrastic construction, fjv ryoupevoc, and 
so focuses on Paul's activity rather than the identity of the interpreter. 


14.13 6 te iepeúc B PN A 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1891. 2344 | tote iepeúc C 
| 6 6? iepeüc E H L P 049. 056. 614 IR Il oi & iepric D, sacerdotes autem d.— 
TOU Aide ToU Óvroc mpó (mpóc C*) rfc moie B Q^ A CEH L P 049. 
056. 1739 IR Il v. Óvroc A. mp6 TOA. D*, qui erant Iovis ante civitate<m> d | 
T. Óvroc A. mp6 Tic móA. DC 614. 1611. 2412.— (raupouc) auroic D*, eis d Il 
om. B $” & D*™ rell.— évéyxac B y" N rell l| -kavrec D, adferentes d gig 
vg?" aeth; Ephr.— rj&eAev Oeiv B ^ N A CEL P Y 056. 33. 1739 9m Il 
TjüeAov mIs D, volentes immolare d h | rfüeAov Ge H 049. 1. 81. 323. 330. 
618. 1243. 1270. 1505. 1828". 1854. 2492. 

There are several small differences in the portrayal of the scene outside the 
city gates. Where B03 presents just one priest of Zeus, D05 has more than one 
(sing./pl. noun 6 iepevc/oi 6& iepeic; participle &véyxac/tvéykavrsc; verb rjoc- 
Aev/riBeAov). Furthermore, B03 uses the conjunction rt to introduce the speci- 
fic information that will lead to the next development in the narrative (v. 14). 
It stresses the fact that the god (probably a statue and temple) was outside the 
city, just in front of it, tod Aióc tot Óvroc mpd tis moAscoc. DOS lays empha- 
sis rather on the fact that the priests were connected with the local Zeus (ToU 
óvroc Aidc), whose name may have been Propolis (for the use of the parti- 
ciple of sivo: to mean ‘local’, cf. 5.17; 13.1; Bruce, Text, p. 322; Lake and 
Cadbury, English Translation and Commentary, p. 165; the varying position 
of óvroc does not make any real difference to the sense but rather the focus, 
cf. B-D-R $474.5, a, c). 

These priests intended to offer sacrifices to Barnabas and Paul (avtoic), 
since they were perceived as gods, with the compound verb émidveiv (as 
opposed to the simple 6vev in B03) also confirming the idea that the sacrifices 
were to be offered towards a specific person. The compound verb is some- 
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times found with the specific meaning of ‘offering an additional sacrifice’ (cf. 
Bruce, Text, p. 322); if that is what is meant here, the idea is that the sacrifice 
to Barnabas and Paul was to be in addition to the sacrifice normally offered. 


14.14 axovoavtec 5 oi &móoroAo: (BapvaBac Kai Madoc) B P“ N rell li 
axovoac 5€ D, cum audisset autem d (gig h sy’; Aug). 

The surprising singular in DOS, with the unusual order of ‘Barnabas and 
Paul’, suggests that it is the reaction of Barnabas that is in focus, though he 
acted in unison with Paul (plural verb forms follow, and plural possessive 
pronoun aŭùtóv). Barnabas is not singled out in B03, where the plural parti- 
ciple is used; they are also called ‘apostles’ in this text (cf. 14.4). 


(rà ipatia) £aurGv B N? A 33. 1270. 1854 ll odtdv D P” &* CE H LP V 049. 
056. 614 W. 

The reflexive pronoun in B03 makes clear that Paul and Barnabas tore 
their own garments (as a reaction against blasphemy; see H.J. Cadbury, ‘Dust 
and Garments’, in F.J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, V (London: Macmillan, 1933), pp. 269-77 [271]). 


xai (£Eemrjónoav) D*, et d Il om. BP” & D*?* rell. 

The adverbial kaí in DOS confers dramatic importance to the act of rushing 
out into the crowds (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 208-210; cf. 
14.6 above). 


14.15 (xoi) Aéyovrsc B PN D? rell ll $covoüvrec D* (clamantes et vociferan- 
tes d). 

In line with the dramatic emphasis given to the action of Barnabas and 
Paul, the verb $xov&c is also more expressive than A£yco. 


koi (rjuic) B ^^ R rell ll om. D d (p 5) 049. 1175. 1854. 2492 gig® h; Chr.— 
(euayyeACouevor) óuác B P% N rell Il upiv tov Gedv D, d it? mae; Ir — 
émotpédev B PR rell ll oma ... EmotpHynte D, ut ... convertamini d (E) 
it; Ir Var.— ¿mì Gov (vro, dc £roínotv B P R? A C E V 33. 81. 88. 104. 
323. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1891. 2344 Il Emi tov (- &*) 8. tov Ç., dc £m. p^ 
«* H L P 049. 056. 1. 226. 330. 440. 547. 614. 618. 1241. 1245. 1611. 1646. 
1828. 1837. 1854. 2147. 2412. 2492. 2495 ii emi T. 8. C. tov momoavta D (h). 
The focus of the elements of the speech varies from one text to another. In 
B03, Barnabas and Paul first draw attention to their presence (kai npeic); they 
are proclaiming good news in a general sense, the content of the proclamation 
being left unspecified; their purpose is expressed by the infinitive emiotpépeiv; 
the goal of the conversion is presented as a living god, without the article, who 
is further qualified with the relative pronoun as having created heaven and 
earth. In DOS, there is a stronger focus on the content of the good news, God, 
who is specified as the object of proclamation; the purpose is more forcefully 
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expressed by the adverb óc: and the subjunctive verb; God is again spec- 
ified as the goal of conversion with the anaphoric article (pace Boismard and 
Lamouille [II, p. 100]: ‘D a une leçon double, avec le redoublement de tov 
eov’), and his role as creator is presented as a defining aspect, with the articu- 
lar participle tov moimoavra (cf. 4.24; 17.24; Ps. 145.6 LXX). 


14.16 ndvra (rà 20vn) BP" & rell d ll kará D*. 

Tavra. Tà £)v in B03 could be understood as including Israel since they 
were one of the seventy nations who were thought of as peopling the earth. 
D05 uses rà é@vn with the more usual Jewish sense of ‘the Gentiles’, with 
xará having here a distributive force, ‘throughout’. 


14.17 kaitoi B p^ N? A C* 33. 69. 81*. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891. 2344 | kai- 
Toye &* C^H L P Y 049. 056. 614 IR Il kaiye D, et quidem d PË E gig vg. 
The same variants are found at 17.27 where, however, B03 agrees with 
D05 (kaiye B D V 33 IN; Ir). While kaitoi introduces a concessive statement 
(B-D-R, 88425, n. 1; 450.3), kaiye emphasizes its content (§439.2 and n. 3). 


ouróv àdfikev B PË &* A E 6 pc Léauróv ad. PN? C H L P V 049. 056. 33. 
1739 IN ll àp. &avróv D, reliquit seipsum dh. 

B03 highlights the pronoun by placing it before the verb, whereas D05 
does it by using the reflexive form. 


ayadoupyav B PN A C V 33. 81. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891. 2344 Il àyato- 
torów D, benefaciens d E H L P 049. 056. 614 IR. 

The compound verb cyaSoupyéw of B03 has the nuance of ‘perform, or work, 
good’, a rare verb (see Bailly, ad loc.) used only once in the New Testament at 1 
Tim. 6.18, of people; it is not found in the LXX. DOS has the verb ‘do good’, 
&yaBorot£co, which is used several times elsewhere in the New Testament, always 
of people; however, it is also found in the LXX, where God is the subject (e.g. 
Num. 10.33; Ps. 125.4). DOS, in other words, allows Paul's words to reflect scrip- 
tural language, even though he is talking to a Gentile audience, whereas B03 
avoids this, even to the point of using a rare alternative verb. 


úeroùc SiSouc B D PË C E H L P 049. 056. 614 IR I 8. ve. PR A v (33H), 
81. 927. 945. 1270. 1739. 1891. 2147. 2344. 

The word order of both B03 and DOS places the gift of rain (uerouc) in 
close proximity to the mention of its origin (oùpavóðev); by placing the par- 
ticiple 5ıðoúc first, &01 causes both the rain and the seasons to be associated 
with an origin in the heavens. 


Tac (kapSiac) B ^ & DF rell ll om. D*. 
In general, when kapõia is followed by the possessive pronoun or a name, 
it has the article; however, at Lk. 1.17, 51 the article is omitted despite the 
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pronoun. In the LXX, likewise, although the article is generally present before 
kapdia followed by a pronoun, there are a number of anarthrous examples 
(e.g. 1 Kgdms 10.26; 29.10; 3 Kgdms 8.47, 58; 12.27, 33; Ps. 13.1; 14.2). 


14.18 podic (karémovoov) B PN rell ll nóyic D 1175 pc co". 

The two words mean ‘hardly, with difficulty, only just’, with poyic the 
earlier of the synonyms, used by Homer and later by Plato; both arise, how- 
ever, in later Hellenistic literature. At Lk. 9.39, the same v/ is found, with B03 
again reading poAic and D05 with 801 uóyic; D05 also reads uóyic at Lk. 
23.53. Cf. vl at Rom. 5.7. 


14.19 ' ErijABGav &t B (P'E) & A H L P Y 049. 056. 0142. 1. 104. 226. 330. 
547. 614. 618. 1241. 1243. 1505. 1611. 1828. 2147. 2412. 2492. 2495 ar gig 
vg Sy?" sa bo aeth |’An- && q^ Il AarpiBóvrcov (+ 8& DP) aóràv xai (- C) 
8i6ackovtow emmAsov D* (Moras facientes eos et docentes supervenerunt 
autem d) C E 6. 33. 36. 69. 81. 88. 323. 325. 326. 436. 440. 453. 630. 927. 
945. 1175. 1270. 1646. 1739. 1837. 1877. 1891 al h sy""* mae; Cass Beda" 
ace. © L Amò  Avrioxtetac Kai "Ikoviou 'louSoio: B PR (+ tec: E 467) rell (+ 
quidam vg) | amd’ Avr. x. "Ik. P” Il mivec “loud. ad lk. x. "Avr. D (ludaei ab 
Iconio et Antiochia d) h (sy?""9) mae; Ephr™. 

B03 moves directly into the next development of the story, causing 
the arrival of Jews from Antioch and Iconium to follow on immediately from 
the attempts of the crowds to sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas. The word order 
brings the places into focus, implicitly contrasting them with Lystra where the 
action takes place. With an additional genitive absolute clause D05 presents, 
on the contrary, the interaction of Paul and Barnabas with the crowds as 
continuing (cf. 14.7c DOS) for some time before some (tivec) Jews came to 
Lystra. Since Paul and Barnabas are in focus in this clause, it is between them 
and the Jews that a contrast is made, by virtue of the word order, rather than 
between the cities. The absence of connective to introduce the genitive abso- 
lute (added by Corrector B) is unusual in Luke's work, though not unknown 
(cf. Lk. 8.49: éti auroü AaAoüvroc; Acts 10.44: Ett AaAoüvroc toU lTérpou; 
Boismard and Lamouille comment: ‘D d sont les seuls à omettre la particule 56; 
une telle absence de liaison n'est pas étrangére au style du TO’ (II, p. 101). It may 
cause the reference to staying on in Lystra to refer to the whole time (cf. 14.7c), 
not a new span of time (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 248-49). 

The different order in which the names of the towns from which the Jews 
came to Lystra are cited reflects a difference in point of view: B03 gives them 
in the order in which they had appeared in the narrative, starting with the one 
furthest away from the Lystra story; D05 gives them in order of their geogra- 
phical proximity to Lystra, starting with the closest. 
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(koi) meicavtes B PEHEN rell li Emoeicavtec D, instigassent dh sy". 

According to B03, the Jews won the crowds over so that they joined forces 
with them against Paul; DO5 has the Jews urging the crowds on, probably with 
the idea that they used scare tactics (L-S-J, 1, émosico). 


foupov B "^ & A C HP 049. 056. 33. 81 pm Il £oupav D E L 614. 945. 1739 pm. 

B03 reads the imperfect of oupco, DOS the aorist (cf. 17.6 where the same 
vi is found). The imperfect is probably to be interpreted as inceptive: ‘they 
started dragging...’. 


vouiCovtec auTov reÜvnkévai B PT & rell | vouícavrec aù. rtüvnkévo: C 323. 
927. 945. 1270. 1739. 1891. 2344 | vouícavrsc av. re0vàvoi E H L P 049. 056 
IR Il voutLovrec tebvavai av. D, existimantes mortuum esse eum d. 

Both B03 and DOS read the present participle of vouico. Both the long and 
the short forms of the perfect active infinitive are attested outside the New 
Testament (for examples, see B-A-G; L-J-S, 0vrjokco). 


14.20 kuxAcooávrcov 6€ rv uia&n rv adróv B ^ & A C DP (- adtdv V) 33, 
81. 614. 927. 1175. 1611. 1646. 1837. 2147. 2344. 2412 | xv. 8€ avtov T. ua. 
(+ aŭto E) H L P 049. 056. 1739 JR li kukAcocavrec Sè Tcv pasntóv (! 0i 
uaünraí, cf. d vg’; Ephr) aŭro D* (+ ouróv PŽ“, circumeuntes enim 
discipuli eius d). 

The nominative participle read by DOS must be presumed to be an error for 
the genitive, since there is no nominative subject. The genitive pronoun aŭto 
is, however, possible, leaving the object of the participle (Paul, expressed by 
autév in B03) implicit. 


Aiorpav D d Il om. B ^ & rell. 
The name of the city is unnecessary from the point of view of clarity, but it 
contributes to the coherence of the narrative from the structural point of view. 


Ti érapiov) B p57^ & D*™ rell ll thv D*. 

D* reads the accusative article rectified by a later corrector. This is the 
only example in the New Testament of étravpiov with the accusative, so it 
would seem to be an error, although there are other instances of the accusative 
expressing a point of time rather than duration (e.g. Acts 20.16; cf. Robertson, 
Grammar, pp. 470—71). 


Commentary 
[B’-A] 14.7c-18 The Healing of the Lame Man 


[a] 14.7c Paul and Barnabas Stay in Lystra 
14.7c The opening statement of this new sequence is absent from the Alexan- 
drian text, along with the final statement that brought the previous sequence to 
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a close. The result is that in the Alexandrian text, the narrative continues 
directly from the portrayal of Paul and Barnabas (last referred to as ‘the 
apostles’, 14.4) as announcing the good news ‘in Lystra, Derbe and the sur- 
rounding district’ (14.7a) to the presentation of the lame man in Lystra 
(14.8). In Codex Bezae, in contrast, the narrator treats the initial description 
of their evangelizing in the new area as a preliminary summary, including the 
overall result (cf. 14.7b, above), before focusing on incidents in Lystra in 
particular. 

From what can be ascertained from Luke’s narrative, and from what is 
known from archaeological evidence, there were no Jews in the city of Lystra. 
It was a Roman colony belonging to the interior province of Galatian Lyca- 
onia, about 25 miles south-west of Iconium, and surrounded on all sides by 
other Roman provinces of Asia Minor: Phrygia, Pisidia and Cilicia. Paul and 
Barnabas’ arrival here was precipitated by their expulsion from Iconium, 
which has the positive effect of forcing them to speak directly to Gentiles 
without concerning themselves with visiting the Jewish synagogue. From the 
point of view of announcing the gospel, however, it poses the difficulty that 
their hearers have had no preparation from being introduced to the peculiarly 
Jewish concepts of God or morality. 

Paul and Barnabas are mentioned by name in the Bezan opening sentence, 
for the first time since the end of the Antioch sequence (cf. 13.50). In fact, 
throughout the Lystra scenes, proper names will figure prominently.” 


[b] 14.8 The Man Born Lame 

14.8 The role of the lame man is to be a representative of a type, indicated as 
elsewhere in Acts” by the adjective ric, ‘a certain’. He serves as an illustra- 
tion of how Paul adapted his message to a purely Gentile audience. As is often 
noted, there are many parallels between the healing of this man and that of 
the lame man who sat at the Beautiful Gate in Ierousalem (cf. 3.2-10),?" and 
more distantly, that of the paralytic in the Gospel of Luke (Lk. 5.18). The total 
incapacity of the man to walk — he had never walked," being lame from the 
time of his mother's pregnancy, not as an accident of birth or during his 
lifetime — symbolizes the inability of the people of Lystra, the worshippers of 
Zeus, to stand upright and walk in a spiritual sense. Like the man at the 
Temple, he was born with the inability to walk — neither the Ierousalem Temple 
nor the cult of Zeus gave freedom or strength of movement to its followers. 
In comparison, however, the lame man at the Temple in Ierousalem had his 


235. Paul and Barnabas: 14.7c DOS; Barnabas and Paul: 14.12, 14; Paul: 14.9a, 9b DOS, 11, 
19; the Lord Jesus Christ: 14.10; Zeus and Hermes: 14.12; Zeus: 14.13: Lystra: 14.7c D05/8 AT; 
Iconium and Antioch: 14.19 (in reverse order AT). The paralytic, in contrast, does not bear a name. 

236. Cf. 3.2; 5.1, 34, 36; 8.9; 9.10, 33, 36, 43; 10.1, 5, 6; 13.6. 

237. The Message of Acts, 1I, p. 210-17. 

238. The pluperfect tense of DOS expresses particularly forcefully the fact that the man had 
never been ‘in a state to walk’; see Critical Apparatus. 
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friends to carry him to the gate of the Temple so he could ask for alms (3.2); 
likewise, the paralytic in the Gospel also had his friends to find a way to 
get him through the crowds to Jesus (Lk. 5.18-19). Here in Lystra, it is simply 
said that the man ‘used to sit’ (xa@eto, cf. ka&rievos AT [kaBeCopuevoc D05], 
Acts 3.10). 


[c] 14.9a The Lame Man Listens to Paul 

14.9a The man must have sat at the gates of the city, where there was a temple 
to Zeus (cf. 14.13), for that is where he heard Paul speaking and, listening to 
him, had been full of fear according to Codex Bezae. This detail will be import- 
ant in assessing Paul’s style of preaching to the Gentiles. 


[d] 14.9b-10a Paul Orders Him to Stand and Walk 
14.9b In the case of the paralytic in the Gospel, Jesus responded to the faith of 
those who brought him (Lk. 5.20); as for the lame man at the Temple, it was 
he who took the initiative in seeking out Peter and John (Acts 3.2-5). Now, 
positively, it is Paul who makes the first move, not without first weighing up 
the situation of the man: the verb used to express Paul’s looking at the man 
(ateviCcs) is only used by Luke in the context of a communication with a spiri- 
tual dimension.” He thus ascertains his faith, in other words his believing 
response to the message he had heard about Jesus, which allows him to make 
the next move. 

14.10a The healing command in the Alexandrian text is abrupt and con- 
tains no mention of the name of Jesus. The wording of the Bezan text begins 
with a phrase found elsewhere in Luke, ‘I say to you'," and continues with 
an invocation of the name of Jesus, using the full title as is usual in the Bezan 
text when Jesus is referred to in formal situations.’ Paul's way of referring to 
Jesus should be compared to the invocation by Peter (and John) for the 
healing of the lame man at the Temple gate, for there the name was ‘Jesus 
Christ the Nazorene’ (3.6). The term Nazorene is a reference to the Davidic 
Messiah which, though meaningful in a Jewish context, has little sense in 
a wholly Gentile environment.” Here, Paul uses the title ‘Lord’ in associa- 
tion with Jesus Christ. The three aspects — Lord, Jesus, Christ — are identical 


239. For the occurrences of the verb artevitco and its force, cf. 3.3, The Message of Acts, I, 
pp. 206, 312-13. 

240. Lot tyw: cf. Lk. 5.24 = Mk 2.11; Lk. 7.14; Mk 5.41. 

241. It is a widely held misconception that the Bezan text generally completes the name of 
Jesus with his full title of the Lord Jesus Christ. In fact, this is only the case in formal or liturgical 
situations (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 262-74). That Paul also frequently uses the 
full title is evidence that the practice cannot be restrictively attributed to later church usage. 

242. See The Message of Acts, I, p. 14, on Peter’s invocation of Jesus and an analysis of the 
name ‘Nazorene’. Cf. also J. Rius-Camps, ““Nazareno” y “Nazoreo” con especial atención al 
Cédice Bezae’, en R. Pierri (ed.), Grammatica intellectio Scripturae: Saggi filologici di Greco 
biblico in onore di padre Lino Cignelli, OFM (Studium Biblicum Franciscanum Analecta 68; 
Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 2006), pp. 183—204. 
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to those found in the preaching of the Hellenists to the non-Jews in Antioch.” 
Paul proclaims Jesus, the Messiah who had been rejected by the leaders 
of Judaism and by many of his own people, the Jews, as the Lord; by virtue of 
his resurrection, he continues to be alive and to give life and wholeness to 
those who believe in him. 

Paul commands the man to stand upright (op8óc), which has figurative 
connotations of changing his behaviour so that it is ‘right’.“* The Bezan text 
also includes Paul’s command to walk, as in the parallels of 3.6 and Lk. 5.23 
(Mk 2.9), anticipated by the narrator’s comment that the lame man had never 
walked (14.8, esp. D05). 


[e] 14.10b The Man Gets Up and Walks 

14.10b Both texts record that the man got up and walked, in the same way as 
the man at the Beautiful Gate did (cf. 3.8). His jumping up contrasts with 
the former sitting position that he was condemned to adopt at the gate of the 
city, by the temple of Zeus. The Bezan text particularly underlines the immedi- 
ate effect of Paul’s command with a double adverbial expression, ‘at once, 
without further ado’. The first of these adverbs is found both when the para- 
lytic is healed by Jesus (Lk. 5.25) and the lame man by Peter (Acts 3.7). In Peter’s 
case, however, it is striking that he assisted the man to get up, as if he were not 
convinced of the power of his words; Paul, like Jesus, has no such hesitation.“ 


[e^] 14.11 The Acclamation of the Crowds 

14.11 There is a certain grotesqueness in the scene that follows (14.11-18). It 
is, in fact, a fine theological irony, which underlies the symbolic content of the 
people and their reactions. The crowds of the town appear for the first time, 
hitherto merely represented by the lame man (cf. on 14.8 above). The repeated 
use of the plural ‘crowds’ in this scene (four times in Acts 14) gives the 
impression of a general, unidentified mass of people. They speak in Lycao- 
nian, which immediately draws attention to a problem: Paul, who clearly did 
not speak the local language, has announced the gospel message to the people 
of the place in a language that was not their native tongue. The result is that 
the powerful miracle that has taken place among them has not produced a real 
change of values but rather a syncretistic mix. Despite the existence of faith 
(cf. 14.9b), which was sufficient for the healing to take place, the understand- 
ing of what Paul has been saying has only been partial. The confusion is simi- 


243. See 11.20, edayyeAiCouevor Tov kúpiov "Inooüv Xpiotov (esp. DOS; see The Message 
of Acts, Il, p. 308). Cf. also 8.16 DOS; 10.36; 11.17; 15.11 DOS, 26; 16.31 DOS; 19.5 DOS; 20.21 
DOS, 24 DOS, 35 D05; 21.13 DOS, and esp. 28.31. 

244. OpÜóc is a predicative adjective equivalent to an adverb, a practice that is found fre- 
quently in the work of Luke: Lk. 21.34; 24.22; Acts 3.11; 12.10; 20.6 D05; 27.19; 28.13; cf. B-D- 
R, §243.1. 

245. ato AT, aorist of &Aoya, as at 3.8b AT; &vijÀarro DOS, cf. EEaAAopevoc, 3.8a. 

246. The comparison is noted in the Commentary on 3.7 in The Message of Acts, L pp. 214- 
15. 
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lar to that witnessed by Philip in Samaria, in the incident concerning Simon 
Magus.” 

The cacophony of voices in this scene gives a striking impression of con- 
fusion: on the one hand, there is Paul shouting ‘with a loud voice"? in Greek, 
and on the other, the crowds ‘raising their voices’ in Lycaonian. 


[d^] 14.12 Hermes and Zeus 

14.12 Despite speaking in Lycaonian, the people of Lystra do not identify 
Paul and Barnabas with local Phrygian deities but with gods from the Greek 
pantheon. There was apparently a temple to Zeus at the gates of the city, as 
already noted (on 14.8 above, and cf. on 14.13), with local men acting as priests. 
It was very possibly because of the foreignness of Paul and Barnabas, and 
consequently their speaking in Greek, that they were most naturally associated 
with Greek gods. Luke's account of the particular roles assigned to each is full 
of irony: Barnabas, who did not speak and perhaps cut a solemn, prophetic 
figure, is designated as the father of the gods, Zeus; Paul, who had done the 
talking, is seen as fulfilling the role of Hermes, the spokesman and interpreter 
of Zeus. 

Barnabas thus is viewed as the supreme god, whose commands and teach- 
ings were communicated through his messenger, Paul. Therein lies Luke's irony 
for, even though it was on the basis of their confused understanding, the Gen- 
tiles in Lystra have placed Paul and Barnabas back in the order in which the 
Holy Spirit chose them (13.2) and in which Sergius Paulus had asked to speak 
to them (13.7). Paul had been responsible for reversing the roles, being the 
one to respond to the invitations to speak as far back as Paphos in the early 
stages of their ministry together (cf. 13.9), so that he had become the domi- 
nant figure (cf. 13.13, 15; and see Commentary, ad loc. for each of these 
verses in chapter 13) and will retain that role until Barnabas finally separates 
from him (15.36-39).” 

Paul and Barnabas do not yet react to the acclamations of the crowds, 
since they do not understand what is being said in Lycaonian. Their inability 
to understand the people of Lystra, as also the people’s incomplete compre- 


247. Simon Magus’s offer of money in exchange for power was also an indication that, 
despite his attachment to Philip, there had not been a fundamental change in values; cf. The Mess- 
age of Acts, Il, p. 144, on 8.18-19. 

248. ueyàAn dcovg, 14.10: Luke always uses this expression in situations of tension: of those 
who are demonized (Lk. 4.33; 8.28; Acts 8.7); lepers (Lk. 17.15); joyful disciples (19.37); the 
excited crowd of Jews demanding the death of Jesus (23.23) or Stephen (Acts 7.57); Jesus (Lk. 
23.46) or Stephen (Acts 7.60) as they died; Paul to the Philippian jailer (16.28); and, finally, Festus 
proclaiming Paul mad (26.24). 

249. From the time of the Paphos visit, Paul's name is always cited first before that of Bar- 
nabas (13.43, 46, 50; 14.7c D05); and after this brief reversal (14.12, 14), his name will again 
appear first (cf. 14.20; 15.2a, 2b). Throughout the whole of this first phase of the mission, it is 
Paul who takes the lead in acting or speaking (13.16-41, 44 DOS, 45, 46; 14.1 D05 [auTóv, sing.], 3 
DOS [auroQ, sing.], 9-10). 
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hension of what Paul has said, is symbolic of the mutual lack of understanding 
between Jews and Gentiles of each other’s cultures and ways of thinking. 
Paul, as a well-trained rabbi with a profound grasp of Judaism, did not know 
how to communicate with the local people who had their own cultural and relig- 
ious attitudes. As seen in the case of the lame man, Paul’s speeches inspired 
fear more than anything else; and Paul, for his part, was misled by his super- 
ficial discernment of the man’s faith which was, certainly, sufficient for him 
to be healed but not so profound or radical as to lead to a decision to follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ whom Paul preached. Consequently, instead of a total 
acceptance of what Paul was preaching, there was an attempt to interpret Paul 
and Barnabas in terms of the existing religious belief system. Luke’s message, 
in other words, is that it is not enough to release people from whatever holds 
them immobile and imprisoned, but that a total change of values and mentality 
is required. There had incontestably been a physical healing, even in the name 
of Jesus according to the Bezan text, but this on its own was not evidence of 
a proper understanding of him or of adherence to him as Lord. 


[c'] 14.13 Attempts of the Priests to Offer Sacrifice 

14.13 If Paul and Barnabas do not understand the shouts of the crowd as they 
express their admiration and gratitude, the priest (or priests in Codex Bezae) 
of Zeus does understand. According to the Alexandrian text, he brought bulls 
and garlands (probably to decorate the bulls who were to be sacrificed) to the 
gates of the city where the temple was situated. Together with the crowds, he 
intended” to offer a sacrifice to the men who were gods in human form. The 
Bezan account differs in several ways: there are several priests, which is a typi- 
cal practice known to have existed at the great temples;^" they serve the local 
cult of Zeus, who seems to be called by the name of Propolis;~” they bring the 
bulls out to Barnabas and Paul, making clear that it is to them that they intend 
to offer sacrifices. 


[b] 14.14-17 The Reaction of Paul and Barnabas 

14.14 The detail provided by the Bezan text in the previous verse, that the 
priests were wanting to offer sacrifices to Barnabas and Paul, accounts for 
their sudden and violent reaction at this point. Until now, they had not under- 
stood what was being said about them; but once preparations begin for sacri- 
fices to be made to them, they realize what is happening — Barnabas first, but 
Paul, too. That sacrifices were being prepared in a more general sense at the 
local temple (as in the AT) does not account so fully for the horrified reaction 
of ‘the apostles’ as they are called here by the Alexandrian text (cf. 14.4). The 


250. The force of the imperfect TjOsAsv here is in the fact of wanting to sacrifice, although the 
goal was not achieved. 

251. Bruce, Text, p. 282; Metzger, Commentary, p. 374. 

252. The phrase in Greek meaning ‘in front of the city’ can be interpreted in the Bezan text as 
the proper name of the god — see Critical Apparatus. 
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order ‘Barnabas and Paul’ is indicative of the responsibility Barnabas now 
assumes in protesting against the sacrifices, with the unusual leading role taken 
by him highlighted in the Bezan text (see Critical Apparatus). 

Their response is to tear their clothes, as a sign of their absolute refusal to 
accept the divine honours being given to them, treating them as blasphemy.” 
They then rush into the crowd, shouting now even louder than before (cf. on 
14.11 above) in order somehow to make their voices heard and to convey their 
message clearly. The wording of the Bezan text is particularly expressive at 
this point (see Critical Apparatus). 

14.15 According to the narrator, the speech is proclaimed by both 
Barnabas and Paul. The fact that only Paul will be attacked (cf. 14.19b) is 
therefore difficult to account for in the Alexandrian text, for there the attack 
follows on directly from this speech; in the Bezan text, a more general context 
is given at 14.19a, where mention is made of Paul and Barnabas staying in 
Lystra and teaching; since teaching has been seen to be Paul’s personal min- 
istry (cf. 13.1 Commentary), it is more coherent that the attack from the Jews 
should be directed specifically at Paul alone. 

The speech opens with the single word ‘Men’, a style of address that is 
only found when Paul speaks to an audience made up solely of Gentiles and 
without mentioning their place of origin.” It is followed by a rhetorical ques- 
tion, intended as a plea to make the people stop what they are about to do. 
In much the same way as Peter at Cornelius’ house (cf. 10.26), Barnabas and 
Paul protest that they are men just like their admirers (GuotomaGic topev viv 
&vOpcorroi), inverting the terms used to praise them (oi Ooi GpoicabévTec àv- 
0pcomoic). Their proclamation of the good news takes up the verb from 14.7a 
(evayyeAtCouevoi) and is expressed differently in the two texts. In the Alexan- 
drian text, it is a general proclamation, an invitation to the people of Lystra to 
turn from their worthless idols to a god who is alive and who is the creator of 
the universe, which is described in the characteristic terms of ‘heaven, earth, 
sea and everything in them’ (cf. Exod. 20.11; Ps. 145.6 LXX). The Bezan text 
is more specific about the object of the proclamation, as the one and only 


253. Cf. the High Priest who tore his clothes when he heard Jesus acknowledge that he was 
the Messiah, because he took it as blasphemy (Mk 14.63-64 [par. Mt. 26.65]). Luke does not 
record this gesture in his Gospel account, although in other respects he follows Mark in this 
scene. It is as if he wished to save the detail for a scene in Acts, as happens on other occasions; 
see Cadbury, ‘Dust and Garments’, pp. 271-72. 

254. The term of address is reserved for Gentiles, here and at 27.10, 21, 25. The occurrence at 
7.26 in the AT (Gvdpec, adeAdoi tote) is therefore an exception, since it is addressed by Moses 
to fellow-Jews, but DOS reads differently: i moeite, dvdpec AadeAhot; 

255. Luke has other speakers use a similar rhetorical question in an attempt to stop some 
activity: Ti tro£ic; in the singular (10.26 D05), or ti moeite; in the plural (7.26 D05; 21.13). See 
Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 398, who propose two possible interpretations: ‘what is this 
that you are doing? (as pred. 11 may be used w. Tatra, cf. Lk 15:26, Jn 6:9); equally possible, 
why are you doing this?’ . However, the following context, ‘And by saying these things, they only 
just managed to stop the crowds from sacrificing to them’, suggests it expresses an immediate 
future. 
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God (tov @edv, with the article) who stands in contrast to the plurality of 
the ‘powerless things';?9 this God to whom the people should turn is further 
defined as the creator. 

14.16-17 The message proclaimed by Barnabas and Paul is a new one, it 
marks the beginning of a new age though it is couched in thoroughly Jewish 
language (cf. Ps. 147.8; Jer. 5.24). In order to make the link between this new 
era and what had gone before, they go on to explain how God had previously 
left the nations without teaching or commandments, yet not without his provi- 
sion for them through the natural gifts of the seasons and their fruits; by these 
means he had shown his care for the nations. 

This short and simple speech is the first outline of their teaching to Gen- 
tiles who had no prior knowledge of Judaism. There is no reference to Jesus, 
to his mission or to his central message. Nonetheless, Paul’s command to the 
lame man was explicitly given in the name of Jesus according to the Bezan 
text (14.10 D05), and in both texts the verb ‘evangelize’ (14.7a) implies that the 
good news of the gospel was announced in some way or other. That the nature 
of the speech should be different from previous speeches does not mean that it 
is merely a Lukan invention; it is simply that the audience in Lystra is quite 
different from any previously encountered. 


[a’] 14.18 Their Difficulty in Preventing Sacrifice 

14.18 The conjunction xai leading into the narrator’s comment on the incident 
conveys the impression of the tussle between the people on the one hand, and 
Barnabas and Paul on the other. The words they addressed to the crowd, being 
in Greek as they were, are only just successful in calming the townspeople and 
preventing them from going ahead with offering them sacrifices. The people 
had been so impressed by the miracle of healing that they felt impelled to sac- 
rifice despite the words spoken to them by Barnabas and Paul — for, in fact, 
they could barely understand what was being said to them. 

The problem is that Barnabas and Paul have an obvious difficulty in 
knowing how to communicate with people with whom they have no common 
language, literally or figuratively. So at this point, the people in Lystra have 
been given the ability to *walk' through the healing of the lame man who rep- 
resents them, but have yet to learn the 'right' way (cf. 14.10). 


[B'-A'] 14.19-20 Jewish Attack on Paul 


[a] 14.19a The Arrival of Jews from Iconium and Antioch 

14.19a There is an implied change of setting here from outside the gates (cf. 
14.13) to inside the city (cf. 14.19b). The change is more readily accounted 
for by the statement in Codex Bezae that Paul and Barnabas stayed on teach- 


256. u&roioc expresses a strongly negative idea, conveying the general sense of empty and 
useless; see u&tatoc, B-A-G, subst.; L-J-S, L 1. It is used of false gods in the Lxx (Esth. 4.17 p; 
Jer. 2.5; 8.19; 3 Macc. 6.11). 
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ing after the attempts of the people to sacrifice to them. Alternatively, since 
the comment echoes the opening words of the sequence in the Bezan text (cf. 
14.7b, 7c), it could refer to all the time Paul and Barnabas spent in Lystra, not 
just after the attempt to sacrifice to them (see Critical Apparatus). Here occurs 
yet another instance where the narrative of the Alexandrian text lacks 
coherence,” so creating the ‘more difficult’ reading. The Bezan reading may 
be explained (and is by commentators) as a later attempt to clarify the story; 
on the other hand, it must be noted that the coherence of the Bezan text of 
Acts in general is seen not just in the story line but in the interplay between 
scenes, the portrayal of the characters, the linking back to the Gospel of Luke, 
the allusions to the Jewish Scriptures, and the overall theological message. 
Coherence is so much an integral feature of the Bezan narrative that it cannot 
all have been added in at a later date. It is more likely that the incoherence of 
the Alexandrian text was introduced as modification to an earlier text was made. 

According to the Alexandrian text, Jews apparently came to Lystra directly 
as a result of Paul's healing of the lame man and the resultant acclamation 
of him and Barnabas in the city. The Bezan text indicates a further period of 
teaching by Paul and Barnabas in the city before a group of certain Jews 
arrived, thus providing more reason for them to make the journey and giving 
them more time to do so. They travelled no small distance, Antioch of Pisidia 
being some 100 miles away and Iconium lying between there and Lystra. 
They obviously had strong motives for going to the trouble of travelling to 
a Gentile city, and the fact that the only Jews mentioned in this scene travelled 
in from outside confirms the impression that there was no local Jewish com- 
munity in Lystra. These Jews had already stirred up animosity against Paul 
and Barnabas in both towns, driving them out of Antioch (13.50) and attempt- 
ing to stone them in Iconium (14.5-6). 


[b] 14.19b The Stoning of Paul 

14.19b On this third occasion of persecution, the aim of the Jews from Ico- 
nium and Antioch turns out to be to get rid of Paul in particular. Unlike the 
people of Lystra (cf. on 14.10 above), the Jews consider him to be the real 
force behind what was going on. Where Barnabas and Paul had had difficulty 
in restraining the crowds (14.18), the Jews are successful in persuading them 
to join in their attacks according to the Alexandrian text; the Bezan text 
expresses the idea that the Jews used scare tactics to intimidate the crowd. In 
any case, they no doubt spoke a language they all could understand — they are 
sufficiently in tune with the mentality of the local people that they get them to 
turn against the very men they had been worshipping as gods so that, at the 
very least, even if the local people do not join in neither do they prevent 
the Jews from stoning Paul. That he is singled out implies that the Jews took 


257. An earlier example of a lack of coherence in the AT was seen in this sequence at 14.2. 
258. This is a major conclusion of the linguistic analysis of the Bezan text of Acts carried out 
by Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, see esp. pp. 350-52. 
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some trouble to convince the crowds not only that he deserved death but also 
that it was he, rather than Barnabas, who was responsible for whatever crime 
the Jews portrayed him as guilty of. Some manuscripts^? include an explana- 
tion of how the Jews managed to get the Lystran crowds to turn against their 
heroes: ‘while they (the apostles) were discussing with boldness, they con- 
vinced the crowds to stand away from them, saying that they were speaking 
no truth but that everything was false. And having persuaded the crowds...’ 
The language of the sentence is Lukan but its absence in D05 raises questions 
about its authenticity. The idea that Paul and Barnabas were caught up in 
‘discussing’ (5:aAeyouéveov) ‘with boldness’ (rrappnoíq) is typical of the Acts 
narrative, 9 but the first term is a negative comment on Paul’s tactics because 
of his reliance on human eloquence, while the second expresses a positive 
evaluation — the contradiction that therefore results in placing the two terms 
side by side is another reason for questioning the validity of the reading. 

Since the stoning takes place within the city, it would appear that the Jews 
fell in with the local, Gentile custom rather than their own regulations, which 
stipulated that stoning must take place outside the city walls. Only once the 
stoning is over and Paul is presumed dead, will his body be removed outside the 
city. 


[b] 14.20a He Goes Back into the City 

14.20a Luke packs a considerable amount of information into this brief sen- 
tence. On the level of the narrative events, he says that Paul gets up and goes 
back into the city, with the circumstantial comment that his (the, AT) disciples 
had surrounded him. It is precisely in that detail that there lies a wealth of 
implicit comment. The previous element [b] had described how Paul has been 
as good as killed by his own people, the Jews, but now in this corresponding 
element, with the support and protection of the believers in Jesus (expressed 
figuratively by their action of ‘surrounding’ him), he is brought back to life. 
These disciples may be thought of as Gentiles from Lystra who had accepted 
the message about Jesus and who formed, as such, the beginnings of a Chris- 
tian community in Lystra despite the general lack of understanding on the part 
of the townspeople. The description of them as ‘his [Paul’s] disciples’ in 
Codex Bezae is reminiscent of the reference to ‘those around Paul’ after he 
left Paphos (cf. 13.13), but the disciples here in Lystra are more likely to be 
local people than companions who had been travelling around with Paul — the 
detail in the Bezan text that it was into Lystra that Paul went once he had been 
surrounded by the disciples and had got up, suggests that it was because of the 


259. BioAeyouévcov aUtGv rrappnoiq Emeoav (åvén- C) Toc SxAouc &mocrfjvai at’ 
aút Agyovtes Sti OUbtv üAnfic Aéyouctv GAAG mávTa qeuóovra:. (kal meioavTec TOUS 
SxAouc...) (C) 6. 36. 81. (104. 326.) 453. 945. 1175. 1739 al (h) sy mae. 

260. Siaàéyopa: Acts 17.2, 17; 18.4, 19, 28 DOS; 19.8, 9; 20.7, 9; 24.12, 25.— trappnota: 
Acts 2.29; 4.13, 29, 31; 6.10 DOS; 16.4 DOS; 28.31.— rrappnoiátouo: Acts 9.27, 28; 13.46; 
14.3; 18.26; 19.8; 26.26. 
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disciples that he was enabled to return, which would be a natural consequence 
if they were from the town themselves. The name of the city in the Bezan text 
echoes the beginning of the sequence (cf. 14.7c D05, 8 B03) as it is brought to 
a close." 

In spite of this total rejection of Paul by the Jews, who go so far as to attempt 
his murder, Paul himself will continue to try, one way or another, to win them 
over to the gospel as he pursues his mission in the later stages. 


[a’]14.20b Departure to Derbe 

14.20b The sequence concludes with a transitional statement that serves to 
move Paul and Barnabas on to the next place of their missionary activity, 
Derbe, which had already been mentioned in the anticipatory summary of the 
sequence at 14.6. Note should be made of the verb, £ẸñAbev, ‘go out’, which is 
used typically by Luke of occasions when an ‘exodus’ is made, in the sense of 
a spiritual journey away from the institution of Judaism (cf. Jesus, Lk. 22.39, 
[cf. Lk. 9.31]; Peter, Acts 12.17). Paul's ‘exodus’ is the final element in this 
brief scene, and corresponds to the arrival of the Jews in Lystra at the opening 
of it, [a] 14.19a. It is their attempt on his life that prompts this step, one more 
in the distance he gradually puts between himself and the Jews (cf. ££rA0ev 
used of Paul at 15.40 when another step is made). 


[A’] 14.21-27 Return to Antioch of Syria 
Overview 


This closing sequence of the section relates how Paul and Barnabas return to 
Antioch of Syria from where the section began (cf. 13.1). It is as succinct as 
the opening one, [A] 13.1-3, to which it corresponds, summarizing how the 
initial order of the Holy Spirit to the church in Antioch, and to Paul and 
Barnabas in particular, had been carried out successfully. The only place 
whose name is not mentioned in the list of regions or cities they stop at on the 
return journey is Cyprus. Its omission may confirm the impression obtained by 
the final elements of the Cyprus sequence where, in Codex Bezae at least, it 
was evident that Sergius Paulus had not become a disciple of Jesus though he 
had believed in God (cf. 13.12 and Commentary, ad loc.). 

The number of verbal similarities between the closing sequence and the 
opening one is striking: £v ' Avrtoxeiq // eic ' Avrióxeiav | KaT& trjv o00av EkkÀn- 
cíav // Kav’ &xkÀnciav | TOÀ Kupica // TH Kupio | sic TO Epyov Ò mpookékAnuat 
aurouc // cic TO Epyov o &rrÀrpcooav | vnoTevcavTes Kai mpooevuEgivo: // Tipoo- 
evEGuevol HETA VNOTEIÓV | Kal EmBEvTES TAG xEIpAG auroic // Xeiporovrjcavrec 
5€ avtoic. 


261. The contribution made by the repeated name of Lystra to the structural harmony of the 
sequence means that it is not as strange as Boismard and Lamouille state: ‘une expression telle 
que “la ville de Lystres" serait étrange en fin de récit" (TL p. 101). 
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This is the only sequence in the section in which Paul and Barnabas are 
not named. In the first two sequences, they are named in the order Barnabas 
and Saul ([A] 13.1, 2; [B] 13.7). Following the change of Saul to Paul, it is he 
who is named first in the central sequences ([C] 13.13; [D] 13.46; [C’] 14.7b). 
The first order is resumed with the identification of Barnabas as Zeus and Paul 
as Hermes in the penultimate sequence ([B'] 14.12, 14) though it is Paul who 
finally dominates when the two are mentioned by name for the last time ([B'] 
14.20b). 


Structure and Themes 
The sequence follows a linear structure as the main protagonists travel along 
a direct route to return to their point of departure, from Derbe to Antioch of 
Syria: 

[a] 14.2122 Start of the return journey from Derbe 

[b] 14.23 Lystra, Iconium and Antioch 

ic] 14.24 Arrival in Pamphylia 

[d] 14.25 Perga and Attalia 

fe] 1426 Departure for Antioch of Syria 

If] 14.27 Report in Antioch 


Each of the places they had stopped at on the mainland (cf. 13.13) is named as 
they pass through them in turn and build up the churches that had been estab- 
lished there. 

The conjunction in the Alexandrian text at 14.21 is te which, if intended, 
links the start of the return journey to the previous element (14.20b) rather 
than beginning a new sequence here. However, since no new episode is indi- 
cated elsewhere in the Alexandrian text between 14.21 and the end of the 
return journey at 14.27, it is likely that this te is to be read as 5é. The para- 
graph break indicated by N-A” at 14.24 is not supported by the conjunction 
Kai in the text adopted there. Likewise, the following sequence begins at 14.28 
with 5é, and not 15.1.7 


Translation 
Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 
[a] 14.21 While they were evangelizing the 14.21 When they had evangelized that 


people in the city, and having made city, and having made a considerable 
many disciples, they made a start to retum number of disciples, they returned to 


262. Commentators divide the text in a variety of ways, often ignoring the distinct functions 
of kai and &. For example, Barrett (I, p. 689) follows the same division as N-A”’, viewing the 
travelling through Pisidia as the start of the return journey, although the start was, in fact, back in 
Lystra (14.21); Fitzmeyer (p. 534) recognizes the break at 14.21, but not 14.28; Bruce (Text, 
p. 287) and Witherington (Acts, p. 450) indicate a break only at 15.1. Lake and Cadbury (English 
Translation and Commentary, p. 169) regard 14.27—15.2 as a separate, brief paragraph: this has 
the advantage, at least, of keeping together the two imperfect verbs (bi£rpiBov, 14.28 ... 
e51S5acxov, 15.1) which, linked with kai as they are, indicate concurrent action. 
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[b] 


[c] 
Id] 


[e] 


If] 


14.21 Evayysiodysvoi Te Thy TOA &xeivny B P 


The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae 


to Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, 22 where 
they went about strengthening the souls 
of the disciples, above all encouraging 
them to remain in the faith and saying ‘It 
is through many difficulties that we have 
to go to the kingdom of God’. 

23 When they had appointed for them 
elders in each of the churches, they prayed, 
indeed with fasting, and committed them 
to the Lord in whom they believed. 

24 Having gone through Pisidia, they 
came to Pamphylia; 

25 and after speaking the word in Perga, 
they went down to Attalia where they 
were evangelizing them, 

26 and from there they sailed away to 
Antioch from where they had been com- 
mended to the grace of God for the work 
which they had accomplished. 

27 When they arrived and had gathered 
the church together, they announced what 
God had done for them with their souls, 
namely, that he had opened a door of 
faith for the Gentiles. 


Lystra, and to Iconium and to Antioch, 
22 where they went about strengthening 
the souls of the disciples, and encourag- 
ing them to remain in the faith, saying 
‘It is through many difficulties that we 
have to enter into the kingdom of God'. 
23 When they had appointed for them 
elders in each of the churches, they prayed 
with fasting and committed them to the 
Lord in whom they had believed. 

24 And having gone through Pisidia, 
they came to Pamphylia; 

25 and after speaking the word in Perga, 
they went down to Attalia, 


26 and from there they sailed away to 
Antioch from where they had been com- 
mended to the grace of God for the work 
which they had accomplished. 

27 When they arrived and had gathered 
the church together, they announced what 
God had done with them, namely, that 
he had opened a door of faith for the 
Gentiles. 


Critical Apparatus 


^ w^(om, N*: h.t. WOM ... 


móÀiv 1241) C L V 049. 056. (33). 1739 IR | -Gopevoi te T. 1A. ix. D AHP 
88. 330 pc | -Copevor 66 v. nód. &. E (1243) Il EvayyeAiCóusvoi 5¢ tous £v TH 
toAet D (Evangelizantes autem in illa civitate d gig h sy’). 

The three variant readings in this clause function together. B03 links the 
start of the return journey to the previous sentence with te. If this is the par- 
ticle intended (that is, it does not arise through phonetic confusion with &&, see 
Structure and Themes above; cf. Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 
205-206), it tends to accord greater importance to Paul and Barnabas’ return 
to Lystra (the main verb of this clause) than their journey to Derbe (the action 
of the previous clause), and causes the visit to Derbe to take on a secondary 
importance. As a connective, re should probably not be taken in association 
with the following kai to mean ‘both ... and’. The aorist tense of the participle 
evayyeAioauevoi has the same effect of playing down the importance of the 
visit to Derbe, for it stands as a simple statement of the action undertaken in 
there before the return journey to Lystra was made. Furthermore, the object of 
the participle is ‘that town’, viewed as a collective noun without an overt 
reference to the people. 

DO5, in contrast, separates this new sentence from the previous one with 
dé, and thus allows the start of the return journey to mark the beginning of 
a new sequence that groups together its various components. The present tense 
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of the participle causes the action of evangelizing to be viewed as still ongoing 
while the preparations for the return journey were underway. Ropes’ comment 
(Text, p. 137) that the ‘aorist [euoyyeAocuevor] alone yields a possible sense’ 
is unjustified, given that the present participle concords with the imperfect 
Uméotpepov in DOS at the end of the sentence (see below). Finally, the object 
of the evangelization is made personal, with the article rouc denoting the 
inhabitants of the city rather than the place as an impersonal location. 


(uabytevoavtec) ikavouc Uréotpepav B P N rell Il moAAoUc -pov D (plures 
reversi sunt d).— sic mw Auorpav kai sic’ Ikóviov koi ' Avrióyeiav B 81 | eic 
Tijv A. x. cig "Ik. x. eic "Avr. ^^ & A C E V 33, 2344 | elc A. x. sic "lk. x. 
eic "Avr. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891 | eic rv A. x. "Ik. x. Avr. H L P 049. 056. 
226*. 614 M ll eic A. x. "Ik. K. 'Avr. D 226". 323. 

The variants in the second participial clause and the main verb are coher- 
ent with the distinct readings of the first clause according to the particular 
manuscripts. B03 qualifies the number of new disciples made as ixavouc, 
a stronger word than troAAouc. It then relates the return journey with a global 
aorist, maintaining attention on Lystra by marking it out with the article, 
compared with Iconium and Antioch which are anarthrous. Throughout the suc- 
cessive clauses of 14.20-21 in the B03 text, the return to Lystra is the eventual 
goal — the absence of the name of the city in 14.20 (see Critical Apparatus) 
means that the episode is only properly closed once it is mentioned in v. 21. 

DOS continues in its readings here to mark the start of a new narrative 
sequence. The adjective roAAoUc is appropriate to describe the people of the 
city who have been mentioned in the previous clause (see above). The return 
journey is then signalled with an imperfect verb, where the action, being 
concurrent with that of the present participle evayyeAiCouevoi (see above), is 
viewed as 'beginning'. In the presentation of the three towns they returned to, 
there is no particular focus on Lystra, the episode there having been brought 
to a close with the reference to the town by name at 14.20a. 


14.22 mapakoAoüvréc te D R? | koi map. A C 88. 104. 383. 467. 522. 614. 876. 
913. 915. 945. 1175. 1518. 1611. 1739. 1765. 1799. 1838. 1891. 2138. 2147. 
2298. 2412 al h p? vg?; Chr Theoph Oecum Il map. B ^ &* rell d. 

By linking the two participles with te, DOS presents the action of encour- 
agement as an action that is additional to that of strengthening. 


EloeAOeiv (elc mw BaoiActav) B P” & DP rell, introire d  àeiv D*. 

The compound verb in B03 focuses on the action of entering the kingdom 
of God, where the simple verb of D05 focuses rather on the going there. The 
wording of D05 echoes that of the thief on the cross who asks Jesus to remem- 
ber him at the time when he goes to his kingdom, orav &A8nc eic trjv Baoi- 
Asiav cou (Lk. 23.42 — orav + aor. subj. indicates some future time, whenever 
that might be). 
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14.23 mpocevEcuevor 66 D, autem d | kai mp. V 88. 323. 614. 1611. 2147. 2412 
ll np. Bp" N rell. 

The particle 5 following mpooevEdpevoi in DOS has the function of clarify- 
ing that the prayer was accompanied with fasting (cf. B-D-R, $447.1c), similar 
to the function of kai but with a stronger force. 


(eic Sv) memoreskeicav B P N C* rell I -kaow D (crediderunt d) C? 536. 
1838 (kai -kaciw: 614. 913. 1108. 1518. 1611. 1799. 2138. 2147. 2412). 

B03 uses the pluperfect (without the past augment, cf. 4.22 B03 DO5; 
Bruce, Text, p. 286) to refer to a change of state that had been experienced by 
the people in the past, at the time of Paul and Barnabas' earlier visit in fact. 
This is the only occurrence of the pluperfect of the verb motevco in the New 
Testament. The perfect in DOS draws attention more to their present state, 
resulting from their previous action of believing (for the definition of the 
perfect aspect as expressing a state, see Young, Intermediate New Testament 
Greek, pp. 126-29). The form is often used by John (Jn 3.18; 6.69; 8.31; 
11.27; 16.27; 20.29) and by Luke (Acts 15.5; 16.34; 18.27; 19.18; 21.20, 25). 


14.24 xoi &isABóvrec B PN rell ll &. &€ D, regressi autem d b co.— sic (Tw 
ThoiSiav) N Il om. B D dP” A rell.— (fA80v) tic mwv Maupuhiav B p^ & CE 
81. (1175). 2344 Il sic TT. D A H L P V 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR. 

With the connective 6&, D05 once more views the move out of Pisidia and 
on into Pamphylia as a new development in the narrative whereas B03, with 
kai, regards it as part of the same unit. This makes the B03 reading of te at 
14.21 suspect (see above), for it means that the last conjunction é in this 
sequence is at 14.20, with the result that all the stages between Paul going 
back into Lystra and his arrival with Barnabas in Antioch (14.27) are grouped 
together as one development and there is no paragraph break (see Levinsohn, 
Discourse Features, p. 31 on the function of é to signal a new development 
in a story). The preposition cic before Pisidia in 01 suggests that Antioch is 
not viewed as belonging to the province (cf. Critical Apparatus, 13.14). 


14.25 ev (+ 14 ^) Tépyn B D, apud Pergen d PN? C E V 33. 1739 IR Il eic 
Trjv (— nv A) TTépyny &* A 81. 

The first hand of &01 views the town of Perga as the people of the place, 
to whom (tic) Paul and Barnabas speak, rather than the place within which 


(&v) they speak. 


(Tov Adyov) Tod kupiou M A C ¥ 33. 81. 88. 181. 326. 614. (~ tot 927). 1270. 
1409. 1837. 2147. 2344. 2412 al it vg sy?" | v. Bso P” E gig bo™ ll om. BD 
d H P L 049. 056. 1739 IR vg™ co (aeth); Chr. 

With the qualification tot kupíou, 801 specifies that the word is the gos- 
pel. The occurrence of tov Adyov without any qualification is rare in Luke-Acts 
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(cf. Lk. 1.2; Acts 4.4; 8.4; 10.36, 44; 11.19; 16.6 AT; 17.11). It suggests that 
Paul and Barnabas did not just announce the gospel to Jews who already knew 
the *word of God', but spoke to Gentiles, too, who knew neither the word of 
God nor the word of the Lord (see Excursus 1). On their previous visit, no 
mention is made of any preaching in the city. 


(Attoherav) edayyeACopevor aitouc D, evangelizantes eos d 257. 383. 614. 
1799. 2147. 2412 pc sy’™ mae ll om. B Y” R rell. 

Attalia, the sea port, had not been mentioned on the outward journey, so 
again this is tbe first mention of any preaching there. 


14.26 (kdxeidev) &ménAcucav D B? p^ & A CEL P 049. 056. 1739 IR II 
avémÀ- H V Il om. B*. 

The omission of the verb in B03* treats the travel from Perga through 
Attalia and on to Antioch as one stage in the journey. The absence of the 
participial clause evayyeAiCopevor aurouc (see above) makes this possible. In 
contrast, D05 treats the two places, Perga and Attalia, as quite separate. 


14.27 (kai) ovvayayóvrec B P” N rell ll owvaEavtec D. 
B03 uses the classical, 2nd aorist form of &yco, whereas DOS has the later, 
1st aorist form (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 94). 


àviyysMov B P™ & A C V 81. 1175. 1739. 1837. 1891 Il &viiyysiAov D, 
renuntiaverunt d H L P 049. 056. 614 IR Il àmjyyeiAav E 242. 323. 927. 
1270. 2492 pc gig vg; Chr.— (Goa) &motnotv 6 Besc B A C E H P L V 049. 
056. 81. 1175 IR Il ó 6. èr. D, deus fecit d p^ & 36. 104. 242. 257. 431. 453. 
457. 522. 614. 618. 913. 945. 1108. 1505. 1518. 1611. 1739. 1799. 1891. 
2138. 2298. 2412. 2495.— pet’ avtadv BP” & rell ll avtoic (- D*™) petà 
TOv puxav avTOv D*, illis cun animabus eorum d (gig). 

The announcement by Paul and Barnabas is presented differently in the 
two texts. B03, with the imperfect, portrays it as something going on over 
a period of time; then, in the contents of the announcement, the action carried 
out by God is set alongside the collaboration of Paul and Barnabas by virtue 
of the word order that places 6 0:oc next to pet’ auro. In DOS, the focus is 
on the fact of announcing (aorist aspect) rather than the duration (imperfect); 
and the juxtaposition of avtoic and perà rdv qvxdàv avràv places Paul and 
Barnabas in the spotlight: God did things for them and with their collaboration 
(see Commentary for a discussion of the term uxcov). The phrase peta tóv 
Vuxov auTov is generally considered to be Semitic ‘and is linguistically 
equivalent to peT’ auro in the usual text. The preceding avtoic is less easy to 
account for, but it probably represents the Aramaic proleptic pronoun, which 
is superfluous in Greek' (Metzger, Commentary, p. 338). As Delebecque 
points out (Les deux Actes, p. 94), if the words in DOS simply mean ‘with 
them’, it may be asked why it was necessary to introduce a Semitism at this 
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point. Concerning avtoic, the dative is used elsewhere to refer to the ben- 
eficiaries of God’s action (cf. Lk. 1.25, 49; 8.39a, 39b; Acts 16.40; cf. 9.13), 
just as uer" adtév elsewhere refers to those who work with him (Acts 15.4; 
cf. 8v avteav, 15.12). 


Commentary 


[a] 14.21-22 Start of the Return Journey from Derbe 
14.21 The action in this verse first continues in Derbe where Paul and Barna- 
bas had fled from Lystra (14.20b). This town marks the furthest point of their 
journey for it is here that they will turn round and begin to retrace their steps. 
The Alexandrian text presents the evangelization of the town together with the 
making of disciples, on the one hand, and the start of the return journey, on 
the other, as two separate events that are consecutive in time. The focal point 
of the sentence is Lystra to which they return and which, as the last mentioned 
town, is still in mind, so to speak, with Iconium and Antioch accorded second- 
ary importance (see Critical Apparatus for discussion of the Greek). Codex Bezae, 
however, views the evangelization as taking place at the same time as prepara- 
tions were being made for the start of the return journey; Derbe is the focal 
point, with Paul and Barnabas' preaching described as addressed to the people 
themselves rather than impersonally to the town; and Lystra is simply the first 
of the three towns that were to be visited with Iconium and Antioch, cited in 
geographical order and given equal prominence. By either account, by the time 
Paul and Barnabas left Derbe, they had made many disciples (a considerable 
number, AT) there, so that they leave on a positive note with apparently no 
attacks or other negative effects to interfere with the success of their mission. 
14.22 In the towns they re-visit, their concern is to build up the disciples 
whom they had left there on the earlier visit. The fact that no hostility at all is 
noted throughout the return journey suggests that Paul and Barnabas did not 
engage in public preaching this time but concentrated their attention on the 
believers. Thus, they *were strengthening their souls', an important action pre- 
viously undertaken only by Peter, when he also visited various places on his 
way to Jerusalem (cf. 11.2), so a positive comparison is being made.” They 
also encourage them to persevere in their new-found faith, exhortation that 
was no doubt all the more necessary in view of the persecution they were 
liable to suffer. Indeed, they spell this out, the switch to direct speech under- 
lining the statement that hardship is inevitable, ‘it is necessary’ (lit. 561). This 
impersonal construction is used in Acts to express a divine necessity, some- 
thing that belongs to fulfilling God's plan.” 


263. For discussion of the significance of Peter's action, see The Message of Acts, IL pp. 291— 
93. 

264. For similar use of 5€i to express the divine plan, cf. Lk. 2.49; 4.33; 9.22; 12.12; 13.14, 
33; 17.25; 19.5; 22.37; 24.1, 26, 44; Acts 1.16, 21; 3.21; 4.12, 36; 5.29; 9.6, 16; 11.24; 15.5; 
16.30; 17.3; 18.21 DOS; 19.21; 21.22 DOS; 23.11; 25.10; 27.24, 26. 
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The kingdom of God is presented in both texts as a future reality, with the 
Alexandrian text focusing on the entry, and the Bezan text more on the going 
there as it echoes the plea of the thief at the crucifixion who asked Jesus to 
remember him ‘at the point when you go to your kingdom’ (Lk. 23.42; see 
Critical Apparatus). 


[b] 14.23 Lystra, Iconium and Antioch 
14.23 Paul and Barnabas do not leave the disciples in Lystra, Iconium and 
Antioch without first establishing some kind of governing body whom Luke 
refers to as ‘elders’ (mpeourspoi). This is the first time that the term is used 
clearly of the organization of churches, earlier occurrences having referred to 
the Jewish leaders in Ierousalem (4.5) or to the leaders of ‘the brethren in 
Judaea' (11.30) where it is not clear how far these people were distinguished 
from people who had a role as Jewish leaders more generally. At Antioch, men- 
tion was made of ‘prophets and teachers’ (13.1) who would have played a lead- 
ing part in the church there. In places far away from the first churches in 
Antioch and Ierousalem, it may have been deemed both wise and necessary to 
recognize more formally a group of members who were appointed to oversee 
the church affairs. The arrangement was that each local church was independent 
and had its own leadership. They were selected by Paul and Barnabas who, no 
doubt aware of their precarious situation without more knowledgeable teachers 
to guide them, made a special point of praying and even fasting before finally 
entrusting the churches to Jesus whom they had come to acknowledge as 
Lord. 

The action of committing the disciples to the Lord has strong parallels 
with the action of the church in Antioch of Syria, who prayed for Barnabas 
and Saul in a similar way at the outset of their mission (see Overview above). 


[c] 14.24 Arrival in Pamphylia 

14.24 The next step of the journey takes Paul and Barnabas through Pisidia where 
Antioch was located (see Commentary, 13.14 on the geographical location), and 
on to Pamphylia. The successive stages are now only briefly summarized. 


[d] 14.25 Perga and Attalia 
14.25 On the outward journey, no preaching in Perga of Pamphylia was 
recorded. It was there, in fact, that John had separated from them (13.13). This 


265. The referent of the object pronoun auro following the verb rrapé&evro is ambiguous: 
it is usual not to repeat the pronoun when the referent is the direct object of two successive verbs 
(xeiporovijcavrsc, mapéðevto), so the natural interpretation would be that the pronoun refers 
here to the disciples in general (aUTOic, as the indirect object of xeipoTovijcavTec); on the other 
hand, the participle mpooeuEauevor intervening between the two verbs XeiporovrjoavTec and 
trapé6evto may call for the reference to the elders to be repeated with the accusative pronoun 
(see Read-Heimerdinger, ‘The Tracking of Participants’, pp. 439-55). Nonetheless the following 
clause, in which avtouc are qualified as having believed in the Lord, does suggest a broader 
meaning than the elders alone. 
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time, Paul and Barnabas speak ‘the word’, which, unusually for Luke’s writ- 
ings, has the qualification neither ‘of God’ nor ‘of the Lord’. Luke uses the 
former to refer to communication between God and people in general, such as 
had been entrusted to the Jews in the Torah, whereas the latter is more specific 
and means the message or teaching of Jesus (see Excursus 1). The absence of 
qualification here suggests that they spoke to both Jews and Gentiles as 
appropriate. This understanding fits well with the general phrase ‘in Perga’ (£v 
Tlépyn). 

From Perga, which is some six miles inland, they went down to Attalia, 
the sea-port which was not mentioned by name on the outward journey (see 
Commentary, 13.13 on the outward route from Cyprus). According to Codex 
Bezae, they also announced the good news, evayyeAifopevoi, to the people of 
the town. The Greek verb evacyysAiGouon was first used by the narrator” of the 
preaching of Paul and Barnabas in the area of Lystra and Derbe (14.7a), where 
it was noted that for the first time, having been driven out of the synagogue, 
they found themselves in an area where there were no Jewish communities 
(cf. Commentary, 14.7a). It was subsequently used in addressing the Gentile 
audience at Lystra (14.15) and at Derbe (14.21). ‘Evangelizing’ will continue 
(15.35; 16.10, 17 DOS; 17.18 AT) to denote a positive evaluation of Paul’s 
activity in particular. 


[e] 14.26 Departure for Antioch of Syria 

14.26 Finally, they set off for Antioch of Syria. This had been their starting 
point, where the Holy Spirit had singled them out ‘for the work to which I have 
called them" (13.2), and which they have now accomplished. The church 
fasted and prayed for them, before laying hands on them and letting them go 
(13.3). This verse stands in perfect parallel to the initial statement of their 
departure, as if to underline that the obedience and trust of the Antioch church 
as a whole is compensated by their safe return. 


[f] 14.27 Report in Antioch 

14.27 The return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch marks the success of their 
venture. They have overcome opposition from Jewish Jesus-believers who 
were proclaiming a false message to Gentiles (Cyprus); from the synagogue 
leaders (Antioch and Iconium); and from Gentiles stirred up by Jews (Anti- 
och, Lystra and Derbe). Once back, they gather together the Christian com- 
munity, for which Luke uses the verb generally associated with the synagogue 


(cuvayayóvtec/ouvá&Gavtsc) rather than the usual ‘call together’,””’ as if to 


266.Cf. 13.32 where Paul uses evaryysAiCouar to proclaim God's fulfilment of the promise to 
Israel in Jesus. 

267. mpockoAéouat: 13.2, 7 AT (cf. 5.40; 6.2; 16.10; 20.1 D05; 23.17, 18, 23); ovyxaAto- 
pat: 13.7 DOS (cf. 5.21; 10.24; 28.17). 
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indicate how the body of the church was replacing, or had replaced, that of the 
Jewish synagogue in Antioch.” 

Paul and Barnabas report to the church their experiences, essentially *what 
God did'. There are two distinct aspects to their report, the one concerning them- 
selves and the other concerning the Gentiles. The two balance each other and 
will be alternately the centre of attention in the following section. Their own 
personal experience is related in indirect speech, as an awareness of God 
working for them (or possibly ‘in them"), with their collaboration. They are 
conscious of having worked themselves, but at the same time of having been 
able to carry out what they set out to do because God was working on their 
behalf and using them to achieve the goals. The Greek expression in the Bezan 
text ‘with their souls’ may or may not be an echo of a Semitic expression (see 
Critical Apparatus) but its purpose in any case is to underline their personal 
contribution. Luke's insistence on the word ‘soul’ throughout this passage is 
striking (cf. 14.2, 22). 

As the report moves into direct speech, the most important aspect of what 
God has done is underlined by the switch from indirect speech, a technique 
that has been observed on other occasions, most recently at 14.22” In the 
briefest of statements, the new step that has been taken in the spread of the gos- 
pel message is summarized: God has opened a door of faith to the Gentiles. 
No mention of the Jews, of any interest on their part in the preaching of Paul 
and Barnabas (although it was noted in Antioch, 13.43, and in Iconium, 
14.1a), is made. For them, the ‘door of faith’ into the community of the people 
of God was already open. But for the Gentiles, things were different. They had 
been excluded from the people of God under the Law of Judaism unless they 
submitted to conditions of access for proselytes (cf. 13.16, 43); yet, what Paul 
and Barnabas have witnessed in the course of their activity among the Gen- 
tiles is that God has reversed the situation so that they, too, have been given 
and have received the word of God (13.46-48; 14.4), they have seen miracles 
worked (14.3, 10), they have believed in the Lord (14.1, 22), and they have 
access to ‘the kingdom of God’ (14.22). It may be recalled that the exact 


268. ouváyw had been used at 13.44b (in the passive, cuvrjx6n), precisely when it was a 
question of the whole city gathering on the Sabbath in the manner of the synagogue on the pre- 
vious Sabbath. 

269. 14.2: EkdKworv TAC wuxac TAV tvv; 14.22: EmotnpifovTes Tac Puxac TOV 
ua&nroy. In the battle of strength between the Jews and the apostles (14.4), the former had a per- 
nicious influence on the Gentiles by ‘embittering their souls’, and the latter engaged ‘their souls’ 
in the struggle while exercising a positive influence on the believers by ‘strengthening their 
souls’. 

270. The same pattern of indirect speech followed by a critical statement in direct speech 
occurs in the exhortation of the disciples on the return journey. It was seen earlier at Acts 1.4-5 
(The Message of Acts, I, p. 68) and will be noticed again at 17.3 (where the first St: introduces 
the content of tapati@épevoc, and the second a sentence in direct speech). Luke frequently uses 
ott to preface direct speech in Acts: cf. 2.13; 5.23, 25; 6.11; 14.22; 15.1, 5; 16.36; 17.3, 6; 18.13; 
19.21; 25.8; 26.31; 28.25. 
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nature of the work which the Holy Spirit was envisaging when Barnabas and 
Saul were first set apart was not made clear (cf. 13.2). That was because no 
one could have anticipated, or even conceived of, the enormous change that 
was about to take place. The Jewish believers knew from the writings of the 
Prophets that the Messiah would reach out to the Gentiles (cf. 13.33b D05, 34, 
39b), but it was not seen as a present reality nor was it known how it would 
come about. What Paul and Barnabas have to report in Antioch is that the 
opening up of the kingdom of God to Gentiles by the Messiah has finally been 
realized, in ways that were neither foreseen nor expected, and that they have 
been not only witnesses to the process but also participants in it. 
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II. THE JUDICIAL REVIEW IN IEROUSALEM 
14.28-15.41 


General Overview 


Section II of this third part of Acts is situated between the first phase of the 
mission to the Gentiles (Section I, 13.1—14.27) and the second (Section III, 
16.1-18.23). It is here that Luke places the meeting in Ierousalem that was 
organized by the leaders of the church there in order to sort out the problems 
posed by the Gentiles when they became believers. In so far as the Jesus- 
believers were still considered to be part of Judaism, this supposed that the 
Gentiles must submit to the usual conditions imposed on proselytes, of 
circumcision and acceptance of the Jewish Law, in order to gain admission to 
the communities of believers: the Church was a group within Israel and 
therefore its members had to be Jews, or become Jews and live like them. 
However, this view of the Church as part of Israel, which maintained the 
privileged status of the Jews with regard to the Gentiles, was beginning to 
shift, in some quarters at least. 

It had already been challenged in Caesarea (10.1-48), with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit to the Gentiles without any preliminary rites or other demands. 
Peter had seen clearly then that Gentiles did not have to become members of 
Israel in order to be acceptable to God. Likewise, in Antioch, Gentiles were 
part of the local church alongside Jews, without apparently being circumcised 
or accepting to follow the Law (11.19-26). Finally, Paul and Barnabas had 
gone out from the Antioch church and many Gentiles had become believers in 
other countries, where they had not been required to submit to any conditions 
either (13.4—14.25). 

Between the views represented by Peter and by Paul, nonetheless, there 
was a critical difference, which would become a key factor in the debate in 
Ierousalem. Peter maintained that there was no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile, that each was equally acceptable to God and that the Law was of no 
value to either (15.10-11a). Paul saw the matter otherwise, as he set out in his 
speech in Antioch of Pisidia: Gentiles, by their acceptance of the Messiah, 
become part of Israel; Israel remains the people of God, into whom the Gen- 
tiles can now enter by virtue of their faith in Jesus as Lord and Saviour (13.32- 
33, esp. DOS). True, circumcision and the Law are not necessary for Gentiles; 
nevertheless, Israel, according to Paul's way of thinking, retains its import- 
ance and identity — but, and it is a significant ‘but’, the conversion of the Jews 
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to belief in Jesus is essential if they are not to be overrun by the influx of Gen- 
tiles (13.39-41). 

Luke will make increasingly clear over the coming chapters that according 
to his own understanding of Jesus’ message, which he believed to be in tune 
with the Holy Spirit, Paul was wrong: Israel ceased to have a privileged status 
but was, on the contrary, as Peter maintained, one nation among many, and all 
were equal.’ Luke’s presentation of Paul, in consequence, has as its goal to 
make this factor clear. This explains why he is not afraid to contradict some of 
the things Paul had said in his letters. It is not that he was not familiar with 
Paul’s views or did not understand them; nor that he deliberately sought to 
misrepresent him, or to distort the facts for the sake of his story: where his 
account differs from that of Paul, he is showing the Paul that his friends and 
companions witnessed at the various points of his spiritual journey. For Luke 
knows that Paul himself evolved in his understanding of the significance of 
Israel and of being Jewish, and also that this progress was made only at con- 
siderable cost. 

Into this scene steps James, active for the first time in Acts, though he has 
previously been mentioned by name by Peter at 12.17; and before that, he was 
present as one of the brothers of Jesus at 1.14. His theological understanding 
of Israel and the Gentiles represents yet another strand of interpretation (for 
all, in the end, are to do with the exegesis of the Jewish Scriptures), more 
conservative than that of Paul in maintaining the relevance of the Law for 
both Jewish and Gentile believers, as will be seen in this chapter. James does, 
however, take a decisive step for the Church is ruling that circumcision is not 
necessary for Gentile brethren. This is a radically new position, which consti- 
tutes a break with traditional Jewish teaching. Hence, although the meeting 
takes place in Ierousalem, where circumcision and the Law are taught as 
indispensable requirements, the decree that comes out of it represents a freer 
attitude, so that the apostles and elders responsible for it will henceforth be 
associated with Hierosoluma (16.4). 

The beginning of Section II is marked at 14.28 with the conjunction &€ in 
Greek. The sentence at 15.1 does not begin a new paragraph since the con- 
nective kai that links it to the previous sentence conjoins sentences within 
a paragraph but not across paragraph boundaries (cf. the discussion in the Over- 
view [Structure and Themes] to the last sequence of Section I, [A'], 14.21- 
27). 


1. In identifying a position held by Luke that goes beyond the position adopted by Paul and 
that is even more radical in its view of Israel than the one he strives to realize, we differ from 
Chilton, who presents Paul's vision as in tune with divine revelation (Rabbi Paul. An Intellectual 
Biography [New York: Doubleday, 2004], e.g., pp. 75-80, 89-90, 119, 128, 145). 

2. This was the conclusion of Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 96-99, who made a de- 
tailed examination of all the sentence links in Acts and analysed their function in structuring the 
narrative. He concludes that kai introduces new characters, as at 15.1, when they enter the 
narrative to interact with the Christian leaders already on stage. 
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Structure and Themes 

The section is made up of four sequences, all concerned with the issue of the 
admission of Gentiles into the Church. The question is introduced in the open- 
ing sequence [A], which is set in Antioch. The action then transfers to Ierou- 
salem [B], where the problem is examined in detail and a resolution decided 
upon. The corresponding sequence [B’] presents the application of the decision 
in Antioch. However, disagreement continues through to the final sequence [A’], 
still set in Antioch and still with the issue of the Gentiles as its underlying cause: 


[A] 14.28-15.2 Conflict over the tradition of Moses 


[B] 15.3229 Examination of the case 
[B] 15.30-35 The application of the decision 
[A] 15.3641 Conflict over John-Mark 


A number of characters, some of them new to the narrative of Acts, play an 
important role in the events of this section. Paul and Barnabas, however, 
remain present throughout and provide a constant point of reference. It may be 
noted that the transition to this new section begins with them spending time in 
Antioch (14.28, AiétpiBov & xpóvov oux oAiyov), a transition that will be repeated 
at the end of the third sequence (15.35, TTaGAoc 8& xoi BapvaBac SiétpiBov 
ev ’Avtioxeia). The parallel statements show how the great debate provoked 
by the disciples who insisted on imposing circumcision is viewed as a 
digression, essentially challenging the legitimacy of the work Paul and Bar- 
nabas have been carrying out among the Gentiles. On the other hand, it may 
also be noticed that just as the arrival of the people from Judaea will interrupt 
their stay in Antioch, so will Paul's later decision to re-visit the churches they 
had founded. 


[A] 14.28-15.2 Conflict over the Tradition of Moses 
Overview 


The first sequence is set in Antioch where Section I ended (cf. 14.26-27). The 
issues of circumcision and keeping of the Law are raised by visiting brethren 
from Judaea, in much the same way as they had been raised with Peter some 
time earlier (cf. 11.2b-3). These issues are made explicit for the first time in 
the context of the mission of Paul and Barnabas. 


Structure and Themes 

Paul and Barnabas remain in focus as the central characters. However, new 
characters arrive from Judaea and enter into the narrative, ones not hitherto 
mentioned. It is they who introduce the topic of circumcision and the Law 
with respect to Gentile believers in Jesus. Their basic tenets are briefly stated 
and the opposition they aroused in Paul and Barnabas is described, with Paul's 
position clearly stated in the Bezan text. Again in the Bezan text, it is the people 
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The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae 


from Judaea who send Paul and Barnabas to Ierousalem, and not the Antioch 
church as in Codex Vaticanus: 


[a] 14.28 Paul and Barnabas stay in Antioch 


fb} 15.1 Visitors from Judaea 


[b'] 15.2a Paul and Barnabas oppose their teaching 
[a] 15.2b They send Paul and Barnabas to Ierousalem 


Translation 
Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[a] 14.28 They stayed on for quite some time 14.28 They stayed on for quite some 
with the disciples. time with the disciples. 


[b] 15.1 And some people who had gone 15.1 And some people who had gone 
down from Judea were teaching the down from Judea were teaching the 
brethren, ‘Unless you are circumcised brethren, ‘Unless you are circumcised 
and keep on walking by the tradition of according to the tradition of Moses, you 
Moses, you cannot be saved’. cannot be saved’. 

[b] 2a A quarrel started up, and Paul and 2 Since there was a serious disturbance 
Barnabas had a not insignificant debate and Paul and Barnabas had a not insig- 
with them (for Paul said that they should nificant debate with them, 
remain exactly as they were when they 
believed and insisted strongly on it). 

[a] 2b The people who were from lerou- they decided that Paul and Barnabas, as 


salem ordered them — Paul and Barnabas 
— and some others to go up to the apostles 


well as some others from among them, 
should go up to the apostles and elders 


and elders in lerousalem, in order to be in Jerousalem regarding this question. 
judged in submission to them over this 
question. 

Critical Apparatus 


15.1 (repirunffire) v £01 TÉ Moüocécc B PRN A C Y 811 r. £6. Matec E 
H L P 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR Il koi v. &8. Mcooécz mepimacrfjre D d sy'™ sa 
mae; Ir“ Didasc CAp. 

Whereas in the B03 text the conditions imposed on the Gentiles by the 
people from Judaea are limited to circumcision in accordance with Mosaic 
custom, the D05 text singles out circumcision as one particular issue from the 
Mosaic code of conduct, which the Gentiles are required to follow in its 
entirety. The dative article before Moses in B03 has the effect of adding explana- 
tory information to qualify the custom. The anarthrous name in DO5 is the 
genitive; it is typical in stock expressions, such as ‘the custom of Moses’, to 
omit the article before the name (cf. tò Gvoya Inood Xpiotov: 3.6; 4.10; 
16.18; Tò Bámmigua "Ioivvov: 1.22; 18.25; 19.3). 


15.2 ysvouévnc è ováoso BN C L V 81. 927. 945. 1175. 1243. 2147 | yev. 
olv or. P A E H P 049. 056. 0294. 614 W, facta ergo seditione d ll yev. 5 
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ikráotox: D.— rà BapvoBa B P“ R rell ll BapvaBa D.— mpdc aurou B P 
R rell, ad eos d |l oùv avroic D sa mae. 

The B03 reading of otdoic (translated as seditio by d) is found elsewhere 
in Luke's writings, always with the sense of ‘uprising, insurrection’ (cf. Lk. 
23.19, 25 B03; Acts 19.40; 23.7 [DOS lac.], 10 [DOS lac.]; 24.5 [pl., DOS lac.]). 
The DOS reading of &racic means ‘mental tension’ (as at Acts 3.10 D05; see 
L-S-J, £xraocic, I, 3). 

The absence of the article before Barnabas causes him to be viewed as 
being in harmony with Paul, forming a united pair (Heimerdinger and Levin- 
sohn, ‘The Use of the Article’, p. 29). The difference in preposition before the 
third person pronoun may well be occasioned by the difference in the noun 
(atdoic, &kraoic), mpóc indicating an engagement between the two parties and 
ouv suggesting more of a conflict. 


EXeyey yàp ó TlaGAoc uéveiv oUTcox; Kaba &ríoreucav Büoyupitóusvoc D 
(dicebat autem Paulus manere sic sicut crediderunt d b gig w vg9) sys mae; 
(Ephr) ll om. B $9" rell. 

The explanatory clause is absent from B03; the versional support for its 
presence in DOS is widespread. 


EtaEav avoBaiverv TTaGAov xai BapvaBav kai tivas GAAouc ££ autc (££ au. 
&A. &) B P” N rell (ar c dem) e (1) p (ro) aeth; Amph Chr Hier ll oi 8& £ÀnAv- 
Oórsc amò’ IepovooAny mapityyseiAav adtoic rà TlaUAc Kai BapvaBa Kai Trot 
&Xoic avoflatveiw D, qui autem venerunt ab Hierusalem statuerunt eis Paulo 
et Barnabae et quosdam alios (!) ascendere d gig ph w id (mae).— 
(eic "lepoucoAnu) oro: kpilàoiv én” auroic (-Gv D^) D, ut iudicent super eos 
d (following nepi ToU Cnriua roc Toutov, 257. 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 pc 
sy") ll om. B P” N rell. 

According to B03, it was the church community in Antioch who took the 
decision to send Paul and Barnabas to Ierousalem, accompanied by others 
from the church (££ aurGv). The responsibility for sending them to Ierousalem 
in DOS lies with those who had come from there; their specific purpose in 
ordering them to go is for them to be judged by the Church leaders. 


Commentary 


[a] 14.28 Paul and Barnabas Stay in Antioch 
14.28 Once Paul and Barnabas arrive back in their home church, as it were, 
they stay on there without any immediate intention of going away. The 
sentence is usually considered to bring the previous episode to a close, where- 
as the conjunction (8£) in fact ties it to the following episode and so makes it 
the opening statement of the new section (see Overview). 

Luke describes the length of their stay with an understatement, underlining 
that it lasted some time, the imperfect tense in Greek expressing here the indefi- 
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niteness of the period of time they spent with the disciples, ‘the church’ of 
Antioch.) They apparently had no reason to think that any trouble was 
brewing. The question of the admission of the Gentiles into the Church had 
already been dealt with in Ierousalem after Peter’s experience in Caesarea, 
when he had explained to those who challenged him (11.2-3) how he had been 
taken by surprise by the intervention of God himself in giving the Holy Spirit 
to Gentiles whom he, too, would have previously considered as unfit to be 
considered on the same footing as Jews (11.2a, 15-17; cf. 10.19-20, 44-48). 
Barnabas was almost certainly present at that meeting in Ierousalem and, since 
he had already accepted the Gentile believers in Antioch on behalf of the 
lerousalem church (cf. 11.22-23), he would not have been expecting any prob- 
lem to be raised at this stage. As for Paul, he was in Tarsus at the time but 
would have been made fully aware of what had gone on. 


[b] 15.1 Visitors from Judaea 

15.1 The stay of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch is interrupted by the arrival of 
some people from Judaea, a small group (tivec, ‘some’). That Luke gives their 
place of origin as Judaea is an indication of their religious tendencies, for 
Judaea in his work stands for exclusive Judaism. Although it is not stated at 
this stage in the story that they are Jesus-believers, it becomes clear over the 
course of the story that they were indeed disciples, from the Pharisee party (cf. 
15.4b, esp. DOS, 24). 

Having reached Antioch, they begin teaching in competition, as it were, 
with Paul and Barnabas.’ The use of the term ‘brethren’ (rouc &SeApouc) to 
describe those whom they address reflects their point of view as fellow- 
believers. They have taken the trouble to travel to Antioch because they are 
opposed to the conduct of the church in Antioch, namely their failure to 
impose conditions on the Gentiles who wish to enter the Church in a wider 
sense. They categorically maintain the position that Gentiles must be circum- 
cised, in accordance with the ‘custom of Moses’, that is the teaching that the 
rite of entry for any Gentile who would become part of Israel was circum- 
cision (cf. Exod. 12.48). Codex Bezae goes further: once the rite of circumcision 
was accomplished, the Gentile must continue to respect the custom of Moses 
in general. 

This is presented as the necessary condition for salvation. From a Jewish 
perspective, salvation was only possible for those who belonged to Israel, of 
which following the tradition of Moses was the halimark. Some within the 


3. While Luke uses the verb pévco frequently along with the other Gospel writers, he is 
almost alone to use the verb d51atpifco, as he does here, to indicate a stay in a place for a certain 
length of time. 

4. The sequence of tenses is to be noted: the ongoing action of Paul and Barnabas is 
expressed by the imperfect, &1¢tp1Bov, and is interrupted by the travelling to Antioch of the men 
from Judaea, kateABdvtec, aorist, who, once in Antioch, teach over a period of time, e615ackov, 


imperfect. 
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Church continued to uphold that teaching, contrary to the promise made by 
the angel to Cornelius and manifested through the events in his house in 
Caesarea (‘[Peter] will speak words to you by which you may be saved’, 
11.14). 

In the light of this insistence, it is evident that the Church was still under- 
stood to be a part of Judaism, otherwise there would be no sense in anyone 
expecting its adherents to follow Jewish customs. The issue at stake is the 
condition of entry for those Gentiles who join this branch or sect of Judaism. 
Paul had attempted in his speech in Antioch to explain that the time had come 
for Gentiles to have the same access to God as had hitherto been the privilege 
of Jews, in other words, for them to be integrated into Israel. The basis for this 
claim was that Jesus was the one who fulfilled the ancient promises, not just 
that a Messiah would be sent to rule Israel but also to gather in the Gentiles 
(13.32-39, 46-47, see Commentary, ad loc.). It was precisely this teaching that 
so angered the Jews in Antioch and Iconium (13.45; 14.2, 5, 19; see Commen- 
tary, ad loc.), because it posed a direct challenge to the unique status of the 
Jews, and caused them to attempt to silence Paul by killing him. 


[b] 15.2a Paul and Barnabas Oppose their Teaching 

15.2a The teaching of the men from Judaea provokes a serious conflict in the 
church, among the brethren whom they were teaching. The Greek term 
describing this conflict refers, in the Alexandrian text, to a revolt or an import- 
ant disturbance; the Bezan text is less dramatic in speaking about tension or 
disagreement (see Critical Apparatus). In either case, it is expressed in a debate 
that takes on considerable proportions, as Paul and Barnabas talk with the 
church about the issues raised. The Bezan text presents Paul and Barnabas 
here as united (see Critical Apparatus), and further clarifies the substance of 
the debate, attributing it to Paul’s insistence that believers, whether Jew or 
Gentile, should remain as they are, circumcised or uncircumcised respectively. 
The insistence of Paul is expressed with a rare verb that only Luke uses in the 
New Testament, twice in relation to Peter and his persistence (Lk. 22.59; Acts 
12.15).° On respecting the rest of the Mosaic tradition, nothing is said. 


[a’] 15.2b They Send Paul and Barnabas to lerousalem 

15.2b The outcome of the argument is that Paul and Barnabas end up being 
sent to Ierousalem to talk about the question with the apostles and the leaders 
there. Whether they were sent by the church or by those who had come from 
Judaea is at first sight ambiguous in the Alexandrian text, where either one is 
grammatically possible. The use, however, of the loaded term’ lepoucaAnn, 


5. See The Message of Acts, IL, pp. 299-300. 

6. SiücxuptUco. The two scenes involving Peter correspond to each other, in that in the first 
someone insists for the third time that he had been among those who knew Jesus; and in the 
second, it is Rhoda, the servant girl, who insists for the third time that Peter is at the door (see The 
Message of Acts, IL p. 262, and cf. Excursus 5, pp. 365-68). 
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*Jerousalem', to refer to the place where the apostles and elders are to be 
found, is a clue that it is the visitors who are responsible for the arrangement. 
The church in Antioch is free from the Jewish authority of the holy city, for 
which Ierousalem is the name Luke uses, as opposed to Hierosoluma (‘lepo- 
cóħvua) when he means the city in a neutral, non-religious sense (see General 
Introduction, §VII). In contrast, the people who are demanding circumcision 
continue to hold on to the ways of thinking associated by tradition with the 
Jewish institution, represented by its centre in Ierousalem. They view the 
apostles and the elders as still part of that system and therefore as based in 
the holy city, the religious centre. The very choice of verb, ‘go up’ (àvaßai- 
vev), expresses the idea of going to the holy place." 

Their decision to send Paul and Barnabas (this time mentioned as a united 
pair), together with some others from the local church, to talk with the Ierou- 
salem church authorities about the issue of circumcision is evidence that they 
are happy to accept them as leaders, for they would not otherwise have 
referred Paul and Barnabas to them. The two groups, the apostles and the 
elders, are viewed by them as forming a single body (one preposition and one 
article in Greek).* The apostles have occupied a position of leadership since 
the beginning (4.35; 5.1; cf. 8.14; 11.1), though something of a shift took 
place with the election of the Seven Hellenists (6.2, 6). It may be for the pur- 
pose of material tasks that the ‘elders’ emerged as a separate and identifiable 
group, for they are first mentioned as the people in Judaea to whom Paul and 
Barnabas take gifts during the famine (11.29-30)? Now, for the first time, 
they are seen in close association with the apostles, as leaders on a par with 
them. On future occasions in this section, the elders will be again associated 
with the apostles (cf. 15.4a, 6, 22, 23). In two additional instances, however, 
the Bezan text mentions the elders on their own (15.4b, 11b), and it will 
become apparent that it is this group that was of especial importance for those 
who were insisting on circumcision (see Commentary, ad loc.).° 

In the Bezan text, the intention of the visitors is even clearer — first, it is 
said explicitly that it is they who order Paul and Barnabas to go up to Ierou- 
salem with some others. These visitors are precisely from Ierousalem them- 
selves.! Their purpose is furthermore spelt out: it is so that the Antioch 
church leaders be judged by the apostles and the elders over the issue of the 


7. Cf. Lk. 18.10; Acts 18.22; 25.1. See Critical Apparatus 13.4, on the opposite verb, kaTa- 
Baiveo. 

8. mpóc ToUc ümooróAouc kai mpeofurépouc. 

9. See The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 326-29. The apostles had been previously associated only 
with ‘the brethren in Judaea’ (11.1), though it is clear from ch. 12 that they belong to the church 
of lerousalem where the elders are found. 

10. The apostles will not be mentioned again in Acts after the last reference at 16.4. The 
elders, on the other hand, will reappear under the leadership of James at 21.18 as those in charge 
of the lerousalem church. 

11. The stative aspect of the perfect, oi EAnAUOOTEC, expresses their identification with the 
place. 
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Mosaic Law (cf. 15.1, circumcision and following the tradition of Moses). 
They thus not only respect the authority of the Ierousalem leaders but presum- 
ably also expect to have a reasonable chance of being vindicated by them. In 
any case, they view the Antioch church as being under their authority and 
dependent on their judgement." 


[B] 15.3-29 Examination of the Case 
Overview 


The second sequence describes in detail the development of the dispute over 
the Gentiles, between the Antioch church represented by Paul and Barnabas, 
on the one hand, and the Ierousalem church, on the other, where it emerges 
that there are different opinions. 

According to Codex Vaticanus, the meeting takes place in Hierosoluma 
( "IepooóAuua, 15.4a B03), in order to examine the question of the conditions to 
be imposed on the Gentiles who became believers: its aim will be to reach 
agreement between the leaders of the church in Antioch and that in Ierousalem 
about the practice to be followed (15.2b AT). According to Codex Bezae, on 
the other hand, the meeting is of a more judicial nature, called for the purpose 
of the leaders in Ierousalem ( 'lepoucaAriu, 15.4a DOS 801; cf. additional men- 
tion of Ierousalem, 15.2b D05) judging the position upheld by Paul and Bar- 
nabas (15.2b D05). The Vaticanus reading at 15.4a tallies better with Paul's 
description of a meeting in Jerusalem (Hierosoluma, 'lepooóAupo) in his letter 
to the Galatians (Gal. 2.1-10). However, although this factor may indeed have 
played a part in the textual modifications, no attempt will be made here to 
match Paul's letters with the account of Acts — it may be hoped that once the 
text of all of Luke's narrative concerning Paul has been scrutinized in detail, 
and its particular coherence observed in Codex Bezae, the ground will have 
been prepared for a fresh look at the question of the agreement between Paul 
and Luke on historical matters.'^ 


12. The way the visit of Paul and Barnabas is presented in Codex Bezae contrasts with Paul's 
presentation of his visit in Gal. 2.2. Whether the same visit is in question is a matter of much 
scholarly debate. If Paul is referring to the visit of Acts 15, the discrepancy between Luke's and 
Paul's descriptions can be accounted for by the need Paul felt to insist on his spiritual freedom. 

13. The construction £r aUToic expresses the dependency on the apostles and elders; cf. L-S-J, 
ni, B. With dat.: I, 1, g: ‘in dependence upon, in the power of. The construction with the genitive 
expresses, in contrast, the idea of being judged by someone. 

14. The closer agreement between the AT of Acts 15 and Gal. 2.1-10, which both portray a 
Paul who is not subject to any human authority, could be accounted for by the modification of the 
primitive text by an editor (or by disciples of Paul) who wished to smooth out the discrepancies. 
The Bezan readings in this respect are the more difficult ones; and yet, in the studies carried out 
on the problem of matching the account of Acts with the letters of Paul, it seems easier to charge 
Luke with carelessly using erroneous sources, of being ignorant of the facts, or of deliberately 
toning down the conflict between Paul and James, than to accept the authenticity of the Bezan 
narrative which, taken overall, provides a picture of Paul torn in different directions by the 
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Once the people from Antioch arrive in Ierousalem, it turns out that there 
are two sharply contradictory opinions about the Gentiles: there is the view of 
some of the Pharisee believers, that circumcision and Law-keeping are necess- 
ary for all; and there is the view of Peter, that they are absolutely not, that 
Jews and Gentiles are equally accepted by God without any prior conditions. 
Barnabas and Paul’s testimony backs up the view and experience of Peter. 
The role taken on by James is to reconcile the two opposing stands, which he 
attempts to do by continuing to uphold Israel’s privileged position but saying 
that the time for the Gentiles to come in has arrived, for which they must 
respect the essentials of the Law: this is his judgement. 

It is important to be clear whose view the decree represents: it is not 
Luke’s in Codex Bezae, for he shows, by the use of ‘in the Spirit’ at 15.7 DOS, 
that he approves instead Peter’s view, namely that God has accepted the Gen- 
tiles without any prior conditions whatsoever. In order to interpret James, it is 
of no help to ask how it fits with views expressed elsewhere in Luke’s work, 
since Luke deliberately constructs the speeches according to what the individ- 
ual speakers would have said at that time (their understanding being open to 
modification), and not what he wants them to say (see General Introduction, 
$VD. 


Structure and Themes 

The theme throughout the sequence is the terms on which Gentiles should be 
admitted to the Church. The first four elements set the scene, transferring the 
action from Antioch to lerousalem and re-stating the principal arguments of 
the two opposing sides. They are matched by four more elements, which 
present the successive stages of the meeting convened to settle the matter: 


[a] 15.3 The journey from Antioch to Ierousalem 
[b] 15.4a Arrival in lerousalem 

[c] 15.4b-5 The objections raised by Pharisee believers 
[d] 15.6 The meeting of the apostles and the elders 
[d'] 15.7-11 Peter's speech 

Íc'] 15.12 The testimony of Barnabas and Paul 

[b°] 15.13-21 James’ speech and verdict 

[a'] 15.22-29 The ratification of James’ verdict 


The tightly-knit nature of this sequence can be seen in the distribution of the 
vocabulary over the various testimonies and speeches, whether reported by 
Luke directly or indirectly (the different formats indicate corresponding el- 
ements): 


The position of the APOSTLES: 
1. PAUL AND BARNABAS: ékSinyoupevor Tv émioTpogiy Tcv bvaay, 15.3 


emerging problem of the Gentiles, and carrying out actions that sometimes contradicted his words. 
In other instances, when it is Codex Bezae that presents the smoother account, commentators and 
textual critics alike are quick to attribute its text to a scribe’s attempt at harmonization, such are 
the prejudices that reign against this manuscript. 
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2. PETER: maintains that ad’ Twep@v apxaicov he was chosen so that Gxotioa 


Ta £vr) Tov Aóyov 100 evayyeAlou Kal miotetoan, 15.7 


£üveoiv, 15.12 


The reponse of JAMES: 
1. Major premiss: SIMEON explained (éEmyroaro) how in the beginning 


3. BARNABAS AND PAUL: éEmyoópsvoi Soa tmoinorv ó Beds ... £v roic 


(tIp@rov) God took a people from the nations, 2 £Üwov, a PEOPLE 
(AAGN): PRECEDENCE OF ISRAEL, 15.14 


2. Minor premiss: thus will agree (Gupdxovrjoouciv, fut.) the words of the 


PROPHETS, 15.15: restoration of the TENT OF DAVID = ISRAEL, 15.16, so 
that the rest of humanity, mavta rà £v êp ovc EmixéxAnTat tÒ Óvoyá 


uou, may seek God, 15.17 


3. This has been the plan of the Lord forever (am arvoc), 15.18 
4. Conclusion of JAMES: I therefore rule, Mù mapevoyàsiv roic amo tæv 


£Bvcov émiarpédovaiv im Tov Sedov, GAAG &moréiAo: that the PRECED- 
ENCE OF ISRAEL is to be respected, 15.19-21 


Translation 


Codex Bezae D05 


[al 


[bj 


Ic] 


fd] 
id] 


[a] 


15.3 So, having been given provisions 
for the journey by the church, they passed 
both through Phoenicia and through 
Samaria, relating in detail the conversion 
of the Gentiles and they caused great joy 
to all the brethren. 

4a When they arrived in lerousalem, 
they were handed over grandly to the 
authority of the church, of the apostles 
and of the elders, since they were speak- 
ing out about what God, with their 
collaboration, had done. 

5 Those who had ordered them to go up 
to the elders intervened, saying (they 
were certain people from the party of the 
Pharisees who had believed), ‘It is necess- 
ary to circumcise them and, indeed, to 
order them to keep the Law of Moses’. 

6 The apostles and elders assembled to 
see about this matter. 

7a When there had been much argument, 
Peter stood up in the Spirit and said to them, 
7b “Men, brothers, you know that ever 
since the days of old God’s choice for us 
was that through my mouth the Gentiles 
would hear the message of the gospel 
and believe. 8 Now, he who knows the 
heart, God, witnessed to them, when he 
gave upon them the Holy Spirit just as to 
us, 9 and he made no distinction between 
us and them, cleansing their hearts by 
faith. 


Codex Vaticanus B03 

15.3 So, having been given provisions 
for the journey by the church, they passed 
through both Phoenicia and Samaria, 
relating in detail the conversion of the 
Gentiles and they caused great joy to all 
the brethren. 

4a When they arrived in Hierosoluma. 
they were received by the church, and 
the apostles and the elders, and they 
announced what God had done with 
their collaboration. 


5 Some people from among the party of 
the Pharisees who had believed inter- 
vened, saying, ‘It is necessary to cir- 
cumcise them and also order them to 
keep the Law of Moses'; 


6 and so, the apostles and the elders 
assembled to see about this matter. 

7a When there had been much debate 
Peter, having stood up, said to them, 

7b 'Men, brothers, you know that from 
the early days God chose from among 
you that it should be through my mouth 
that the Gentiles would hear the mess- 
age of the gospel and believe, 8 and God 
who knows the heart witnessed to them, 
when he gave to them the Holy Spirit 
just as to us, 9 and he made no distinc- 
tion between us and them, cleansing 
their hearts by faith. 
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[p] 


fc] 


[o] 
{a] 


[P] 


[a] 


[a] 


The Message of Acts in Codex Bezae 


10 So now why do you put God to the 
test by placing a yoke on the neck of the 
have been strong enough to bear? 11 In- 
stead, we will continue believing that it is 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ that we are saved, in just the same 
way as they are." 

12 Since all the elders gave their agree- 
ment to what Peter had said, all the 
meeting fell silent and listened to Barna- 
bas and Paul explaining what signs and 
wonders God had done among the nations 
through them. 

13 After they had been silent, James got 
up and said, 

14 ‘Simeon explained, just as God in the 
beginning visited the nations to take 
from them a people for his name, 15 so, 
indeed, the words of the Prophets will 
concord, just as it is written, 16 “After 
these things, I will go back and will 
rebuild the tent of David which has 
fallen, and the ruins of it I will rebuild, 
and I will set it up 17 so that the rest of 
humanity may seek God, even all the 
Gentiles on whom is called my name", 
says the Lord. He will do these things. 
18 His work has been known to the Lord 
forever. 

19 Therefore, my judgement is that we 
should stop troubling those who tum 
from the Gentiles to God, 20 but we 
should write to them to abstain from the 
pollutions of idols, illicit sexual relations 
and blood, and whatever they do not 
wish to happen to themselves, stop doing 
to others. 21 For from ancient times 
Moses has had in every city people 
proclaiming him, that is in the syna- 
gogues where he is read every Sabbath. 
22 Then it was decided by the apostles 
and the elders with the entire church to 
choose and send men from among them 
to Antioch, together with Paul and Bar- 
nabas — Judas whom they called Barab- 
bas and Silas, leading men among the 
brethren — 23a after writing a letter for 
them to take by hand, which contained 
the following: 

23b "The apostles and the elders who are 
brethren, to those in Antioch, Syria and 


10 So now why do you put God to the test 
by placing a yoke on the neck of the 
disciples that neither our fathers nor we 
have been strong enough to bear? 11 In- 
stead, we believe that it is through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus that we are 
saved, in just the same way as they are.' 


12 All the meeting fell silent and lis- 
tened to Barnabas and Paul explaining 
what signs and wonders God had done 
among the nations through them. 


13 After they had been silent, James 
answered saying, 

14 'Simeon has explained how God first 
visited the nations to take from them a 
people for his name, 15 and with this the 
words of the Prophets agree, just as it is 
written, 16 "After these things, I will 
retum and will build again the tent of 
David which has fallen, and the remains 
of it I will rebuild, and I will set it up 
17 so that the rest of humanity may seek 
the Lord, even all the Gentiles on whom 
is called my name", says the Lord who 
has been making these things 18 known 
forever. 


19 Therefore, my decision is that we 
should stop troubling those who tum 
from the Gentiles to God, 20 but we 
Should write to them to abstain from the 
idol sacrifices, illicit sexual relations, 
meat cooked in its juices and blood. 
21 For from ancient times Moses has 
had in every city people proclaiming 
him in the synagogues, where he is read 
every Sabbath. 


22 Then it was decided by the apostles 
and the elders with the entire church to 
choose and send men from among them 
to Antioch, together with Paul and Bar- 
nabas — Judas whom they called Barsab- 
bas and Silas, leading men among the 
brethren — 23a after writing, for them to 
take by hand, 


23b ‘The apostles and the elders who 
are brethren, to the brethren in Antioch, 
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Cilicia, the brethren who are from the 
Gentiles, greetings! 


Syria and Cilicia who are from the 
Gentiles, greetings! 


iĝ] 24 Since we heard that certain people 24 Since we heard that certain from 
who had gone out from us disturbed you among us troubled you with their talk, 
with their talk, unsettling your minds, unsettling your minds, though we did not 
though we did not give them instructions, give them instructions, 25 we have 
25 we have decided, after becoming of one decided, after becoming of one mind, to 
mind, to choose and send to you men, send to you men whom we have chosen 
with your beloved Barnabas and Paul, 26 with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 26 
men who have given up their life on men who have given up their lives on 
account of the name of the Lord Jesus account of the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to every trial. 27 So we have sent Christ. 27 So we have sent Judas and 
Judas and Silas, who will themselves tell Silas, to tell you themselves the same 
you by word of mouth what follows. things by word of mouth. 

ly] 28 For the decision of the Holy Spirit 28 For the decision of the Holy Spirit 


and of ourselves is that no other burden 
is to be put on you than these: it is essen- 
tial 29 to abstain from idol sacrifices, 
blood and illicit sexual relations; and 
whatever you do not wish to happen to 
yourselves, not to do to another; do well 
by keeping yourselves away from these 


and of ourselves is that no other burden 
is to be put on you than these things that 
are essential: 29 that you abstain from 
idol sacrifices, blood, meat cooked in its 
juices and illicit sexual relations; if you 
keep out of trouble with these things. 
you will do well. Farewell!’ 


things, sustained by the Holy Spirit. 
Farewell 


Critical Apparatus 


15.3 (xai) Zauápriav B 57^ (2-píav &) rell ll trjv Xagapíav D H 049 
(Z-psiav 1. 69. 104. 330. 383. 440. 876. 1828. 1838. 1854. 2147. 2492) pc; 
Theoph. 

In DOS, the two regions of Phoenicia and Samaria are treated as distinct by 
means of the repeated article, whereas B03 groups them together. 


&&imyouusvoi B D P” R? rell ll Sinyoupevor &* 104. 
The prefix éx-, absent from the NO1 reading, confers the added sense of 
telling ‘in detail’ (cf. 13.41). 


15.4 (sic) 'IepooóAuua BB" A v 81. 88. 614. 927. 1175. 1270. 1505. 1837. 
2147. 2412. 2495 pc gig vg Il 'lepoucaAny D d & C E H L P 049. 056. 1739 9X 
vg? sa; CAp. 

DOS is consistent in the distinction it makes between ‘lepoodAupa as the 
name of the geographical location, and lepovoaAny to designate the Jewish 
institution centred in Jerusalem (see General Introduction, $VII). The use here 
of ’lepoucaArp is in keeping with the earlier mention of the holy city at 15.2b 
DOS. It is specifically from the church that continues to be associated with the 
Jewish religious institution that the people come insisting on circumcision, 
and to that church that Paul and Barnabas go. See The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 
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118-19 on 8.1b, and p. 364 on 12.17b, for a fuller discussion of the presence 
of distinct communities in Jerusalem. 


rapedéxdnoov B N PY A v 334 81. 326. 1175. 1837 pc | an- EH LP 
049. 056. 1739 IR | mpoo- 927. 1270 | ón- 36. 453 pc | amedéxOnoav ueyaAcoc 
C 6. 257. 383. 614. 1108. 1611. 1704. 1799. 2147. 2412, excepti sunt mire d 
sy" sa; Amb Cass Il mapedd@noay u£ycoc (rapsSéx8noav ueyóAcxz DP) D*.— 
amd (THE exkAnoiac) B C 36. 431. 453. 1175 pc lind D8 p?" AEHLP 
V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR. 

In this one sentence there are several differences between B03 and D05: 
the verb mapedéx6noav or mapeðóðnoav; the presence of the adverb uéycoc; 
and the preposition àrmó or umo. The D05 reading has its own coherence (pace 
Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 95, who believes it to be a copyist's error). 

The verb read by B03, trapadéxouoi, meaning to ‘receive, welcome’, is 
not common in the New Testament, and when it is used elsewhere the object 
is always a thing, not a person (cf. Mk 4.20; Acts 16.21; 22.18; 1 Tim. 5.19), 
except for Heb. 12.6 (citing Prov. 3.12) and here at 15.4 B03. When it is 
a question of receiving persons, Luke always uses the alternative amodéxopai, 
a verb only used by him in the New Testament (Lk. x 2; Acts x 5 + 1 D05), 
except at Acts 2.41 &01/BO3 (oi ... arodeEcpuevor tov Aóyov auro; DOS: oi ... 
motevoavtes Tov Adyov ato’). The aorist passive of mapaóíócoui read by 
D05* means that the brethren from Antioch were ‘handed over’ to the church 
in Ierousalem, in a negative sense (cf. Lk. 9.44; 18.32; 21.16; 22.22; 24.7; 
Acts 28.17) rather than a positive one (cf. Lk. 4.6; 10.22; Acts 14.26; 15.40), 
so that they were placed under its authority — which is consistent with the 
purpose of the visit to Ierousalem according to 15.2b D05, namely that those 
who were not insisting on circumcision should be judged by the apostles and 
the elders there. 

For this understanding, uo is the proper preposition, indicating ‘under’ 
the authority of the Ierousalem church. With the verb rapeóéyx0noav, uo has 
the alternative sense of 'by', introducing the agent of the passive verb, a sense 
that is conveyed by amd in B03. As the preposition introducing the agent of 
a passive verb, amo represents a later development that Luke does not 
generally adopt (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 184—87). It is 
irrelevant to compare it with the Semitic construction (cf. Metzger, Commen- 
tary, p. 378), since the change from úmó to amd following passive verbs was 
taking place in Hellenistic Greek outside the biblical texts, until uo ceased to 
be used altogether to introduce the agent. 

The reading péyooc in DO5* is not a contraction of ueyáAcoc, but is an 
adverb formed from the root of an ‘old noun (u£yn) uéya = greatness’ (Moul- 
ton and Howard, II, p. 160). The adjectival form from the same noun (yéyac, 
ugya, uéyav) is found at Jn. 21.11 DOS* (yéycov). 
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àviyyeiAàv te (- &* 182 614. 2412) B P” N? A E H L P ¥ 049. 056. 33. 
1739 IR Il an<a>yysihavtes D* P vg | ámiyysiAáv te D*™ 323, renun- 
tiaverunt d.— (60a) ó 8:óc &roinocv pet’ auràv B PN A CEHL P V 049. 
056. 33. 945. 1739 IR vg Il èm. 6 6. u. aù. D, fecit deus cum illis d P” 614. 
618. 2147. 2412 gig lèw. y. av. 66. 81. 323. 

B03 reads the finite form of the verb avayyéAw (cf. 14.27), linked with the 
connective te, to create a clause that is distinct from the previous one describ- 
ing the reception of the travellers from Antioch by the church in Ierousalem. 
D05, in contrast, has the verb &mayyéAAw (cf. 4.23; 11.2 D05) in the form 
of a participle, which is dependent on the main clause describing the handing 
over of the travellers from Antioch to the church in Ierousalem. 

The variant of the final clause concerns the place of the verb &roinotv in 
relation to the subject 6 8cóc. In both B03 and DOS, the word order is the 
reverse of what each text reads at 14.27 (see Critical Apparatus, ad loc.). This 
time, it is DOS that juxtaposes 6 Oedc and pet’ avtddv, underlining thereby the 
aspect of collaboration. The placing of ó 6e6< before the verb in B03 under- 
lines, in comparison, the role of God. 


15.5 i£ovéornoav 8€ BPO" v rell Il oi SE mapayyethavtes auroic &vogoi- 
vetv Tpóc Tous TipeoBurépouc &Eov. D, qui autem praeceperunt eis ascendere 
ad presbyteros surrexerunt d (sy?*).— twic vÀv (- tv PË 1646) amd vfi 
aipéoecos tv Oapicaícv memateuxdtec Aéyovrec B PN rell ll Myovréc 
Ties G6 T. aip. T. Ọ. mer. D 5" (sy), 

The variants here concern the identity of those in Ierousalem who insist on 
circumcision for the Gentiles. B03 introduces them without further ado as 
‘some people from among the party of the Pharisees who had believed’, that is 
some of the Pharisees who were Jesus-believers. DOS begins by identifying 
them as the people who had gone to Antioch; and adds the further description 
in an emphatic position, after the participle Aéyovrsc. The description differs 
slightly from the B03 text: they are ‘certain people from the party of the Phari- 
sees who had believed’. The genitive article rv in B03 has the effect of 
underlining their identity as Pharisees, an emphasis that is expressed more 
forcefully through the word order in DOS. 


(rapayyéXAew) te B W rell, (praecipiendum)que d I 5 D. 

The particle 5¢ in D05 is a marker of intensity (B-D-R, $557.1c; cf. 14.23 
Critical Apparatus), stronger than te though even this confers importance on 
the second of the two infinitives. 


15.6 (cuvrjx8nodv) te B PŽ” C w 33. 81. 1175. 1505. 2344. 2495 pc vg Il 6E 
D, autem d & A E H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR gig vg" sy | om. 0173. 326.— (oi 
&mócToÀo! koi) oi mpeofiurepoi B P7 & rell Il mpeoB. D. 

The use of te in the B03 text to connect the assembling of the apostles and 
elders to the Pharisees’ protest ties the meeting closely to the Pharisees’ inter- 
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vention, as a response to it. 5¢ in D05 and 801 presents the assembly of the 
apostles and elders as a new development (cf. Levinsohn, Textual Connec- 
tions, pp. 135-36). 

B03 distinguishes at this point between the apostles and the elders, with 
the repetition of the article, as elsewhere in the sequence (cf. 15.4, 22, 23). 
D05 considers the apostles and elders to form a single unit (as at 15.2b and 
16.4). The reason for the alternative presentations is discussed in the Com- 
mentary, ad loc.). 


15.7 (noMMfc 58) (nosc B 57^ N A v 33. 81. 945. 1175. 1646. 1739. 
1837. 1891. 2344 Il ouv- D, altercatio d C E HL P 049. 056. 614 IR 1 vg. 

With the prefix ovv-, the noun has the sense of an argument more than 
a simple discussion (cuvUnréco, Lk. 22.23; 24.15; ouvormoic, Acts 28.29). 


àvactàc Tlérpoc B P & D rell ll àvéotnosv &v nveúpatı TI. D*, surrexit in 
spiritu Petrus d 1 | àvaotàc TI. èv nv. àyíco 257. 614. 1799. 2412 sy"; (Tert 
Ephr) Cass.— xoi (cimev) D*, et d 1i om. B $^ N rell. 

The presence and action of Peter at this stage in the narrative are treated in 
the B03 text as not unusual. The participle avactac preceding a verb of 
speaking is a common way of introducing an important speech in Acts (cf. 
1.15; 13.16; 15.13 DOS; with aor. part. orateic: 2.14; 17.22). Attention is 
drawn in D05, however, to both his presence and his action, first with the 
finite verb rather than the particple, and secondly, with the expression év 
mveUyaTi, unique in Acts (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 160) 
and, indeed, in the New Testament. The meaning of it is discussed in the 
Commentary. 


(&pxaícav) £v üyiv £EeA£Earro ò Besc B PN A C 0294. 33. 36. 81. 88. 181. 
436. 630. 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1891 al ar (bo; Ir") CAp Chr | èv tiv 
t£. 6 0. V 326. 629. 1837. 2344 1 vg"; (Rebapt) | &v rjv ó 8. &E. D^, in nobis 
deus elegit d 323. 614. 1611. 2147. 2412 pc gig | ó 8. £v upiv cE. 226. 440. 547. 
618168. év ijv ££. E H L P 049. 056. 0142 JR (lat) sy" ll niv ó 8. &. D* 614. 
2412. (056. 0142) | ó 6. &E. 69. 189. 2492 pc vg?" sy? sa aeth.— ià Tod 
(oróuaroc) B P” & D rell ll ia D* E 69*. 618. 

According to B03, Peter refers to God choosing him among the apostles 
and the other early disciples, uyiv, to speak to the Gentiles. In D05, reading 
riiv, he refers to a decision made for Israel, for the Jewish people, by God in 
the days of old, a reference to the beginning of the history of Israel (&mo 
with the aorist ££&Aé&arro has the sense ‘as from, as early as’). B03, not at ease 
with this reference to the Jews, would have updated Peter's claim to apply it 
to the more recent history of the disciples. 

The absence of article before orópuaroc in DOS causes the phrase to be 
a fixed expression (cf. Lxx: Deut. 8.3; 3 Kgdms 17.1; 2 Chron. 35.22; 3621, 
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22; Ps. 49.16; Prov. 27.21) and lessens the particular force of it, so that Peter 
becomes a tool rather than important in his own right. 


15.8 xoi 6 kapõioyvoomc Oróc B PN rell Il ó & Kap. 6 0. D, qui autem 
corda novit deus d. 

In B03, the reference to o kapBioyvoxoTmc bóc picks up the earlier refer- 
ence to God in the opening statement of Peter's speech (15.7), with this new 
sentence adding further information (kai) about God's plan for the Gentiles. 
The connective 6€ in DO5 treats the new sentence as a development, building 
on the previous one, according to Luke’s habitual use of 5&: this can be 
explained by the fact that D05, unlike B03 (see above), presents the choice of 
Peter as a decision that formed part of God's plan in an earlier time; the time 
of his witnessing to the Gentiles, in contrast, is the present time, so that the 
two parts of his plan are distinct. The word order of D05 confers emphasis on 
6 kapóioyvooTnc, treating it as a noun. 


(Soc) aŭtoic C E 0294. 1739 JR 1 vg sy" sa bo™ aeth; Ir Rebapt Amb Il én’ 
auTou D, super eos d (^) ll om. BPO & A 33. 81. 1175. 2344 pc. 

The omission of the pronoun in B03 can be accounted for by the fact that 
the previous pronoun avToic can also be understood as serving the second 
verb, the participle 5ouc, and thereby paralleling the following first person 
pronoun niv. DOS prefers the prepositional phrase in place of the dative, to 
express the idea of movement of the Spirit upon the people rather than a simple 
gift of God to them. 


(fuv) Te kai aurQv B ^^ R rell ll kai ov. D, et ipsos d. 
te in BO3 distinguishes more sharply between the two sides than xoi on its 
own. 


15.11 (roi Kupiou 'InooU) Xpiotod D C V (+ (uc 33). 36. 69. 453. 467. 522. 
876. 945. 1175. 1739. 1765. 1891. 2298 pc it sy? bo" aeth; Ir Aug Theoph Il 
om. B j^ & A E IW vg sy" sa bo. — motevouev B p” D*™ rell, credimus d 
ll -oousv D* X. 

It is typical of DOS to include the full title of Jesus in statements of a formal 
nature, such as is appropriate to the solemn purpose of the meeting (cf. 1.22 
D05, see The Message of Acts, I, p. 129). In other circumstances, DOS is con- 
tent to use the name alone or a short title (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan 
Text, pp. 272-74). 

The future of D05* and &01 marks the beginning of a duration, referring 
to the change in attitude that Peter and his companions underwent following 
what they saw in Cornelius' house in Caesarea, and that Peter insists they will 
maintain, despite the attempt of others to impose the Law. 
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15.12 éotynoev 5é B P” R rell it vg (sy?) sa"* bo aeth; (Bas) CAp Hes (Thret) 
Hier l| ovyxarareBeuévcov è TG mpeofiurépcov Tois umo To Tlétpou etpnpé- 
voc oiy. D, desponentes autem presbyteros quae a Petro dicebantur 
silevitque d (1) sy"; Ephr. 

N-A” gives in error the present participle ovyxatatiGeyéveov as the 
reading of D05, in place of the perfect participle ZYNKATATEGEMENON. In this 
participial clause, DOS indicates the agreement of the elders with Peter's 


speech. 


(fikovov) Bapvafi& xoi TlowAou iEnyouutvcov B 7^ & DP rell Il BapvoBav x. 
TlaüAov £&nyouyevoi (sic) D*, Barnabam et Paulum exponentes d. 

The accusative of D05*, followed by the surprising nominative of the 
present participle, may indicate that the gathering heard Barnabas and Paul 
speaking without, however, really listening to what they were saying. 


15.13 &nskpí&n "lákcoBoc Aéycov B P” N rell | àvacràc 'l. cimev D, surgens 
lacobus dixit d sy". 

The variant readings in each verse of James' speech contribute to the 
overall sense and should not be taken in isolation. B03 presents James as 
responding to what Peter had said, understanding his reference to 'Simeon' to 
be Simon Peter. D05, on the other hand, has him get up to speak, as Peter had 
done before him, but not in answer to anyone, because his reference to 
Simeon is not to Simon Peter but to Simeon the Just. See Commentary for 
further development of this interpretation, and see also the next variant. 


15.15 (koi) routes B PN DC rell ll oùto D, sic d gig sa; Ir — ovyudcovo- 
ow B $^ & DC rell, consonat d ll -vrjoovow D*. 

The differences here arise from the alternative interpretations of James's 
reference to Simeon (see above). In line with BO3’s understanding that he is 
talking about what Peter has just said concerning the events in Caesarea 
(rovro), James cites the Prophets as agreeing with (ouu$covoüotv, present) 
Peter's account of the election of the Gentiles. However, in D05, James has 
summarized the interpretation of the Torah given by Simeon the Just and goes 
on to cite what Simeon said about the Prophets, that they will (oUrco; ovuc- 
vijvoucty, future) concord with its teaching. 


15.16 età todTa B P“ & D? rell || u. & tad. D*, post haec autem d 
1874.— &vaorpéyco B PR rell ll imi- D, convertar d vg™. 

8€ of DOS expresses the notion that the Prophets build on the teachings of 
the Torah, not just repeat them. The D05 verb follows Jer. 12.15 Lxx. 


(Ta) kareorpaupeva (-eupéva B) N Y 33. 326. 1837 pc; (Eus) | àveokap- E 547 
| xareoxay- D P” A C L P 049. 056. 1739 IR. 
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The same vl is found in Amos 9.11 LXX: xateotpaypeva A^ Q*, kasokap- 
B Q*. Both are perfect participles. The former verb, koraorpédco, has the sense 
of destroy a city (Bailly, 1) while the latter, kataoxdamtc, has the same 
meaning, though with greater intensity (Bailly, 2 ‘saper, miner, d’où détruire 
de fond en comble"). 


15.17 (tov) Kupiov B PN rell ll 6tóv D, deum d b c vg®; Rebapt. 

Most MSS of Amos 9.12 LXX continue from avOpcrmov to Kai Tavra 
directly; but B03 follows A02, where tov kupiov is a reference to YHWH, 
which DO5 never uses from the point of view of Gentiles (see Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 286). 


tov (tata) B P” &* Y pc, faciens d ll ó noiàv N? A C D'E H L P 049. 
056. 33. 1739 IR sy"; Eus Il moros! D*. 

BO3 continues the citation from Amos 9.12. The DOS reading (described 
as a "lecon impossible’ by Delebecque [Les deux Actes, p. 96]), may be under- 
stood as an emphatic declaration by James, prefacing his final citation from 
the Prophets in the DO5 text. It is unlikely to have arisen through homoio- 
teleuton, whereby the relative pronoun was omitted because it resembled the 
end of the previous word (KYPIOXOZ), since the divine title is abbreviated in 
DOS to KZ. 


15.17/18 tatta yvoorà am’ aidvoc B N C V 33. 81. 323. 630. 1175. 1505. 
2344 al co; Didasc Eus | t. mávta yv. an’ ai. 36. 307. 453. 610. 1678. 1739. 
1891 | T. ravra à soTiv yvoor& avro an’ ai. 945 pc (aeth) ll raGrac yvcooróv 
an’ ai. gotiv (—- D A) và kupico tò Epyov aurou D P A lat (sy; Ir) | 
raura (+ rávra H 056 M sy", "E L P 049): yvwotà am’ aidvóc tori TÀ Q 
Távra ta Épya oUroü E H L P 049. 056. 0142. 614 M (gig) sy? ^; CAp Chr. 

Where B03 concludes the exposition of James’ speech with a participial 
phrase (see above) summarizing the plan of God (Tavita) as ‘known from long 
ago’, DOS first of all attaches tatita to an independent statement (see above), 
and has an additional concluding sentence. In either case, there may be an 
allusion to Isa. 45.21. The significance of the variant is evaluated in the Com- 
mentary. 


15.20 (rfc Topveiac) kai mvikroü B P” A ¥ 33. 81 pc; Didasc CAp (PsCI) | x. 
ToU mv. & D^ C E H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR lat sy?" sa (bo) aeth; Or™” Chr Il 
om. D d gig; Ir ?"** Tert Aug Ambst Ephr. 

D05, with a range of patristic support, does not include the requirement for 
abstention from mvikróc. It is similarly absent in DOS from the letter setting out 
James’ judgement (15.29), and from James’ speech to Paul (21.25). The 
meaning of the term and the reason for its absence in DOS is examined in the 
Commentary. 
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(aipatoc), Kai ooa pr BéAouaiy EauToic yiveoĝai ETEpoIS yr moisite (-civ ar Ir) 
D, et quae volunt non fieri sibi, aliis ne faciatis d ar (sa aeth); Arist Ir" 
(itaq«ue» quod tibi fieri ab aliis non vis, tu alio ne feceris Didasc®’* 9") 
Eus E (Ephr?*'* | (mopveiac), x. doo Gv pn G&Acootv auroic yiv. ET. ur] Troi£iv 
323. 440. (945. 1739). 1891 pc ll om. B 9 27 R rell lat sy?" bo; Or? CAp Chr. 

The form of the so-called ‘Golden Rule’ is not an invention of the scribe 
of D05 who thought to create a negative form of the teaching of Jesus (cf. Mt. 
7.12; Lk. 6.31). On the contrary, it is a saying well-attested in Jewish writings, 
where it is cited as the answer of Hillel in response to the request from a 
Gentile to teach him the Law quickly: ‘Do nothing to your neighbour that you 
would hate to have done to you! This is the entire Torah; all the rest is merely 
interpretation" (Sab. 31a, noted by G. Vermes, in Schürer, The History of the 
Jewish People, p. 467). Other Jewish writings testify to the saying: e.g., Tob. 
4.15; Ep. Arist. 207; Philo, Hypothetica I, Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 
8.7.6; T. Naph. [Heb.] 1.6; Targ. Y. I Lev. 19.18 (cf. Strack and Billerbeck, 
Kommentar, I, p. 460). Further attestation is found in The Teaching of the Two 
Ways, which forms the basis of the Didache (Did. 1.2); Agraphon 37, in A. 
Resch, Agrapha. Aussercanonische Schriftfragmente, pp. 60—61; Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata, 2.23: 139.2. 

The sentence is repeated in the letter written to Antioch according to DOS 
(cf. 15.29 below), with similar support. 


(xarà moAiv) Exet D ll om. B P7 R rell — Exei (£v taic ovvaycyaic) D* 
(E<xei> DP) B rell i om. D^. 

B03 reads £yet once, whereas DO5 repeats the verb, in order to clarify that 
where Moses has people proclaiming him in every city is precisely in the 
synagogues (Scrivener explains: 1. 2 init. € eras. s. m.: literae fere tres [xe1?] 
deperditae inter £ et ev’, p. 444). 


15.22 (1ór:) £&6o£c B ^^ & D*?* rell ll ESdEaoev D*. 
D05* has the archaic form of the aorist. 


TÓ (TlavAcw) B p^ M A E Y 81. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1891 (+ tO BapvaBa 33. 
614. 945. 1611. 1837. 1891. 2147. 2344. 2412) ll om. DH L P 049. 056 Jm. 

With the article before Paul but not Barnabas, B03 views them as a unit; 
the same is true of DOS where there is no article. The article has the function 
of treating the information as expected (everyone knew them, and that they 
would go back to Antioch), and thus causes the focus of the sentence to be the 
new information, that is, that chosen men would go with them. The absence of 
the article in DOS causes all the information to be viewed as new — that the 
church had decided to send chosen men, together with Paul and Barnabas, to 
take a letter to Antioch. At 15.25, the article is omitted before the names of 
Barnabas and Paul, in that order. 
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(tov kaAouLEvov) Bapcaggav B P” N rell ll BapaBBav D, Barabbas d. 

DO5 reads the name of the criminal released in place of Jesus (‘the son of 
the father’), as mentioned at Lk. 23.18; B03 has the same name as given (not 
D05) to Joseph (‘the son of the Sabbath"), one of the candidates put forward to 
replace Judas (cf. 1.23 AT). 


15.23 (ypówavrec) Sià xeipóc aurov B 724447 wx» A 629 pc 1 ve bo aeth" 
| 8. xet. aù. Táôe N^ E P 049. 056. 0142. (xeipv 33). 1739 IR sy? CAp Chr | 
8. xci. av. tata 1505. 2495 ll EmoroAny 8. xei. av. mepigxoucav tade D, 
epistulam per manus suas continentem haec d | 6. xsi. aù. emot. nep. tase C 
ar c gig w vg™ (— mep. sa) aeth™ 16. yet. aù. êmat. koi méugavtec mep. TASE 
614. 2147. 2412 pc sy"™= | émor. 5. xti. aù. ÉXoucav tov Titov ToUTov Y. 

The reading of B03 is clear as it stands, yet many manuscripts have a sen- 
tence that is more complete in one way or another. The DOS reading confers 
greater importance on the formulation of the verdict in a letter, which is ap- 
propriate enough in the context. It also introduces the ambiguity that the letter 
was actually written by Judas and Silas ('through their hand"), rather than 
simply delivered by them. The possibility of confusion in B03 is reduced by 
the omission of the word ‘letter’, and may explain why it dropped out. 


aSeApoic toic tE iOviàv (xaípew) B q^ & rell I v. ¿€ £6. a8. D, qui sunt ex 
gentibus fratribus d. 

The word order of B03 is neutral, whereas DOS emphasizes the Gentile 
origin of the addressees of the letter, to distinguish them from the Jewish 
Jesus-believers (pace Boismard and Lamouille, II, p. 106, according to whom, 
‘L’archétype de D omettait l'expression toic e£ tvoic [sic/]; le scribe de D l'a 
réinsérée à une mauvaise place’). 


15.24 (E riiv) eEeAOdvtec D, exeuntes d 9^7 NR? A C E H (L) P V 049. 056. 
33. 1739 M latt sy?^ (sa) bo aeth; Ir Or™ Socr Pac ll om. B &* 88. 915. 1175; 
CAp Amph Chr Ps-Vig.— £rápat£ov (rjiàc) B P & D*™ rell Il £&ráp- D*, 
perturbaverunt d. 

DOS provides the detail that the trouble-makers were not just from the 
lerousalem church (or even the leadership, if nucv is to be taken in the narrow 
sense of the authors of the letter), but that they had ‘gone out’ from them, so 
underlining their membership of the church. B03 describes them as having 
‘troubled’ the Gentiles in Antioch, whereas D05, with the compound of the 
verb, has the stronger ‘disturbed, upset’. 


15.25 (npiv) &XcEauévoic B 5 A L v 33. 1739 IR" latt (syP) ll -uévouc 

(&v6pac) D, electos d & C E H P 049. 056 IR” sy”; Ir CAp Amph Chr Socr. 
B03 reads the dative participle, agreeing with niv. DOS has the participle 

in the accusative, referring to the subject of the infinitive mépnpou, as at 15.22. 
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15.26 (vOpcstroic) Tapadedcxxdai Tac quxàc alTadv B ^ N rell ll -kao 
Tiv Wuxi av. D, qui tradiderunt animam suam d bo™; Ir — (Xpiotoi) sic 
Tavta neipaouóv D E, in omni temptationi d 257. 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 
elsy™ || om. BD” & rell. 

B03 reads the perfect participle, agreeing with avOpcitoic. DOS reads the 
perfect indicative which should be preceded by a relative pronoun (qui tradi- 
derunt d); alternatively, the DOS reading is a copyist's mistake (a > o). The 
singular of D05, ‘who gave up their life’, links the two participants closely 
together. The reading cic mdavta meipaouóv (cf. Lk. 4.13) may be an allusion 
to the threat of being killed (cf. 20.19; 21.31), but the wider sense of the word 
yux, which refers not only to physical life but to one’s whole being, suggests 
a willingness to forgo one's own interests and plans (cf. Jesus who "lays down 
his life’ as the good shepherd, Jn. 10.11,15). In that sense, it allows the overall 
comment in D05, rapadedaaxaci trjv quyxriv auTOv eic TavTa Treipaauóv, to 
be taken as a reference to the readiness of Paul and Barnabas to be placed 
under the authority of the Ierousalem church and to be judged by the 
leaders there, and thus confirms the lectio difficilior of 15.4 DOS (cf. 
21.31). 


15.27 anayyéMovtac rà avrá B P & A C D? EH PL 049. 056. 33. 1739 
IR Il -yeÀoüvrac rara D*, haec d P” ¥ 88. 181. 257. 467. 614. 913. 915. 
1108. 1175. 1611. 1646. 1799. 1898. 2412 pc sy?" sa aeth; Didasc Chr. 

BO3 reads the present participle where DOS uses the future; both have 
a final sense (cf. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 8284: "The question may be raised, 
whether the present participle may not at times stand for the future one 
indicating the end in view’). The same variant occurs at 17.15. 

The pronoun in B03 refers to the ‘same things’, that is, Judas and Silas are 
to explain orally what is written in the letter overall. In D05, the demonstra- 
tive pronoun is used, anticipating the decision regarding the Gentiles that 
follows. 


15.28 (Sofev yap) TÔ nveupam TA &yíc BP? & A v 33. 81. 927. 1270. 
1837. 2344 II xà ay. rv. D, sancto spiritui d C E H P L 049. 056. 1739 IR e 
gig 1; Ir" Or Cyp Cyr Hes. 

Luke varies the word order of the phrase for the Holy Spirit according to 
the context (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 151—72 for an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the phrase in Luke's writings). The B03 expression is usually 
found in the context of a new explanation or instruction (cf. 13.2; 15.8); it 
may be the formal setting of the letter, whose purpose is to communicate 
information, that is behind the choice of wording. The DOS phrase, on the 
other hand, is reserved for situations where the Spirit communicates with, or 
relates to, Christian believers, in an intimate way (cf. 1.8; 15.29 D05; 16.6), as 
is appropriate here. 
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(unSév) mAéov B PTR rell il wheiov D ¥ 945. 1739. 1891. 
Both forms are found in Hellenistic Greek as the comparative neuter of 
ToAÀUc (B-A-G, TroAuc, II). 


(mA) ToUTav rv tmávayxec B BP? NR? C DP? H Y 049. 69. 81. 88. 104. 
614. 945. 1175. 1270. 1505. 1739. 1854. 1891. 2412. 2492 al, haec quae 
necesse est d; Ir™ | vàv énávoyxec (£&ov- P’) A 36. 453. 1241. 1611 pc; Cl! 
TOV £rr&vaykec roUTcoy E L P 056 IR Il cour &rávayxéc «toriv» D* N* 33. 
1837. 2344 pc. 

As the text stands in B03, the neuter adjective émdvayxec is being used as 
an adverb with a plural article which, while theoretically not impossible, is 
a construction not found with this adverb elsewhere; if the article is inten- 
tional, étavayxec has to be understood as standing for a general noun, and the 
infinitive à méxso8a that follows has the force of an imperative. Alternatively, 
it is possible that the article in B03 is the result of dittography, in which case 
the text should be punctuated in such a way that mdvayxec begins a new sen- 
tence, listing the contents of rovrov (as in D05 and N01); cf. Delebecque (Les 
deux Actes, p. 97): ‘le texte court [B03] semble fautif en écrivant t&v, par 
dittographie, aprés roUrox, qui doit être suivi d'un point en haut’. 

The absence of the article in DOS is viewed by Metzger (Commentary, p. 
386) as a possible instance of haplography. Such a view ignores the sense that 
is given by the DOS reading as it stands, where the equivalent of a colon 
follows tovtav, and a new sentence begins with émavayxec (the verb éotiv is 
implicit), followed by the infinitive (cf. Bailly, &rávoyxec). In this way, D05 
distinguishes between the decision of the Holy Spirit (un&év ... Bapoc) and 
that taken by the assembly (mÀnv roUrcov: Emavayxéc <toTiv> áméyeogo...). 


15.29 (aipatoc) kai mvikrv B &* A* C 81. 614. 1175. 1611. 2147. 2412 pc 
(co) aeth; Cl Or™ f CyrJ™ Amph? Socr Gaud Hier?" ** © Cassian | x. -oÔ 
PN? A?EHL P ¥ 33. 1739 I (lat) sy?^; (Or* P) CAp CyrJ Diod Amph” 
Did’ Chr Sev Cyr Ambst™ ° ° Ps- Vig ll om. D d 1 aeth”, Iret Tert Cyp 
Pac Hier Ambst Aug. 

The absence of kai rvikróv in D05, with some versional and a range of 
patristic support, has already been noted at 15.20 (see above), and the issue is 
examined in detail in the Commentary on that verse. 


(Topveiac), kai oca p O£Aere eauroic yiveoba: (yév- 614. 2412) &r£pco (-otc 
323. 945. 1739. 1891 al sy" Ir) ur] moi£iv (-éire D 614 pc ar q sa Ir Cyp) D*, 
et quaecumque non vultis vobis fieri aliis ne feceritis d 42. 51. 234. 242. 323. 
429. 464. 614. 945. 1739. 1891. 2412 pc ar 1 p ph w vg™ sy"" sa aeth; 
Ir 77981 Es? Cyp Il om. B 977 & rell c dem e gig p ph ro w vg sy? bo; 
Tert Cl Or"! CAp CyrJ? Diod Amph Did? Chr Sev Socr Cyr Ambst Pac Gaud. 
The sentence concluding the advice of the letter in DOS is similar to the 
judgement with which James concluded his speech (cf. 15.20 above). 
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8 dv (biampoüvrec) B PP RN rell ll àp Sv D, a quibus d 323. 614. 945. 
1739. 1891. 2412 e vg; Ir* Tert.— (cd) mpakete B P” & A (E) P V 049. 056. 
33. 1739* IR d latt sa bo; Cl Or” CAp Did’ Chr Socr Pac Ps-Vig | -Eate P” C 
L 2344 ar aeth; (Amph) || -Eate depopevor ev TO ayico mvevyati D (agitis 
ferentes in sancto spiritu d) 1739* (1); (Ir! 79€) Tert Cass Ephr. 

The prepositional phrase &E àv in B03 follows directly from the list of four 
types of activities to which the relative pronoun cv relates. When the verb 
diatnpéco is used in the LXX with the preposition & (cf. Prov. 21.23), the 
meaning is ‘to keep out of trouble’. This sense is appropriate in referring to 
a list of wrong practices from which the Gentiles are being asked to refrain. In 
the DOS text, an injunction in the form of a traditional, general precept follows 
the list (see previous v/), and the relative pronoun dv thus refers to a more 
complex package than a list of wrongdoings. In this context, d5iatnpéco ad 
has the sense of ‘keep away from’. 

B03 uses the indicative future of the verb mpacoc, D05 the aorist impera- 
tive. 


Commentary 


[a] 15.3 The Journey from Antioch to lerousalem 
15.3 The new sequence begins with a typically Lukan formula, u£v oov, where- 
by he ties it to the previous agreement to send representatives from Antioch to 
lerousalem (15.2b), and looks forward at the same time to their arrival at the 
church there (15.4a, introduced with the corresponding 86). In accordance 
with what was decided, or even ordered in the Bezan text, by the people who 
had come from Judaea, the travellers are given the necessary provisions for 
their journey'$ by their local church and are seen making their way, first 
through Phoenicia then Samaria, between which the Bezan text makes a clear 
distinction. 

Although the principal travellers are Paul and Barnabas, other people from 
Antioch accompany them (cf. 15.2b); nothing is said of them throughout the 
whole sequence, but their constant presence in the background should be 


15. uiv ovv is usually found at the beginning of a new sequence in Acts (see 13.4, Critical 
Apparatus), where otv is retrospective and pév introduces the first of two events that are in 
accordance with what has gone before, while looking forward to the second one, introduced with 
&. 

16. The verb npornéumco can have the meaning of either ‘escort’ or ‘give provisions’ for a jour- 
ney; cf. 20.38 where the sense is ‘escort’: Tpoémepttov 5 autóv eic [Emi DOS] TO mAcioy; but 
at Rom. 15.24; 1 Cor. 16.6, 11; 2 Cor. 1.16; Tit. 3.13, both senses are possible and, indeed, are not 
mutually exclusive. Either sense would be acceptable here, but the idea of the church equipping 
their representatives with what they need for their journey, which is being undertaken under 
duress, so to speak, is particularly fitting; this may include people going some of the way with 
them. 
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borne in mind." The group takes advantage of their journey to meet with the 
communities of disciples along the way. Phoenicia was the coastal region, 
stretching from Syria in the north to Galilee in the south, with Samaria to the 
south-east en route to Jerusalem. It was already mentioned as one of the places 
visited by Hellenistic disciples, where they had only spoken to Jews about 
Jesus (cf. 11.19).'® Samaria, likewise, has been mentioned as a region visited 
by the Hellenist disciples, and especially by Philip (8.1, 5, 9) and, subse- 
quently, by Peter and John (8.14, 25). In view of the evangelization that had 
been carried out, it is evident that there were believers in these areas; though 
nothing has been said about any organized churches as such, it may well be 
that they had formed identifiable groups of Jesus-believers, but as far as can 
be deduced they were still considered, and considered themselves, to be part 
of Judaism. 

At the time Samaria and Phoenicia were introduced into the narrative, the 
gospel had not yet been given to Gentiles, and it would seem from the com- 
ments made here that this was a new phenomenon for the believers with 
whom the Antioch representatives met. For indeed, Paul and Barnabas, and 
their companions, explained to them in detail what had been happening among 
the Gentiles, their ‘conversion’, and in so doing ‘caused great joy’. So, even 
if this reaction seems to indicate that there were as yet no Gentiles among 
them, they were nevertheless open and well-disposed to accept the mission to 
the Gentiles without any kind of opposition. 

This account of the way Paul and Barnabas made use of the journey to 
lerousalem to meet with the disciples along the way and pass on the news 
about the Gentiles mirrors that given in Codex Bezae — but not the Alexan- 
drian text — about Peter's identical actions on his journey from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, which for him meant Hierosoluma but which he was also visiting 
with the purpose of giving to the authorities an explanation of the conversion 
of the Gentiles (11.2 D05).? 


[b] 15.4a Arrival in Ierousalem 

15.4a The account of the arrival in Jerusalem of Paul and Barnabas is quite 
different in the two texts. The Alexandrian text speaks of Hierosoluma, a neu- 
tral designation without any sense of it being the centre of Jewish authority 
(see General Introduction, $VII). Codex Bezae, in contrast, gives the name as 


17. Paul (Gal. 2.1) mentions taking the Gentile disciple Titus with him, along with Barnabas, 
to Jerusalem on one occasion when he discussed the question of circumcision with the leaders 
there. Whether Paul is referring to the same visit as the one narrated in Acts 15 is a matter that is 
too complex to be discussed here. 

18. Acts 11.19 is discussed in The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 306-307. 

19. This is the only use of the noun ¢matpodr in the New Testament, though Luke uses the 
cognate verb Emorpéderv in the sense of a spiritual conversion x 9 in Acts (3.19; 9.35; 11.21; 
14.15; 15.19; 26.18, 20; 28.27), in addition to three uses with a more physical sense. 

20. The Bezan reading of 11.2 is examined in detail in The Message of Acts, IL pp. 291-94. 
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Ierousalem, which tallies with the earlier references to the men who had come 
to Antioch — they had gone down from ‘Judaea’ (15.1), from ‘Ierousalem’ 
(15.2a D05); they were insisting on a view that was in line with Jewish 
teachings, and it was they who sent Paul and Barnabas to ‘Ierousalem’ (11.2b) 
to be judged there (D05). Everything speaks of a context that is thoroughly 
Jewish and it is in accordance with the nature of the problem that the matter 
should be examined within the setting of Jewish authority, such as Ierousalem 
represents in Luke’s work according to Codex Bezae. 

The Alexandrian text has the visitors received by ‘the church, the apostles 
and the elders’, that is, the community as a whole and in particular the two 
distinct teams of leaders (cf. 15.2b, Commentary). Having been welcomed, 
they go on to describe to the church what God has been doing in Antioch, with 
their collaboration. 

In Codex Bezae, the situation is full of tension. The visitors from Antioch 
were handed over, by those who had ordered them to go up to Ierousalem 
(15.2b), and placed under the authority of the Ierousalem church, with its two 
groups of leaders. This handing over, moreover, was done with a certain 
degree of ceremony and display of power (piyas). It is thus apparent that the 
*mother church' continues to be regarded as the main authority, retaining 
power over believers from other church communities; as much was implied by 
the order that the Antioch brethren should be ‘judged’ by the Ierousalem 
leaders (15.2b D05). This view is, of course, in contradiction with the way the 
Holy Spirit had worked directly through the church in Antioch to appoint 
Barnabas and Paul (Saul) for the mission to the Gentiles, without any question 
whatsoever of the Ierousalem church ratifying the appointment (cf. 13.1-3). 
That does not mean that Luke (or the Bezan editor) was confused, or mixed up 
his sources, or did not notice the contradiction. It does mean that the narrator 
is quite deliberately underlining fundamental differences in the concept of the 
Church held by distinct groups of believers. Some are quite free from the belief in 
the traditional status of Ierousalem as the centre of religious authority, while 
others still operate within Jewish categories of thinking and view the apostles 
and elders of the Ierousalem church as having authority over the churches 
everywhere. It is precisely this difference of understanding that lies behind the 
argument over the Gentiles. 

That Paul and Barnabas accepted being handed over to the Ierousalem 
church in this way is a demonstration of their willingness to forgo their relig- 
ious freedom for the sake of the gospel. In order to preserve the essence of the 
teaching of Jesus for the Gentiles — that all are acceptable before God without 
circumcision and without taking on the Law (cf. 15.2a D05) - they are 
prepared to do what is necessary to explain to the Ierousalem church what 
they have witnessed God doing through their ministry. The notion of ‘handing 
over (lit.) their life for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ’ comes up in the letter 
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that emerges from this meeting (cf. 15.26),”! and may be a recognition by the 
apostles and elders of the sacrifice Paul and Barnabas made in appearing 
before the Ierousalem church. 

The terms used to describe how they reported what God had been doing 
are similar to those with which Luke relates how Paul and Barnabas had given 
an account of the conversion of the Gentiles when they arrived back in Anti- 
och after the first phase of the missionary journey (14.27; cf. also 21.19).” 
From the reaction of the Pharisee believers that follows, it is apparent that 
they also spoke about the same topic in Ierousalem. Luke’s silence about the 
exact content of their report here is significant, as if to indicate the degree of 
caution they were exercising in order not to provoke problems, or even through 
a lack of boldness. 

In Codex Bezae, it is, in fact, even as they are speaking about what had 
been going on among the Gentiles that the people from Antioch are brought 
under the authority of the Ierousalem church.” It is precisely in this matter 
that they are not permitted to have a free say or speak openly. This connection 
explains the intervention of the Pharisee believers in the next sentence. 


[c] 15.4b-5 The Objections Raised by Pharisee Believers 

15.4b-5 What Paul and Barnabas were relating is quickly challenged by cer- 
tain members of the Ierousalem church. They are described as being believers 
from the sect of the Pharisees. The Bezan text identifies them with those 
people who had caused the disquiet in Antioch; so far, it had been said only 
that they were from Judaea (15.1) or Ierousalem (15.2b), but they are now 
defined more exactly as members of the Pharisees. The word order of the 
Bezan text places heavy emphasis on their identity,“ which is considerably 
less strong in the Alexandrian text (see Critical Apparatus). Luke has already 
indicated that there was support for the apostles from the Pharisee Gamaliel in 
the early days of the church (cf. 5.34-39, esp. D05),? but this is the first 


21. The verb rapadidcout is used in Codex Bezae of the visitors of Antioch who are ‘handed 
over’ to the Ierousalem church, and in both texts of Barnabas and Paul who ‘handed over their 
lives (life, DOS) for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ’ at 15.26. 

22. 14.27: napaysvóusvor ... trjv ExkAnoiav avnyysAAov Goa Eoinoey ó Bede per 
auTOv (àvýyyttÀov Goa 6 bec Emoinosv Guroic uera THY quxóv auTdv, DOS), cf. 15.4: 
mapaysvópevor ... THE ExxAnoiac ... avipyyeihav Te Goa ó Ocóc Emroinoey (&mayytiAavrec 
daa Etroinoey ó bed¢ DOS) pet’ auTOv. 

23. The relationship between the main verb Tapeddé8noav in the aorist and the dependent 
participle amayyeiAavtec in the present is seemingly one of reason — ‘they were handed over 
because they were speaking out’. A relationship of attendant circumstances (‘while they were 
speaking out’) could be envisaged but hardly justifies the action of the main verb. 

24. The emphasis is conferred by placing the description of the speakers after the introductory 
formula ‘they reacted saying...’. The same device was noted at 1.15 when Peter got up to address 
the 120 in the upper room (see The Message of Acts, I, p.118); and will be observed again at 15.20 
(see Commentary, ad loc.). 

25. The role of Gamaliel in supporting the apostles is examined in The Message of Acts, I, pp. 
345-55. 
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explicit mention of Pharisees who had become Jesus-believers. In Luke’s 
Gospel, the Pharisees had represented fierce opposition to Jesus, not even 
accepting to be baptized by John (Lk. 7.29-30). Far from rejoicing at what 
Paul and Barnabas reported, as the people in Phoenicia and Samaria had done 
(cf. 15.3), they now oppose the practice that was being carried out in Antioch 
of not subjecting Gentile believers to circumcision and the Mosaic Law. As 
Pharisees, they have a special interest in the Torah and the detail of its inter- 
pretation.” 

According to Codex Bezae, we now learn that it was specifically to the 
elders that these Pharisee believers had ordered Paul and Barnabas to go, in 
order to be judged in Ierousalem. That this emerges only now suggests that 
they had previously attempted to conceal who their supporters were but that it 
becomes clear once the party are in Ierousalem. In Antioch, the elders had 
been mentioned together as one body with the apostles; on the arrival of the 
people from Antioch in Ierousalem, they were distinguished as two separate 
bodies; and now the distinction between them is seen to be important, for it is 
the elders in particular who are concerned with the issue of the admission of 
the Gentiles. This information tallies with the impression gained from chapter 
12, where the miraculous release of Peter, the leader of the apostles, from prison 
in Ierousalem (12.3-17) was seen to be a metaphor for his release from the 
traditional expectations and aspirations of Judaism. Though nothing was said 
specifically about the rest of the apostles, it may be surmised that he con- 
vinced them of his experience. In any case, already then a group of believers 
under the leadership of James was seen to exist as a distinct group (cf. 12.17), 
who did not share in the freedom enjoyed by those in the church who were 
praying for Peter’s release (and were therefore presumably already free 
themselves; cf. 12.5, 12-17)." The role of James, it would now appear, is to 
head the elders — it is he who speaks on their behalf, just as Peter speaks on 
behalf of the apostles. His position will become clear when he makes his 
speech at the meeting that follows. 

These are the two points that the Pharisee believers are concerned about. 
In Antioch, only the requirement for circumcision was noted by the Alex- 
andrian text, though the Bezan text was insistent from the beginning on the 
two aspects of circumcision and following the Law of Moses (see Commen- 
tary, 15.1). Here, they present them as a divine command, with the impersonal 
verb ài, ‘it is necessary’, which often translates the will of God (cf. 14.22). 
The intention lying behind these conditions to be imposed on the Gentiles 
who believe in Jesus needs to be clarified. At 15.1, it was expressed in terms 
of salvation: ‘Unless you are circumcised and keep on walking by the tradition 
of Moses, you cannot be saved’. According to the Jewish understanding, 


26. On the characteristics of the Pharisees as a group concerned with the strict observation of 
the Law, see Schürer, History of the Jewish People, Il, $26, pp. 381—403. 

27. Peter's escape from prison as a metaphor for his freedom from Jewish messianic expecta- 
tions is analysed in depth in The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 321-68. 
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expressed here by the Pharisees, being saved means belonging to Israel. When 
Gentiles accepted the word of God and believed in Jesus, they were 
considered to be entering Israel, to be taking part in something that was 
inherently Jewish. It is therefore quite natural that the conditions of entry 
should be discussed. The Pharisees want to maintain the requirements that 
were laid down in the Torah and that are a fundamental expression of what it 
means to be the People of God: the physical sign of circumcision, and the 
spiritual sign of adherence to the commandments of Moses, the Torah. Contrary 
to these ancient and essential defining features of Israel, others, notably Paul in 
Antioch, have been allowing Gentiles to enter Israel without accepting either of 
them. Where the apostles and the elders stand is about to become evident. 


[d] 15.6 The Meeting of the Apostles and the Elders 

15.6 The meeting of the leaders arises out of the opposition of some of the 
church to the Antioch brethren. The apostles and elders are treated as one 
group by most manuscripts, as at the first mention of them at 15.2b but in 
contrast to the distinction between them when they are presented in the context 
of Ierousalem (15.4, cf. 15.23). Codex Bezae, on the other hand, continues to 
regard them as distinct groups, which reflects the reality of the situation 
expressed in the Bezan detail that it was ‘the elders’ to whom the Pharisee 
believers had ordered Paul and Barnabas to go (cf. 15.4b DOS). 

Whether as two separate groups or a united body, they proceed to meet 
together to examine the question of the conditions for the entry of the Gentiles 
into the Church.” It is not clear if other members of the Ierousalem church 
were present at this meeting. At 15.12, mention is made of ‘the multitude’ 
(lit.; ro mAfj8oc), but in the Bezan text in particular this could simply mean all 
those present at the meeting rather than the church as a whole. The church is 
indeed named as endorsing what the apostles and elders will decide (cf. 
15.22), but this may well come after the meeting has taken place. 

During the meeting, which takes up the second half of this sequence, the 
difference of opinion held by the apostles, on the one hand, and the elders, on 
the other, will become apparent. Peter will speak as the representative of the 
apostles, and James will pronounce a verdict as the representative of the elders 
(see Overview; Structure and Themes). Between their speeches, Barnabas and 
Paul will give their evidence. Once the disagreement between the two parties 
is identified, it is clear that this order of events represents a trial, albeit without 
the formality of a court of law. 


[d'] 15.7-11 Peter's Speech 

15.7a The meeting begins in an atmosphere of argument and questioning 
(Crymoic [ouv- D05]), the disagreement expressed more strongly in Codex 
Bezae where the prefix ouv- of the Greek verb expresses the idea that they 


28. Note the singular construction l&iv mepi + genitive. 
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were discussing ‘with each other’, that is the apostles with the elders. The 
implication is that there were strongly held, opposing views. Finally, Peter 
prepares to put forward his view. The Alexandrian text brings him into the 
narrative at this point as if his presence were expected, using a typical 
formula to introduce a speaker (see Critical Apparatus).? He has, in fact, not 
been heard of since he ‘went to another place’ (12.17) after reporting to the 
church who were praying for him how the Lord had sent his angel to rescue 
him from prison, a narrator's comment that draws on a scriptural reference to 
the prophetic gesture of Ezekiel in leaving Ierousalem like an exile (Ezek. 
12.3).” The metaphorical nature of that comment is apparent in the fact that 
he is now found in Ierousalem with the other apostles but, as his speech will 
demonstrate, he remains free of the Jewish Messianic expectations of a restored 
kingdom of Israel, which depended for their realization on the continuing 
privileges and supremacy of Israel under the rule of the Davidic Messiah. It 
was through his symbolic release from Herod’s prison that he was freed from 
this traditional mentality.” 

Codex Bezae brings Peter back into the narrative with a more dramatic 
introduction. First, the verb ‘he stood up’ has more force as a finite verb than the 
participle of the Alexandrian text; secondly, he is said to be ‘in the Spirit’. This is 
a comment full of positive endorsement, which Luke uses, with considerable 
restraint, to express his approval and agreement with what is said (cf. Peter, 4.8; 
Stephen, 6.10 DOS; Paul, 13.9). It is an indication that, according to Luke, the 
contents of the speech are in accordance with the teaching of Jesus. Peter’s role at 
this point in acting as the mouthpiece of the Spirit for the other leaders is, indeed, 
in harmony with Jesus’ commandment to him just before his death — Jesus warned 
him that Satan had asked to ‘sift [the disciples] like wheat’ but that he had prayed 
that Simon’s faith ‘would not fail’ (Lk. 22.31-32a), and furthermore that when he 
‘turned again’ he must ‘strengthen the brethren’, kai oU mote emorpeypoc otripicov 
(ou && emiotpepov Kai orrjpi£ov D05) tous adeApouc cou (22.32b). The realization 
of that prophetic commandment is noted only by Codex Bezae, at Acts 11.2 when 
Peter was on his way to tell ‘the brethren in Judaea’ (11.1) about what had 
happened in Caesarea. Through God’s giving of the Holy Spirit to the Gentile 
Cornelius and his household without any prior action on their part, Peter had 
finally understood that the Gentiles were accepted by God in the same way as the 
Jews (cf. 10.47; 11.17); as he went to speak about this in Judaea, he ‘strengthened 
the brethren’ in the villages on the way, as he ‘announced the grace of God’.” 


29. The absence of the article before Peter’s name in Greek arises because he has been ‘offstage’, so 
to speak, since his last appearance at 12.17 (Heimerdinger and Levinsohn, “The Use of the Article’, pp. 
21-22). 

30. See The Message of Acts, IL pp. 381—83 on the use Luke makes of the prophecies of Eze- 
kiel in Acts 12. 

31. See The Message of Acts, IL pp. 340—73 for this interpretation of Acts 12. 

32. The Bezan text of 11.2 is analysed in The Message of Acts, 1l, pp. 285-87; 291-94; and 
the realization of Jesus’ commandment to Peter in Excursus 5, pp. 365-68. 
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This is precisely the message he will repeat to those gathered to examine the 
question of the admission of the Gentiles into the Church, continuing to fulfil 
Jesus’ command to him to ‘strengthen the brethren’. 

His speech is not so much a defence in the judicial sense, which could 
easily be refuted, but more a prophetic declaration vindicating those who are 
accused of doing wrong and giving irrefutable evidence on behalf of the Gen- 
tiles, in exactly the way promised by Jesus (cf. Lk. 21.15). By its very brevity 
and conciseness, typical signs of Luke’s approval, this last speech of Peter’s 
constitutes a faithful declaration of Luke’s own understanding of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, of what is commonly called his ‘theology’. Little wonder, then, that in 
the Bezan text he is careful to preface it with ‘in the Spirit’. 

Peter's speech, as is customary, has two parts: the first, an Exposition ([a], 
15.7b-9) where, for the third time in Acts, the perfect equality between Jews 
and Gentiles is affirmed, based on the experience of Cornelius in Caesarea, 
when Peter was ‘converted’ to the Gentile cause (cf. 10.9-48; 11.4-17); the 
second part is a Parenesis ([B], 15.10-11), in which Peter categorically rejects 
the Law of Moses as a basis of salvation, stating his belief in the sole validity 
of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ for both Jews and Gentiles. 


[a] 15.7b-9 Exposition 

15.7b Peter addresses his audience as ‘Men, brothers’, an address found else- 
where in the context of a gathering of disciples." The exact sense of his open- 
ing sentence varies according to the manuscripts. He refers to the role God 
assigned to him ‘from the days of old" (lit.), namely to be the one through 
whom the Gentiles might hear the gospel message and believe, a fact that, he 
says, his audience are well aware of. According to the Alexandrian text, God 
singled him out ‘from among you’ - that is, the disciples Peter is addressing, 
and the reference to ‘the early days’ means the early days of the Church. 
With the reading ‘us’ in place of ‘you’ in Codex Bezae, ‘us’ is a reference to 
the Jewish people, and the ‘days of old’ a reference to God's plan from the 
beginning of time — that Peter should be the one to proclaim first the good 
news of Jesus to the Gentiles was God's plan for Israel from the days of old. 


33. &võpec &SeAdoi is found in an intimate context, usually a church or synagogue: 1.16 (Peter 
to the disciples in the upper room); 2.37 (the Jews in lerousalem to Peter and the other apostles); 
13.15 (the Antioch synagogue rulers to Paul and Barnabas), 26 (Paul to the people in the Antioch 
synagogue); 15.7 (Peter to the lerousalem meeting), 14 (James to the same meeting); cf. adeAdoi 
alone at 20.18 DOS (Paul to the Ephesian elders); 21.20 (sing.; James to Paul). When the audience 
is specifically Jewish, &v8pec ' lopanAitot is more common: 2.22; 3.12; 5.35; 13.16; 21.28. Note 
the combined address, &vSpec adeAot kai mracrépsc: 7.2 (Stephen to the Sanhedrin); 22.1 (Paul 
to the people in lerousalem). To unbelieving Gentiles, GvSpec is used on its own or with the 
name of the town: 14.15 (Paul to the people of Lystra); 17.22, &vópsc "A@nvaioi (Paul to 
the Athenians); 19.25 (Demetrius to the Ephesians); 19.35, &v&pec 'Eóéctot (the town clerk to 
the Ephesians). 
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This presents the facts from the Jewish perspective, acknowledging that what 
has happened is part of God's eternal intention for his people.” 

15.8-9 Peter goes on essentially to summarize what he had said to the 
apostles following his experience in Caesarea (cf. 11.3-17). His description of 
God as ‘the heart knower’>> (lit.; emphasized in Codex Bezae) introduces the 
idea that it is not the external condition of a person that God considers, but 
the internal state, exactly as he had realized when he was sent by the Holy 
Spirit to Cornelius’ house: ‘God is not a respecter of persons, but in every 
nation the one fearing him and performing works of righteousness is accept- 
able to him’ (10.34-35). For Peter, the irrefutable proof of the truth of this 
assertion is the fact that God gave the people in Caesarea the Holy Spirit, 
without any prior condition. In actual fact, Peter had been beginning to preach 
about forgiveness but, before he had even had a chance to mention repentance 
(as he had done when speaking to the Jews in Ierousalem, 2.38-40), the Holy 
Spirit interrupted him and fell on all of Peter's audience (10.44). God, in 
other words, made no distinction between the Jews and the Gentiles, as Peter 
had observed at the time in Caesarea and when he related the incident in 
Ierousalem.”” 

The links with the Gospel of Luke, the first volume of his work, are clearly 
in evidence here, where the Pharisees and the scribes in the Gospel are paral- 
leled by the Jesus-believers from the party of the Pharisees in Acts; and the tax- 
collectors and sinners in the Gospel are represented in Acts by the uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles.** Peter would have observed Jesus’ relationships with both 
groups in the Gospel on many occasions, even though it was not until he was in 
the house of Simon the Tanner in Joppa that he finally understood that ‘pure’ 
and ‘impure’ have no meaning as external distinctions: “What God has declared 
clean, you must not continue to call common’, AT; “What God has declared clean 
for you, do not continue to call common’, DOS (10.15; cf. 11.9). This was in 
contradiction to the traditional understanding of the Law (cf. Lk. 11.39-41; Mt. 
23.25-26), and as such, a radical element in Jesus’ teaching that a change had 
taken place. It is apparent from this episode in Acts, that there were elements in 


34. The succession of three aorist verbs — eEeAéEato ... GxoUoat ... motoa: — expresses 
the timeless nature of God’s plan. 

35. The same term xapStoyvasoTn< is used in the disciples’ prayer for the replacement of 
Judas (1.24). 

36. The interruption to Peter’s speech at 10.44 is striking. It is discussed in The Message of 
Acts, IL, pp. 277-78. 

37. Peter's account here, especially the Bezan phrase én’ auroUc, may be compared with 
10.44 (eré rece [Emecev DOS] Emi rrávrac) and 11.15 Em auroüc [auroic DOS] corp [coz 
D05] kal ep” Nac). 

38. The connections between the attitude of the Pharisees towards Jesus over his dealings with 
the tax-collectors and sinners, and that of the circumcision party towards Peter over his dealings 
with the Gentiles, are examined in Rius-Camps, De Jerusalén a Antioquia: Génesis de la iglesia 
cristiana. Comentario lingüístico y exegético a Hch 1—12 (Córdoba: El Almendro, 1989), pp. 
276-19. 
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the church in Jerousalem who still had not come to terms with the change. They 
persisted in the traditional notion that for Gentiles to fully enter the community 
of believers, the Church, they must go through the rituals laid down for 
proselytes who wished to enter Israel. 


[B] 15.10-11 Parenesis 

15.10 Peter now moves on (viv oiv). to the exhortation, in which he draws 
conclusions from his brief, but dense, exposition. He takes up the words 
Moses used when he rebuked the people of Israel for putting God to the test 
in the wilderness when they were thirsty and had no water: ‘Why do you put 
God to the test?’ (Exod. 17.2). The way that their grumbling tested God was 
that it questioned his presence with them (cf. 17.7). The parallel with the 
present scene in lerousalem is that here the Pharisee Jesus-believers are 
challenging God's acceptance of the Gentiles, wanting to prove it by imposing 
on them the conditions of the Law of Moses. What they called a divine impera- 
tive (Sei, 15.5), Peter calls a ‘test’ of God. The test is unjustified, he points 
out, because even the Jews have not been able to follow the Law, neither ‘we’, 
the Jewish Jesus-believers or the Jews in general, nor the ancestors of Israel. 
Stephen had said much the same thing to the Sanhedrin some years earlier (cf. 
7.53). Peter calls the Law a ‘yoke’, a device that not only was a burden to the 
animals who carried it but also prevented any kind of freedom.” 

15.11 Peter concludes by taking his opposition to the Law even further, 
further than he had done before in his account of the events in Caesarea (cf. 
11.2-17). Not only is the Law not necessary for the salvation of the Gentiles, it 
is even not the means of salvation for the Jews. The means is ‘the grace of the 
Lord Jesus (Christ, DOS)’. The position of this phrase at the front of the sen- 
tence is emphatic, contrasting grace with the Law insisted upon by Peter’s 
opponents. It qualifies the infinitive ‘be saved’ , and underlines how the basis 
of salvation for both Jews and Greeks is identical. In his earlier speech, he had 
concluded that God gave the same gift to the Gentiles when they believed as 
to the Jews when they believed (11.17). He now rephrases the comparison, so 
that the point of reference is the Gentiles: the salvation of the Jews is on the 
same basis as that of the Gentiles, it is through grace. The impact of such a state- 
ment must have been enormous: it is equivalent to saying that belonging to 
Israel is not necessary, exactly the opposite of what the Pharisee believers 
were claiming (cf. on 15.5 above). 

The manuscripts vary over the tense of Peter’s affirmation, the Alexan- 
drian text reading the present, ‘we believe’, and Codex Bezae reading the 


39. Paul uses the same term ‘yoke’ of the Law in Gal. 5.1. Rabbinic writings also refer to the 
Law as a yoke, but speak of it in positive terms (see Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar, YI, pp. 
608-610). 

40. Barrett's suggestion (I, pp. 719-20) that the phrase Sià thc Xápitoc ToU kupiou 'InooU 
[Xptotot, D05] could be interpreted as qualifying the verb mateuco does not take account of the 
emphatic force of the fronted position of the phrase. 
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future, ‘we will believe’.*’ The future here expresses an intention to continue 
doing what has already been begun. It may also have the effect of making the 
following infinitive, oco0nvai, ‘to be saved’, apply to the future: ‘we will 
continue believing that we will be saved’. In point of fact, however, the tense 
of the infinitive is undefined," and can be interpreted as future whether the 
main verb be present or future, as it can also be interpreted as a present 
(‘we are saved’). 

For Peter, then, the matter is clear: God does not make the keeping of the 
Law a condition for salvation, no more for Jews than for Gentiles. The ques- 
tion of circumcision is implicitly included as an aspect of Law-keeping, 
though Peter does not focus on it particularly. It took the conversion of the 
Gentiles for Peter (and others who share his conviction) to realize that belong- 
ing to Israel does not serve as a guarantee of salvation. 


[c] 15.12 The Testimony of Barnabas and Paul 

15.12 A comment in the Bezan text at 15.5 revealed that it was the elders who 
were intended to be the judges of the position being maintained in Antioch 
concerning the Gentiles (see Commentary above). For a second time now, and 
again only in the Bezan text, the elders are seen to be the key figures, in the 
remark that they in particular came to agree with what Peter had said.” This is 
a critical observation, for it indicates that at this point Peter, who was the rep- 
resentative of the apostles, had the support of the other group among the 
leaders. His words had been inspired by the Spirit (according to Codex Bezae, 
cf. 15.7 D05), and have been successful in communicating a solution to the 
problem, in favour of the Gentiles. When James makes his summing up 
speech, he will have a reduced margin for negotiation. 

The agreement of the elders has the effect of settling the atmosphere of the 
meeting, so that the whole gathering are silent and listen to what Barnabas and 
Paul have to say. In the Alexandrian text, where the remark about the elders' 
agreement is absent, the silence following Peter's speech is ambiguous: was it 
a supportive silence or a hostile one?“ It leaves the ruling over the Gentiles 
entirely in the hands of James, for there has been no previous indication of 
how the people gathered felt about what Peter had said. 

The dominant role of the elders will be seen once more in the Bezan text 
when they are cited as the people responsible for the letter sent to the churches 


41. The verb miotevco is intransitive here, followed by the aorist infinitive. It does not have 
the force of ‘believe in, have faith in’ (contra J. Nolland, ‘A Fresh Look at Acts 15.10’, NTS 27 
[1980], pp.105-115 [113]). 

42. The aorist aspect is not limited to any time, the focus being on the action rather than the 
time. 

43. The Greek is the perfect participle, ovyxatateOepéveov, expressing a state reached (see 
Critical Apparatus). 

44. Silence as a response to a speech indicates on occasions that the audience do not know 
how to reply (cf. 13.41 DOS, and Commentary, ad loc.). 
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(cf. 15.41 D05). Even though a later comment refers to both apostles and 
elders (16.4 D05), in line with the earlier references to the leadership in Ierou- 
salem (cf. 15.2b, 4), the repeated singling out of the elders in the Bezan text 
contributes to the impression that will be finally confirmed when Paul visits 
Jerusalem in chapter 21, namely that it is the elders who are exercising the 
controlling power in the leadership of the Church. The apostles are now still 
active at this stage as joint leaders, but they are losing their authority and, 
indeed, will not be referred to again after the last mention of the letter at 16.4. 

Once Peter has made his speech, the way has been prepared for the 
representatives from Antioch to make their case. Barnabas and Paul are men- 
tioned in the reverse order to that which has been used so far in this incident 
(cf. 15.2). The order can be explained from the context, for Barnabas had 
close ties with the church in lerousalem, having been delegated by the 
apostles to investigate the news they were hearing about the conversions of 
Gentiles in Antioch (cf. 11.22). He had responded in an entirely positive way 
to what he found and, on that occasion, the apostles had not questioned his 
judgement. He had taken the initiative to fetch Paul from Tarsus. Although it 
is true that Paul took over as leader once the mission was underway (cf. 13.13; 
and esp. 15.2a D05), from the point of view of the Ierousalem church, Bar- 
nabas was the more important of the two and it is to be expected that he 
should be named first since the scene is being viewed through their eyes. 
Moreover, the order ‘Barnabas and Paul’ maintains the order in which they 
were named by the Holy Spirit (13.2) for the work which they now relate. 

The silence of the assembly (not just of the elders but of everyone present, 
according to the presentation of the Bezan text) permits Barnabas and Paul to 
talk uninterrupted by the arguing and confusion that had characterized their 
earlier attempt (cf. 15.4, 5a) and the start of the meeting (cf. 15.7a). Now they 
have a chance to tell the story of the Gentiles again, giving the evidence not 
just of God's approval but even of his intervention, through the miracles that 
were performed through them. The term 'signs and wonders' is a hendiadys, 
equivalent to *miraculous signs', and is found in the Jewish Scriptures (cf. for 
example, Exod. 7.3; 11.9-10 Lxx). Luke uses it frequently in his second vol- 
ume, where it has a positive force (Acts 2.19, 22, 43; 4.30; 5.12; 6.8; 7.36; 
14.3), unlike in the Gospels of the other writers (cf. Mt. 24.24; Mk 13.22; Jn 
4.48). It is a figurative expression of the endorsement God gives in the end 
times (cf. 2.19) to the activity carried out in both Israel and among the nations 
in the name of Jesus. 

It is surprising to note that this is the last time that mention will be made in 
Acts of ‘signs and wonders’, when so far they have accompanied all the main 
characters who have played a part in the history of salvation: Moses (7.36); 
Jesus (2.22; 4.30); the apostles (2.43; 5.12); Stephen (6.8); Paul and Barnabas 
(14.3). It is as if this last mention marks the high point of the mission to the 
Gentiles, which will be compromised from now on - first, by the regulations 
imposed in the Jerusalem decree, and secondly, by the separation of Barnabas 
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from Paul. Its subsequent absence needs to be considered alongside the 
absence of the Holy Spirit from all of Paul's speeches from now on. Not once 
will the Spirit be seen to inspire or support what Paul says, neither in his 
mission nor in his defence.” In other words, a problem is posed here in this 
sequence of the narrative, which will take up the second half of the book as it 
is investigated, developed, and at last resolved in the final verses (cf. chapter 
28). 


[b’] 15.13-21 James’ Speech and Verdict 

15.13 The silence with which ‘all the meeting’ listened to Barnabas and Paul 
was already mentioned before they spoke, and is now underlined in a repeated 
reference to it. The significance of the silence is that they will have been able 
to explain in depth what they had seen happening, without being interrupted 
or challenged. Among those listening attentively to Barnabas and Paul and 
agreeing with Peter's affirmations (according to the Bezan text, 15.12a D05), 
was James as one of the elders. 

The role of James in the narrative so far has been shadowy: starting with 
an indirect reference to him as one of ‘the brothers of Jesus’ (1.14), the nar- 
rator then presents him through the mouth of Peter, as an absent, and 
somewhat unknown, figure, in the phrase ‘James and the brethren’ (12.17). In 
the Gospel, Jesus did not consider him as one of his disciples (cf. Lk. 8.19- 
21); he would have possibly witnessed the rejection of Jesus by the synagogue 
in their home town of Nazareth. All that can be deduced from these refer- 
ences is that a) at some point he changed to become a disciple of Jesus; b) he 
has been in the company of the disciples in Ierousalem since the time of Jesus' 
ascension; c) he has not been part of the church in Hierosoluma that is free of 
the traditional Jewish expectations concerning the restoration of Israel; and 
d) he plays the part of the leader of a separate group of believers, the elders, 
who remain attached to Jewish ways of thinking. By the end of this chapter, his 
theological position will have become clearer, as will his role as the leading 
authority of the Jerusalem church. The picture will be further added to at his 
next appearance as the leader of the church, with elders alongside him but not 
the apostles (21.18). 

Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, will speak of James as the brother of the 
Lord (Gal. 1.19), and also as one of the ‘pillars’ of the Church alongside Cephas 
(Peter) and John (2.9). He makes it clear that, as far as he is concerned, James 


45. The absence of the Holy Spirit in the trial scenes of Paul is a significant interpretative key 
that will be explored in detail in the final volume of The Message of Acts. 

46. The identification of James, the leader of the Ierousalem church, as one of the brothers of 
Jesus is due to tradition, tallying with Paul's reference to him in Gal. 1.19. For more information 
on the tradition, see B.D. Chilton and J.N. Neusner, The Brother of Jesus: James the Just and His 
Mission (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2001). Cf. M. Barker, The Great High Priest: The 
Temple Roots of Christian Liturgy (London: T&T Clark, 2003), pp. 27-29. 

47. The position of James is investigated in The Message of Acts, IL p. 364. 
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represents the ‘circumcision faction’ (2.12-13) who was responsible for causing 
upset in the Antioch church.” 

The meaning of James’ speech is quite different according to the text in 
which it is read. The variant readings in each verse contribute to the overall 
sense and should be taken in combination with each other, starting with the 
way the narrator introduces James as the next speaker. The Alexandrian text 
presents him as responding (amexpi@n ... A¢ycov) to what has been said so far, 
in particular to the speech of Peter to whom he will refer as ‘Simeon’. The 
Bezan text, in contrast, has already indicated his positive reaction to Peter’s 
speech (15.12a), and has him getting up now to make his own, independent 
contribution (avactac ... éimev) without referring to Peter as a previous speaker 
(see Critical Apparatus). 

His speech is constructed along classical lines of rhetoric as are many of 
the key speeches in Acts, with an Exposition ({a] 15.14-18) in which he sets 
out arguments from ‘Simeon’ and from Scripture, and a Parenesis ([B] 15.19- 
21) in which he pronounces his judgement (D05; decision, AT). 


[a] 15.14-18 Exposition 
15.14-17a James begins by demanding the attention of the meeting, speaking 
as one with authority. Contrary to the common reading of James’ speech, it is 
evident from what he actually says that he does not agree with Peter about the 
Gentiles and, while accepting to drop the requirement for circumcision, he 
will nevertheless attempt to impose a form of the Law of Moses on them. It is 
possible to see this even in the Alexandrian text, but the speech does not seem 
to be interpreted in this way by exegetes working from the Alexandrian text. 
The key to the difference in the interpretations of James’ speech lies in 
the identity of Simeon, the name with which he begins his exposition: 
‘Simeon has explained (£&nyrjooro) how God first visited the nations to take 
from them a people for his name...’. It is almost universally assumed that 
‘Simeon’ here refers to Peter who had been the first to express his view about 
the Gentiles,” and that is, indeed, how the editors of the Alexandrian text 
appear to understand James: that Peter had explained the beginning of how 
God had taken from among the Gentiles a people (the household of Cornelius) 
for his name (to belong to him, to be believers in Jesus). For all that it seems 


48. Paul's evaluation of Peter in this context is a matter deserving of detailed examination, not 
least for the way it fits in with what Luke says. The present analysis, however, is deliberately 
restricted to the portrait Luke presents, so as not to obscure Luke's purpose in his narrative. 

49. There are occasionally others who take Simeon to be a reference to Simeon of Luke 1.25, 
34 (notably Chrysostom, In Acta Hom., 33.1). For discussion, see R. Riesner, ‘James’s Speech 
(Acts 15.13-21), Simeon's Hymn (Luke 2.29-32), and Luke's Sources’, in J.B. Green and M. 
Turner (eds), Jesus of Nazareth: Lord and Christ (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), pp. 263-278; 
J. Lagrand, ‘Luke’s Portrait of Simeon (Luke 2.25-35)', in J. Hills (ed.), Common Life in the 
Early Church (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Trinity Press International), pp. 175-85; R.W. Wall, 
Acts of the Apostles (New Interpreter’s Bible, 10; ed. L.E. Keck; Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2002). 
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the natural way to understand the reference, this interpretation is not without 
its difficulties. First, Peter is never called Simeon by Luke. It could be thought 
that Luke puts in the mouth of James the Aramaic form of the name since he 
was addressing Jews (cf. 2 Pet. 1.1 Zupecov, according to some manuscripts 
[Xiucov, B03 et al.]), but elsewhere Luke attributes the Greek form of the name 
to Aramaic speakers conversing among themselves (e.g. Lk. 22.31; 24.34). 

A more serious problem is that James’ summary does not correspond to 
what Peter said. Peter did not say that God took people from among the Gen- 
tiles to be Jesus-believers, but that God chose him from the early days to 
speak to the Gentiles about the gospel, that God demonstrated his acceptance 
of the Gentiles, that the Law is an impossible burden for anyone to bear, and 
that for both Jews and Gentiles alike salvation is through the Lord Jesus Christ 
(see on 15.7-11 above). So James’s Simeon is not saying the same thing as 
Peter. 

Staying with the Alexandrian text, James goes on in 15.15-17a to cite 
support from the writings of the Prophets for the ideas he attributes to Peter: 
the three texts he appeals to speak of the restoration of Israel, the ‘tent of 
David’, after the return from exile (Jer. 12.15); the assimilation into the 
restored kingdom of the Gentiles who believed in the God of Israel (Amos 
9.12); and the fact that the divine plan is not a new idea but valid from the 
days of old (probably an allusion to Isa. 45.21), so giving strength to his argu- 
ments. In other words, Israel continues to preserve their ancestral privileges as 
the Chosen People who, having fallen into disarray, are to be renewed and 
strengthened under the rule of the Davidic Messiah, at which time the other 
nations will be drawn to Israel and to YHWH, in so far as YHWH has chosen 
them. This insistence on the status of Israel is, like James’ opening summary, 
in contrast to the simple point made by Peter when he concluded that 
belonging to Israel was no longer of relevance since salvation was solely on 
the basis of faith in the Lord Jesus. It apparently reflects James’ view that the 
Church constitutes the rebuilt Israel into which the Gentiles are now entering, 
all believing in Jesus as the Messianic son of David. 

Looking now at the Bezan text of the speech, it may be noticed that the 
construction of the exposition is different from that of the Alexandrian text. 
According to the usual interpretation, as given above, the word kaĝcos after 
éEnynjoato (has explained) must be taken as meaning ‘how’, even though this 
is an almost unknown use of the word. However, in Codex Bezae, there is the 
word oUTw<> corresponding to ka&cic, and the future tense of the verb 
‘agree’ follows it, so that the sentence reads: ‘Simeon explained, just as God 
in the beginning ... so, indeed, the words of the Prophets will concord’. In view 
of the future tense, it is evident that the teaching about God’s election of Israel 
predates the writings of the Prophets, and cannot therefore be attributed to Peter. 

There is, however, a Simeon who fits perfectly with James’ argument and 
who serves him well in the conclusion he wishes to arrive at. It is Simeon II, 
known as ‘the Just’, the well-known and highly revered High Priest between 
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226 and 198 BCE. It is precisely this historical figure who, in Jewish tradition, 
was regarded as an interpreter of the Scriptures of the highest order. His teach- 
ing has not survived directly in written form since it was transmitted orally, 
but the memory of him and of his reputation has been preserved in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus or Siracides, the work of a certain Ben Sira written in the first 
quarter of the second century BCE. In the final chapters of his book, which Ben 
Sira dedicates to the ‘Praise of the Fathers of All Times’ (Sir. 44.1 Heb.), 
considerable space is devoted to Simeon. He is presented as the epitome of 
wisdom: he is ‘the pride of his people’ (50.1 Heb.) and by means of a highly 
allegorical account of the fortification of the Temple and Jerusalem, is closely 
associated with the Torah as the saviour and protector of Israel and her 
holiness (50.1-4).? He is the latest of the descendants of Aaron cited by Ben 
Sira as having been entrusted with the commandments and authority of Moses 
(cf. 45.5, 17). The high esteem in which Ben Sira holds Simeon is that of a dis- 
ciple for his master, and explains why the theology and ideology of the book 
is said to transmit that of Simeon himself.” 

It is within the book of Siracides that the well-known Jewish teaching is 
found concerning the election of Israel to be God's Chosen People, a teach- 
ing already discussed with reference to the speech of Paul and Barnabas in 
Antioch of Pisidia, for they also referred to it (cf. 13.46; see Excursus 5). 
There are two places where Ben Sira draws on the tradition, in describing 
first, how God, at the beginning of creation, gave Wisdom (embodied in the 
Torah) to all nations but in abundance to Israel (Sir. 1.9-10); and secondly, 
how God, again at the beginning of time, chose Israel from among all the 
nations to be the dwelling place of Wisdom (24.7-12). Later Rabbinic writers 
evoke this tradition to justify the privileged status of the nation of Israel as 
God's Chosen People. As James says, ‘Simeon explained [as recorded by Ben 
Sira] just as God in the beginning [of time] visited the nations [all 70 of 
them] to take from them a people [Israel] for his name...". The phrase that 
James uses here, ‘a people for his name’, occurs in all the Palestinian targums 
of Exod. 19.5, which read, ‘You shall be a people for my name’, in place of 
the MT, ‘You shall be my special possession'.'? In diverse ways, James is 


50. See B. Barc, Les arpenteurs du temps: Essai sur l'histoire religieuse de la Judée à la 
période hellénistique (Lausanne: Editions du Zébre, 2000), pp. 137-43. Barc contends that for 
Ben Sira the definitive, single redactor of the Torah was none other than Simeon IL 

51. According to recent study of Siracides, an intimate connection can be established between 
Simeon as High Priest and Ben Sira, in both their attitude to the Law and its interpretation (Sir. 
50.27c). In addition to the work of Barc cited above, see the detailed analysis of O. Mulder, 
Simon the High Priest in Sirach 50. An Exegetical Study of the Significance of Simon the High 
Priest as Climax to the Praise of the Fathers in Ben Sira's Concept of the History of Israel 
(Leiden: Brill, 2003), pp. 363-70. 

52. See Targ. Lev. 20.26, cited by R. Le Déaut, "Targumic Literature and New Testament 
Interpretation', Biblical Theology Bulletin 4 (1974), pp. 243-89 (261); see also A Rabbinic 
Anthology (C.G. Montefiore and H. Loewe [eds]; London: Greenwich Editions, 1940), pp. 76-84. 
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drawing on traditional teaching, which may have been in oral form but would 
have been familiar to his audience as first century Jews as it was to him.” 

Since Paul and Barnabas already drew on this tradition in their speech to 
the people of Antioch (cf. 13.46b-47; certainly in the Bezan text, though it is 
debatable whether the editor of the Alexandrian text recognized what they 
were doing), it goes almost without saying that, in their explanation here in 
lIerousalem of their work among the Gentiles, they would have developed in 
detail their understanding of what God was doing among the Gentiles in terms 
with which their audience were familiar. The Jewish leaders themselves 
would have wanted to know how the new happenings fitted in to the scheme 
of history that they believed to be the plan of God for the world. It may be 
observed that James begins his speech with the same verb that is used of 
Barnabas and Paul, when they ‘explained’. As well as straightforward ‘expla- 
nation’, the verb can be used of ‘interpretation’, either of the Scriptures or of 
events in such a way as to make clear God's purpose and plan.” Barnabas and 
Paul, like Simeon before them, interpret what they have witnessed in terms of 
God's initial plan. 

On this understanding, James is not describing God's election of the 
Gentiles to be his people (as the interpretation of Simeon as Peter requires) 
but the election of Israel to be his special people. In alluding to the ancient 
tradition, however, he also presupposes its next stage according to which the 
nations, who were initially intended to know God's Law but rejected it, will 
one day, under the rule of the Messiah, be granted the grace to receive it.” It 
is precisely this idea that is expressed in the prophecies James cites as he 
pursues his thinking about Israel's position. It was seen above that the 
Alexandrian text has James say that the Prophets agree (oupjcvouoiv, 
present) with what he has just summarized as Peter's opinion (touto), that 
is, they back up the notion that God has called the Gentiles to enter into his 
people. Codex Bezae articulates the connection differently. Both the first 
statement about election of Israel and the second about the inclusion of the 
Gentiles are attributed to Simeon's teaching — he explained that just as (kað- 
cx) God initially chose Israel from among the nations (according to his 
interpretation of the Torah), so (ourox:) the words of the Prophets will agree 
(that is, concord, cuudcvrjoouciv, future, after the writing of the Torah) in 
their promises of the other nations eventually being brought into the Chosen 
People. 

15.17b-18 According to the Alexandrian text, James concludes the first part of 
his speech with a participle clause that continues as part of the prophetic 


53. That James knew the Siracides traditions and was inspired by them is apparent from his Epistle 
(see R. Bauckham, James [London: Routledge, 1999], pp. 74—85). 

54. Cf. Jn 1.18. B-A-G, £Enyéoyad. 

55. The corresponding notions of reception and rejection of the Torah are presented in 
conjunction with one another at various critical points in the Scriptures (e.g. Deut. 30.15-20). 
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citations, in which ‘the Lord’ is a reference to YHWH.” In the Bezan text, 
however, James concludes his exposition with a personal comment, affirming 
his confidence that the Lord will do what is promised in the Prophets, based 
on the fact that the drawing in of the Gentiles is part of the eternal plan of 
the Lord. Even in the second mention of ‘the Lord’ in the Bezan wording, it 
is unlikely that James intends it to refer to Jesus, despite the evidence for the 
transfer of the identity of ‘the Lord’ (kipioc in LXX) from YHWH to Jesus as 
early as Peter's speech at Pentecost (2.36)?! The use of the word ‘work’ (Epyov) 
echoes the same word used twice before with reference to the Gentiles: first, 
at the calling of Barnabas and Saul (Paul) by the Holy Spirit for ‘the work’ 
among the Gentiles (cf. 13.2); and again, in the warning Paul gave to the Jews 
of Antioch concerning the invasion of Israel by the Gentiles if they continued 
to refuse the Messiah sent by God (13.41). For James, the turning of the 
Gentiles to God is only part of a greater work, namely the rebuilding of Israel. 


[B] 15.19-21 Parenesis 

15.19 Having set out, according to the Alexandrian text, the prophetic evi- 
dence that supposedly confirms Peter's testimony that God had accepted the 
Gentiles, James goes on to state his decision on the matter of the conditions of 
their entry into the Church — this, at least, is how the verse is interpretated by 
most commentators. The transition takes on a more formal nature in Codex 
Bezae where James, without any reference to Peter, had produced his own 
arguments based on oral and written traditions that reaffirmed the privileged 
status of Israel whilst allowing that the long-foreseen time had arrived for the 
Gentiles to be brought into the Chosen People; he now, therefore, makes his 
judgement in accordance with the purpose for which Paul and Barnabas had 
been sent up to Ierousalem according to the Bezan text (cf. 15.2b). 

The difference between the two texts, in a verse that is without variant 
readings, arises from the verb James uses to express his opinion, xpiveo, for it 
has the two senses in Greek of ‘decide’ or ‘judge’. While the Alexandrian 
text is generally taken to express a ‘decision’, the coherence of the Bezan text 
requires the meaning of a ‘judgement’. The same difference in interpretation 


56. The anarthrous reference to ‘the Lord’ in the expression Aéye) KUpioc used by James 
occurs frequently in the same expression in the LXX. The second reference in the additional 
sentence read by D05 is more likely to have the article because it is anaphoric than because it is 
intended to refer to Jesus. 

57. See The Message of Acts, L p. 190. 

58. Cf. Bailly, xpiveo, IL, 1, ‘décider, trancher and IL 3, ‘par extension juger, estimer, 
apprécier’; L-S-J, kpivco, II, 2, ‘decide disputes ... decide a contest’ and II, 4, ‘judge of, estimate’. 
Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 401, interpret the verb as ‘judge best’, and the same verb in 
the same context at 16.4 as ‘decide, determine, make (a decision etc.)’ (p. 403). This tendency to 
water down the force of James’ intervention is seen in the quotations of Ireneus (propterea ego 
secundun me iudico) and Ephraem (et de hoc [quantum stat in potentia] mea confirmo verba 
Shmavonis), cited by L. Cerfaux and J. Dupont, Les Actes des Apótres (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1953), p. 158; cf. Epp, The Theological Tendency, p. 104. 
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will affect the later expression &5oEev (cf. 15.22, 25, 28, 34 D05), which 
literally means no more than ‘it seemed’, but can be used in the opening 
formula of a decree with the sense of ‘it has been decided’. 

In point of fact, in both texts the sense of ‘I judge’ is appropriate, for the 
following reasons: 


1. James begins his summing up with the adverb 616 (an adverb fre- 
quently used by Luke though practically absent from the other Gospel 
writers)? followed by the emphatic personal pronoun placed before 
the verb, yc) kpivco, in contrast to the way Peter began his parenesis 
with a plea to his audience (viv otv Ti tetpaCete, v. 10); 

2. the same declaration, &yco kpívco, is found at Acts 7.7, a literal quota- 
tion of Gen. 15.14 concerning the divine judgement of Egypt; 

3. the verb xpiveo is used of the decree in two later references, with the 
sense of a judgement (16.4 AT; 21.25); 

4. the verb kpivco is found frequently in Acts, almost exclusively in a judi- 
cial sense, in the active to refer to the sentence of a judge or a court (Acts 
3.13; 7.7; 13.27, 28 DOS; 17.31; 23.3; 24.6 vi; 25.25; 26.6; 27.1); and 
in the middle or passive to clarify the reason for someone to have been 
judged (23.6; 24.21; 26.6), or the court by which someone is judged 
(15.2 DOS; 25.9, 10, 20); 

5. the tone of James’ conclusion is one of an order: ‘we should stop 
troubling ... but we should write to them to abstain...’ ;°! 

6. the repetition of James’ declaration virtually word for word in the let- 
ter (compare vv. 19-20 with vv. 28-29), and the reminder of it later by 
James and the elders when speaking with Paul (cf. 21.25), indicates 
that it carries the weight of a verdict; 

7. the appeal to Moses (Mooiofic yap...) means not only that the Jewish 
Law corroborates what James says, but also that Peter’s view that 
the Law is an intolerable burden, is invalid even though, as far as 
Codex Bezae is concerned, the elders had previously agreed with him. 


The first part, then, of James’ verdict is that pressure should no longer be put 
on the Gentiles to be circumcised and to follow the Law of Moses (cf. 15.1 
[esp. D05], 5). The verdict so far sounds positive. 

15.20a There is, however, a second part that shows how far James, despite 
the concessions he makes to the Gentiles, continues to maintain the validity of 
the Jewish Law. He lists a variety of practices from which the Gentiles must 
be ordered to abstain. The list varies from one text to another, and a great deal 
has been written on the meaning and force of the various practices and the 


59. Apart from Mt. 27.8, 516 only appears in Luke's writing, either on its own (Lk. 7.7; 14.19 
D05, 20 DOS; 16.8 DOS; Acts 15.19; 20.26 vi, 31; 25.26; 26.3; 27.25, 34) or reinforced with kat 
(Lk. 1.35; Acts 10.29; 13.35 vi; 24.26). 

60. Similar formulas are found throughout the LXx: Ps. 74.3; Isa. 49.25; Ezek. 20.36 A02; 
Dan. 3.96 (spoken by Nebuchadnezzar, kat viv &yco kpívco, translated by Theodotian as xor fyc 
exTiOepot Soya). 

61. ur TapevoyxAciv: ‘pr with pres. inf. that we should stop troubling’ (Zerwick and 
Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 401); GAAG EMOTEIAGL auToic TOU améxsoðai, where ETIOTEAACO + 
inf. aor. takes on the sense of ‘commander ... ordonner de’ (Bailly, &micTéAAco, 2). 
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significance of the textual difference. Much of the debate turns on whether 
the practices are of a ritual nature or of an ethical one, but from a Jewish point 
of view (which is the one from which James is speaking), the regulations on 
which they depend can only be ethical: the defilement brought on by dis- 
obeying them is permanent (see Excursus 8). As such, they are of far more 
consequence than rules for behaviour that will enable the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles to live in better harmony. 

Without the mention of nvikroóü, as in Codex Bezae, the three practices 
James mentions are the three essential things that a Jew must always follow 
in every circumstance, even if threatened with death; they are all contained in 
Leviticus 17-20 where Moses is given a series of commandments for all the 
people of Israel: idols (17.2-9; 19.4; 20.2-6, 27), illicit sexual relationships 
(ch. 18; 20.10-21) and bloodshed (17.2-4, 10-14). These laws are absolutely 
binding; infringement of them incurs permanent defilement and carries the 
penalty of exclusion from Israel and even death if they are infringed (17.4, 9, 
10, 14; 18.29). The Gentiles, according to James, should be required to respect 
the same mandatory laws. 

The presence of xai mvixtoU poses two problems: first, as to its meaning, 
and secondly, as to the reason for its inclusion in the list here. The customary 
interpretation of the term mvikroc is that it is a reference to the killing of ani- 
mals by strangling, despite there being no specific mention in the Law of this 
method among the regulations for preparing animals for food.™ If the sense of 
‘strangled’ is taken, as a reference to meat killed by a means that is not per- 
mitted, then the prior order to abstain from ‘blood’ must mean something other 
than the eating of non-kosher meat (otherwise James is simply moving from 
the general command to a specific example). If the alternative meaning of 
*blood' as murder is taken, as suggested by the list with only three practices 
(see above), then the occurrence of a reference to the regulations for the 
slaughter of animals in the midst of a list of moral regulations is odd. 

However, rvikróc does not only, or even principally, mean ‘strangled’ in 
non-biblical texts but rather ‘suffocated, stifled’, a sense that may well be 
intended by the Alexandrian text although it is doubtful that James himself 
would have found it necessary to mention it$ The meaning of muixtdc as 


62. The discussion by Barrett, II, pp. 730-36 sets out the various positions clearly and 
illustrates the usual understanding of the distinction between ritual and ethical. Cf. M. Simon "The 
Apostolic Decree and its Setting in the Ancient Church', Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 52 
(1970), pp. 437-60. 

63. See, e.g., Sheb. 35a.49f, t. Shabb. 16.14. 

64. Some take trvixtdc to be equivalent to Qvnoiuoiov Ñ 8npiGAcorov (‘what dies of itself or 
is torn by wild animals’) of Lev. 17.15. The defilement incurred through this practice is, however, 
unlike the moral defilement incurred by the other three practices in James" list, for it is temporary 
and can be reversed by following the ritual set out in the same verse (cf. 17.16). 

65. See L-S-J, mviyco, L 1. ‘strangle’; IL, 1. ‘cook in a close-covered vessel’; mvikTÓG, 1. 
‘strangled’; 2. ‘air-tight’; Bailly, mviyco, 1. ‘etrangler, étouffer, suffoquer'; 2. particularly, ‘faire 
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‘suffocated’ appears to have been applied to a method of cooking meat (as 
opposed to slaughtering the animal), whereby the meat was cooked in a closed 
pan in its own juices without any additional liquid. It was, for example, 
particularly popular in Alexandria according to Philo, who commanded Jews 
to avoid such gluttony.” Could the order attributed to James, that the Gentiles 
abstain from mvixtoc, be a reference to the same culinary practice? It would 
have been added at a very early date by an editor (a community) aware that 
Gentiles were in the habit of eating meat prepared in this way and wanting to 
stop them doing so, either in order not to cause offence to their Jewish fellow 
Jesus-believers or in order not to lead them astray. In this case, the reference 
to rvikróc introduces a dietary issue relevant for table-fellowship into the list 
of James' concerns. 

The first item, ‘the pollutions of idols’, has also been interpreted as a die- 
tary rather than a moral regulation, referring to the eating of food sacrificed or 
otherwise offered to idols. Paul alludes to such a practice (1 Cor. 8.1-4), 
advising the disciples in Corinth that it is not harmful as long as it does not 
cause offence to a fellow-believer (cf. 8.7-13).To interpret James in the same 
way, however, is to hear him with Christian ears — it could well be that that is 
how the Alexandrian text heard him, adjusting the list of requirements accord- 
ingly (see also on 15.20b below), but if that is so it merely underlines how the 
Bezan text yet again was written from a Jewish perspective that the Alexan- 
drian text attenuated. 

15.20b The Jewish perspective of Codex Bezae is confirmed by the sum- 
mary James adds to his list of essential requirements, for the formula that he 
uses corresponds to the traditional Jewish summary of the law for a proselyte 
(Tob. 4.15; Sir. 31.15; see Critical Apparatus for further detail). In appending 
it to the list, he passes from indirect speech to direct, a literary procedure that 
has been noted elsewhere as peculiarly Lukan and as conferring emphasis on 
the words in direct speech.S These words in James' case contain an impera- 
tive verb in the present tense, which expresses the sense of ‘stop doing’ (cf. v. 
19), and are addressed to the Gentile believers. 

The absence in the Alexandrian text of the Jewish summary of the Law for 
Gentiles is further evidence that the text of James' speech has been adapted to 
a Christian, rather than a Jewish, context. 

15.21 The appeal to Moses with which James concludes is a justification 
for, and a comment on, the list of conditions to be imposed on the Gentiles 


cuire dans un vase clos’; B-A-G, TvikTÓC, ‘in secular Greek only with another meaning: = 
“steamed, stewed, baked". 

66. The same term is used in French, ‘cuire [la viande] à l'étouffée'. 

67. Philo, Spec. Leg. IV, 23.122, using the compound &monviyo: *... strangling (&yXovrec) 
their victims and stifling (&rromví(yovrec) the essence of life ... burying the blood, as it were, in 
the body' (The Works of Philo [trans. C.D. Yonge; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1998]). 

68. Passage from indirect to direct speech without any introductory preface was noted at 14.22 
(see Commentary, ad loc.). 
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(connected in Greek with the conjunction yap). Although the list is generally 
regarded as a set of ‘concessions’, that is, as a generous readiness to place on 
the Gentile believers a lesser burden than the whole Law, they must be 
weighed against the evaluation of the Law that Peter gave in his speech: Peter 
had said that the Law was a insupportable yoke that was useless for salvation; 
James requires the Gentiles to observe the mandatory regulations of the Law, 
as well as its general ethos, on the grounds that it is an ancient heritage that 
Jews everywhere have always adhered to and that can be readily heard 
wherever Gentiles might find themselves. By his insistence on the Law, James 
clearly not only continues to maintain its validity but considers it to be the 
norm for Gentile believers as well as Jews. Gentiles are being brought into 
Israel, identified and regulated by the Law of Moses.” 

The contrast between the attitude of James to the Law and that of Peter is 
yet again a demonstration that James does not agree with Peter and that 
considerable tension must underlie this meeting. Peter believes that God 
accepts the Gentiles on the basis of what he knows of their hearts, faith in 
Jesus being the only requirement for salvation (cf. 15.10-11); the proof is that 
God gave them the Holy Spirit without any prerequisite rituals or behaviour. 
James wishes to take measures to make sure that the hearts of the Gentiles will 
be maintained in an acceptable state by ordering them to obey the essentials of 
the Law. He makes no mention whatsoever of the Holy Spirit, nor of Peter’s 
denunciation of the Law, nor of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. On the con- 
trary, he has stressed the restoration of the Davidic kingdom and the con- 
tinuing validity of the Torah for Jews. He has not insisted on the need for the 
Gentiles to be circumcised, and in this respect has, indeed, made a concession 
that constitutes a radical departure from traditional Jewish teaching. It is 
because of this step that he will later be viewed as being in Hierosoluma (cf. 
16.4) and no longer in the Jewish centre of Ierousalem. For this reason, the 
decree that comes out of the meeting is not associated with Ierousalem, and 
the mere (theologically) neutral title of the ‘Jerusalem decree’ has been pre- 
ferred for the present work. 

The important shift from Ierousalem notwithstanding, James has not shifted 
at all in his view of the special status of Israel compared with the other 
nations. The conditions that he imposes on the Gentiles presuppose their prior 
acceptance of Judaism. 


[a'] 15.22-29 The Ratification of James’ Verdict 

The final element in the sequence includes a series of steps that culminate 
in the setting out of James’ judgement in the form of a letter to the Gentiles. In 
order for these steps to be taken, several things are assumed to have happened 


69. The point is well made by P. Borgen, Early Christianity and Hellenistic Judaism 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), pp. 233-51, although his conclusion that the decision taken in 
Jerusalem should not be viewed as a decree does not take account of the authority enjoyed by 
James within the Church . 
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that are not mentioned explicitly, or not in detail: first, James’ verdict was 
approved (15.28; maybe there was no opportunity to challenge it); secondly, 
his idea to write to the Gentile believers was accepted (15.23b); thirdly, the 
letter was written (15.23a) and addressed specifically to the Gentile disciples 
in the areas of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia (15.23b); and finally, men were 
elected to take the letter to Antioch (15.22, 23a D05, 25, 27). 

By making no mention of further discussion or debate, Luke implies the 
power of authority held by James. While making a concession with regard to 
circumcision, he has gone against Peter’s position with regard to the status of 
the Law (inspired though it was by the Spirit, cf. 15.7 D05), and simultaneously 
worked against the approval of Peter’s position that the elders expressed 
according to Codex Bezae. Whereas ‘all the meeting’ (16 màñ8oc) had listened 
in silence to Barnabas and Saul following the elders’ approval of Peter’s speech, 
they have apparently all been swayed by James to accept a compromise. No one 
is said to have argued with him or disagreed with his verdict. Luke himself, 
however, cannot have been so happy with an outcome that contradicted the 
outcome that should have resulted from a speech expressing the will of the 
Spirit, and his own silence about the matter is eloquent. 

15.22-23a The concluding stage of the meeting is introduced with the 
conjunction tote, which Luke typically uses to indicate the result or outcome 
of a situation that brings an episode to a close." The unanimity of the church 
in undertaking the action that follows is strikingly highlighted by the list of 
the three separate groups of which it was composed following the verb at the 
beginning of the sentence: the apostles and the elders, together with the whole 
(lerousalem) church (cf. the same distinct elements listed at 15.4). In reality, 
the decision in all likelihood would have been put forward by the apostles and 
the elders (it is they who are the authors of the letter) and agreed to by the 
body of the church. 

The leaders with the church take a decision — this is the force of the imper- 
sonal Greek verb £Go£tv in a judicial context (lit. ‘it seemed good")."! They will 
communicate the verdict to the Antioch church, and will do so by sending 
with Paul and Barnabas two of their leaders as representatives of the local 
church. Of the two men chosen nothing more is known at this stage than their 
names: Judas, who is currently known” in the church as Barsabbas (‘son of 
the Sabbath") according to the Alexandrian text, and as Barabbas (‘son of the 
father’)? according to Codex Bezae; and Silas who is simply named as such. 
More information will be given concerning these men in due course as the 


70. Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 211—25. 

71. Bailly, 5okéco, IV; L-S-J, Sok£co, 4, b. 

72. The present passive participle of (1r1)kaAéco expresses a name that is actively being used 
or acquired (cf. 1.23, Joseph Barabbas [AT]/Barnabas [D05]; 12.12, John Mark). The aorist 
participle in contrast is used when the function is not active (cf. 4.36, Joseph Barnabas; 12.25, 
John Mark). 

73. EWNT, 1, pp. 471, 478. 
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story unfolds. Meanwhile, it is said that they will personally communicate 
(‘by their hand") what the church has written, of which both the form (‘a let- 
ter’) and the contents (‘as follows’) are underlined in the Bezan text. 

Judas and Silas will go to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, who are named 
in the order in which they appeared when the dispute over the Gentiles was 
first mentioned (cf. 15.2). This is the order that Luke adopts when he refers to 
them as the narrator, reflecting the dominant position that Paul had assumed 
following the mission in Cyprus. 

The letter is made up of three parts: [o] an extended Address (15.23b), [B] 
an Introduction preparing for the decree (15.24-27), [y] the Decree itself 
(15.28-29). 


[a] 15.23b Address 

15.23b The opening of the letter gives information about both the writers of it 
and its addressees. The writers are listed again (cf. 15.4, 6 [AT], 22) as two 
distinct groups, the apostles and the elders.” The elders are specifically 
named as ‘brethren’, so clarifying their status as Jesus-believers (see also 16.4, 
trpeoQurépoov tev £v 'lepoooAUpoic, and 20.17, voüc mrpeourépouc tfc ekkAn- 
ciac) and distinguishing them from the non-believing Jewish elders (cf. 4.5, 8, 
23). These are the two groups who had spoken in the meeting, Peter represent- 
ing the apostles and James the elders and, while they are now in agreement, 
they are independent of one another in the sense that they had had to come to 
an agreement rather than being intrinsically united (as they were when they 
decided to call the meeting, cf. 15.6 D05). 

The recipients are also addressed as ‘brethren’, those believers among the 
Gentiles, with the Bezan word-order stressing their origin as non-Jewish (see 
Critical Apparatus). The locations specified were contained within the area of 
the Roman province of Syria. Luke presents the three places as a single block 
(with one article prefacing all three in Greek), the whole of a well-delimited 
region.” Antioch is named first on account of the importance the capital of 
Syria had acquired for the Gentile believers; next comes the region of Syria, 
probably including the district of Phoenicia; and finally the region of Cilicia, 
where Paul's home town of Tarsus was located. The choice of these three 
regions, and only these three, is important, for it means that the decree was not 
addressed to the Gentiles beyond this territory. There were, of course, Gentile 
believers in other areas, such as Pisidia and Phrygia, as Paul and Barnabas 
would have related. The limitation put on the addressees suggests that the 
authority of James as leader of the Jerusalem church did not go beyond these 
three regions. 


74. Both groups are prefaced with the article, signalling their separate identities, unlike 15.2, 6 
DO5 where they act as one body. 

75. Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 401: ‘one art. doing duty for three regions, a certain 
unity marking them off from other places and so possibly delimiting the area where the decrees 
would be operative’. 
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[B] 15.24-27 Introduction 

15.24 The introduction constitutes a formal prologue, which bears unexpected 
marks of resemblance to the prologue with which Luke prefaces his whole 
work (Lk. 1.1-4; see Excursus 9).”° Its purpose is to make clear that those who 
had gone to Antioch and troubled (AT)/disturbed (D05) the Gentile believers 
were without authority. It is nevertheless acknowledged that they belonged to 
the Ierousalem community, as the Bezan text makes especially clear: they 
*had gone out from us'. The way that the leaders say that they had heard of the 
activity of these trouble-makers only indirectly (15.24) suggests that they had 
not been aware of what they were doing until after the event; this fits with 
their insistence that they had given them no orders to go to Antioch. The letter 
does not say, however, that the leaders were quite unaware that there had been 
any discussion in the Ierousalem church about the issues raised by the Gentile 
believers and, even if no one actually instructed them to go and teach the 
Gentiles about circumcision and the Law, it is clear that the Pharisees who 
went to Antioch were confident that they would receive support from the 
elders at least (cf. 15.2b [esp. DOS], 4b and 5a D05). The apostles, on the other 
hand, represented as they were by Peter with his conviction that there was no 
need for the Gentiles to become Jews, would not have backed the efforts of 
the Pharisees. The fact that they are always named first before the elders, 
in the letter itself as well as in the narrative (cf. 15.2b, 4, 6, 23; 16.4), is a sign 
of the greater weight of their authority in relation to that of the elders. Their 
disappearance from the narrative following the distribution of the letter to the 
Gentiles (cf. 21.18-19, where only the elders are mentioned) is unlikely to be 
unrelated to the conflict that existed over the Gentile question. In any case, it 
was at some time after this point that the elders took over sole responsibility for 
the Jerusalem church, and Luke's silence about what became of the apostles is 
entirely typical of his narrative art as a means to let his audience know that 
there was a serious problem. The issue will be examined in relation to 21.17- 
26. 

1525 Despite the underlying tension, they had reached unanimity over the 
procedure to be followed, namely to choose two of their leaders to accompany 
Paul and Barnabas back to Antioch and to communicate to the Gentiles the 
result of the trial. The complete agreement concerning this was already signal- 
led by the narrator in the address of the letter (cf. 15.22-23a: ‘the apostles and 
the elders with the entire church’); the Greek construction, ‘having become of 
one mind’ (lit.), shows that the unanimity was only arrived at after previous 
disagreement." The decision is expressed by an impersonal construction 
(&SoEev riiv), also used at 15.22 to convey the unanimity of the people. It will 


76. Cf. B-D-R, $464, n. 4: These two passages are the only places where Luke constructs a 
‘period’ H i t $ 

77. yevouévoic ópoðupaðóv: the aorist participle is dependent on the aorist finite verb E50Eev 
in a relationship of prior action. 
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be used for a third time in this passage, to communicate in the letter the 
outcome of the meeting, where unanimity is singularly lacking (cf. on 15.28 
below). 

Barnabas and Paul are mentioned in the order in which they were pre- 
sented as speaking in the Ierousalem meeting. (cf. 15.12). Barnabas was closer 
than Paul to the church in Ierousalem, having been sent out by the apostles to 
see what was happening in Antioch when news of the Gentile conversions 
reached them (cf. 11.22). It was Barnabas who later, once he was in Antioch, 
had gone off in search of Paul and brought him back from Tarsus. It is, there- 
fore, natural that the leaders should think of him as the leader of the pair. That, 
of course, was the order in which the Holy Spirit also chose them for their 
mission (cf. 13.2). The letter reflects, in other words, the perspective of the 
writers and suggests a certain conflict with the way Paul saw himself as 
the leader and acted as spokesman (cf. 13.13, 16, 43, 44, 46, 50; 14.1 DOS, 3 
D05, 7,9, 11, 19, 20; 15.2). 

Further description is given of Barnabas and Paul. Though the Alexan- 
drian text refers to them as ‘our beloved’, fully associating them with the 
Jerusalem church, the Bezan text speaks of them as ‘your beloved’, identify- 
ing them with Antioch instead. 

15.26 In both texts, nonetheless, their worth is acknowledged: they have 
‘given up their lives on account of the name of the Lord Jesus (Christ, D05)’. 
As a phrase on its own, the expression usually means that they have given 
themselves up to death, and the perfect tense of the verb in Greek implies that 
they are indeed dead, which is clearly not the case.” With the qualification of 
the Bezan text, ‘in every trial’, and especially with the singular ‘life’ in place 
of the plural ‘lives’ (see Critical Apparatus), the meaning is more obviously 
that they are prepared as a united team to set aside their own desires and well- 
being in whatever difficulties might arise in the course of promoting the good 
news of Jesus — including the good news for the Gentiles that he is equally 
their Lord and Messiah, for which Paul and Barnabas had accepted to be 
‘handed over’ to the Ierousalem church (cf. 15.4a D05, where the same verb, 
mapaóiócout, is used of them as here). 

15.27 The purpose of sending Judas and Silas, who are not described in 
any more detail in the letter, is for them to announce orally, presumably 
explaining in more detail, the contents of the letter. Their function then is not 
only to be the bearers of the letter but also, as representatives of those who 
formulated it, to interpret the decree that it contained. 


[y] 15.28-29 The Decree 
15.28 Finally, the letter gets down to setting out the all-important verdict of 
the Jerusalem leaders concerning the Gentiles. It was noted that Luke twice 


78. ‘mapadouvat Thy quxrv is not usually applied to a man who is still alive’ (Metzger, 
Commentary, p. 386, citing Lake and Cadbury). 
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presents the previous decision, to send representatives with a letter to Antioch, 
as unanimous (cf. 15.22, 25): this next decision, where the same impersonal 
construction is used as on the other two occasions (€50fev + dat, ‘For the 
decision of..."), is not unanimous. It reflects the compromise that was reached 
between the two opposing positions of Peter, who spoke through the Spirit 
(noted only by Codex Bezae, 15.7 D05), and James who did not. The tension 
is evident in the introductory formula, ‘For the decision of the Holy Spirit and 
of ourselves’, which is followed by a summary of the two points of view. The 
first was communicated by the Spirit speaking through Peter: ‘no ... burden is 
to be put on you’; the second was expressed by James: ‘... other ... than these 
(things, AT) ...’. Peter had made it clear that requiring the Gentiles to follow 
the Law of Moses was to put God to the test by ‘placing a yoke on the neck of 
the disciples’ (15.10). The verdict of James, on the other hand, was that the 
Jewish believers should indeed stop troubling the Gentile disciples (about cir- 
cumcision), but that they should instead (the force of «AAG in Greek) tell them 
to respect the essential requirements of the Law (and obey its main principle, 
according to Codex Bezae). 

The decision, then, about what is to be required of the Gentiles was not a joint 
decision, taken unanimously. It was a compromise between two opposing 
positions. The question is whether there can be any satisfactory compromise 
when the Spirit has made clear what is the way of God. The decision to 
impose on the Gentiles the condition that they should follow the Law, how- 
ever minimal the conditions, as if they were foreigners living in Israel, goes 
against the nature of the Holy Spirit who is, on the contrary, a Spirit of free- 
dom (cf. 2 Cor. 3.17; Jn 8.32, 36). That the letter could have been written, 
however, in the name of both the apostles and the elders means that Peter, 
together with the other apostles, must have accepted this compromise. Is this 
the kind of wavering that Paul refers to in his letter to the Galatians (Gal. 
2.11-14)?” 

The Alexandrian text presents the regulations that the Gentiles must 
observe as ‘[no other burden than] these things (rourGv, neuter plural) that are 
essential...’, reducing to a minimum, in other words, the aspects of the law 
that the Gentiles must follow. The Bezan text words (and therefore punc- 
tuates) the sentence differently, saying ‘[no other burden than] these: it is 
essential...’ — the force of this wording is all the stronger for saying that some 
burdens (‘these’, toutov, referring to Bapoc) do have to be imposed. 

15.29a Furthermore, the Bezan wording reflects in a quite precise way the 
understanding referred to above (see on 15.20) that there were three ethical 
regulations of the Law that, whatever the cost, Jews must never go against 
even if circumstances made all the others impossible to maintain. These three 


79. The question is posed here to suggest that the comparison of Paul’s letter to the Galatians 
with the Acts narrative necessitates a reading of the Acts text that goes beyond the surface story to 
take account of all the implicit information that Luke supplies. To answer the question is a separ- 
ate study in its own right. 
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— idolatry, forbidden sexual relations and bloodshed — are the ones listed as 
the essential requirements for Gentiles who believe in Jesus. The list of 
requirements is the same as that given by James in his speech to the meeting 
(cf. 15.20), with the same variant reading (presence or absence of mvikróv, 
‘meat cooked in its juices’. Only the order of the list differs, with both texts 
inverting the position of ‘blood’ and ‘illicit sexual relations’, so that the refer- 
ence to the cooking of the meat comes in third position each time in the Alex- 
andrian text. 

The summary of the Law for Gentiles that James appended to the list 
according to the Bezan text is present again in the letter, with certain differ- 
ences between the two statements of it: 


1. 3rdperson followed by negative imperative // 2nd person followed by 
negative infinitive; 

2. indirect speech followed by direct // direct speech followed by indirect; 

3. plural ‘to others’ // singular ‘to another’. 


With typical stylistic awareness, Luke adapts the Law summary to the situation 
in which it is stated (James’ verdict about the Gentiles // the letter addressed to 
them). 

15.29b The closing sentence of the letter is straightforward in the Alexan- 
drian text, following on directly from the list of the three forbidden practices. 
The verb used, diatnpéw, with the preposition &E, ‘out of’, has the implica- 
tions of ‘keep out of trouble’ (see Critical Apparatus), as is reflected in the 
translation, and the whole sentence has the force of a conditional statement, 
commending the Gentiles if they do as they are instructed. In the Bezan text, 
the concluding sentence takes the form of a final command, ‘do well’, accom- 
panied by two conditions, ‘by keeping yourselves away from these things’ and 
‘sustained by the Holy Spirit’. The first is negative and makes explicit the 
means to ‘do well’, relating not just to the list of forbidden practices but 
the summary of the Law as well. The second condition is positive, the only 
positive expression in the instructions to the Gentiles: their obedience is made 
possible because they are strengthened by the Holy Spirit, with the Greek 
expression for ‘the Holy Spirit’ the one Luke reserves for the Spirit’s activity 
among the disciples, the same one as that used in the introduction to the instruc- 
tions of the letter. 

In fact, the introduction mentioned ‘the Holy Spirit and ourselves’, the 
first associated with the requirement for ‘no burden to be placed’ on the Gen- 
tiles, and the second with the essential demands and the summary of the Law. 
In the concluding command to ‘do well’, the inverse order of persons is sug- 
gested: the Gentiles are to refrain from all the stated practices by the decision 
of the apostles and elders; they are to be sustained by the Holy Spirit. The 
chiastic inversion underlines the contradiction implicit in the letter: the con- 
fusion of the binding nature of the legal demands, on the one hand, and the 
freedom given by the Holy Spirit, on the other. 

The letter ends with a final customary salutation, ‘Farewell!’ 
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Excursus 8 
Ritual and Ethical Laws 


The distinction between ritual and ethical laws is an important one for it 
allows the consequences of following them on the one hand, or breaking them 
on the other, to be understood more clearly. The reason for which James 
selected three particular aspects of behaviour from which the Gentiles should 
abstain also becomes more apparent in turn. 

If the purpose of Torah in general, and of the individual laws in particular, 
is to enable right relationships to be maintained between the people and God 
and among the people themselves, then the overarching goal of the one 
following Torah can be defined as becoming holy, indeed, like God himself. d 
Infringing the teachings brought on a state of impurity that had to put right in 
a variety of ways. The significance of the different commandments and the 
effects of disregarding them may have varied from one period to another, but 
certain features of the situation in the first century while the Temple was still 
standing can be discerned. The vast majority of the biblical laws were to do 
with maintaining a state of purity that rendered a person fit to enter the Temple, 
to encounter God's presence — that is ritual purity. Ethical or moral purity was 
of a different nature and threatened the land of Israel itself and the very 
presence of God there. The distinctive characteristics of the ritual and ethical 
considerations may be summarized as follows: *' 


Ritual Considerations 
Defilement results from contact with natu- 
ral sources or processes; 


Defilement is inevitable, contracted in the 
course of daily living; 

Defilement does not arise from or consti- 
tute sin; 

The defilement is often contagious; 

The effect on the person is short-lived; 


The sanctity of the Temple is threatened if 
a ritually impure person enters; 

The means to remove defilement are ritual 
acts — bathing, waiting, sacrifice. 


Ethical Considerations 

Defilement results from committing grave 
sins, notably idolatry, illicit sexual relations 
and murder; 

Defilement is largely avoidable, contracted 
by a deliberate intention; 

Defilement always arises from sin and makes 
the person a sinner; 

The defilement is not contagious; 

The effect on the person is long-lasting, or 
even permanent; 

The sanctity of the land of Israel and of God's 
presence there is threatened; 

The means to remove defilement is punishment 
or sacrifical atonement, exile or possibly death. 


The status of the Gentiles in relation to the purity regulations was a matter of 
serious dispute during the Second Temple period.” In so far as they were wor- 


80. See J. Neusner, Judaism When Christianity Began: A Survey of Belief and Practice 
(Louisville: Wetsminster John Knox Press, 2002), pp. 45-48. 

81. The criteria for distinguishing between ritual and ethical laws are adapted from J. 
Klawans, ‘Concepts of Purity in the Bible’, Jewish Study Bible, pp. 2041-47. 

82. Klawans, ‘Concepts of Purity’, pp. 2046-47. 
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shippers of idols, they were considered to be in an inherent state of moral impur- 
ity, they were sinners by nature — this accounts for the Jews’ avoidance of 
social contact with them and, more specifically, the resistance met by the early 
Jewish Jesus-believers when they sought to ignore the boundaries that had 
separated the Gentiles from the people of Israel. The problem was not that the 
Gentiles would transmit their sinfulness as if by contagion, but rather that they 
might influence the Jews to follow their practices. 


Excursus 9 


The Prologue of Lukes’ First Volume and 
the Introduction to the Jerusalem Decree of the Second Volume 


Between the prologue that stands right at the beginning of Luke’s work (Lk. 
1.1-4) and the introduction to the letter from the Jerusalem church in the 
middle of the second volume (Acts 15.24-27), there is a surprising but striking 
similarity of structure that has all the marks of being intentional." In each 
passage, there is a protasis made up of three components, followed by a corre- 
sponding apodosis, also with three components, brought together in a con- 
cluding summary. The parallels between the members of the protasis are ones 
of contrast, while between the members of the respective apodoses they are 
parallels of similarity. The summary statement at the end of both the prologue 
and the introduction to the letter consists of a single statement that declares 
the purpose of the writing in each case. In the table below, corresponding 
elements that display verbal similarity are given in capitals, and those that are 
marked by difference are given in italics: 


Copyright © 2007. Bloomsbury Publishing Plc. All rights reserved. 


Protasis Luke’s Prologue Jerusalem Decree 

1. SINCE ("'Emetbrjmep) MANY PEOPLE SINCE (’Emretdr) we have heard that 
(ToAAot) have undertaken to compile an CERTAIN PEOPLE (TIvec) who had gone 
ACCOUNT (Sirrynoww) out from us disturbed you with their 

WORDS (Aóyotc) 

2. of the things that have been accom- unsettling your minds, 
plished among us, 

3. just as they were passed on to us by those though we did not give them instruc- 
who were eyewitnesses from the beginning tions, 
and who became keepers of the word, 

Apodosis 

1. I HAVE DECIDED also (£Go£sv kåpoi) WE HAVE DECIDED (E5oEev rjyiv) 

2. after investigating EVERYTHING after becoming OF ONE MIND (Ópoĝv- 
CAREFULLY (1rao1v axpiBcas) afresh, uaðóv), 

3. TO WRITE IT DOWN FOR YOU (Got Ypå- TO SEND TO YOU (Tréjpot mpóc WGC) 
pot) in an orderly manner, most Excel- men, with your beloved Barnabas and 
lent Theophilus, Paul... 

Purpose 


so that you may recognize the soundness 


So we have SENT (GtreoTaAKopev) 


83. The similarities are so striking that they are pointed out in B-D-R, $464, n. 4. 
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of THE TEACHINGS (Aóycov) about which Judas and Silas,to tell you by WORD of 
you have been informed. mouth (51a Adyou) what follows. 


That Luke should have composed the prologue to his two volumes in a rhe- 
torical style well-suited to the nature of his work is not out of the ordinary. 
What is surprising, is the repetition of the same rhetorical device in the centre 
of the second volume in a letter written by the apostles and elders of the 
Jerusalem church. The elements of contrast underline the difference between 
the situation of Theophilus prior to Luke’s writing to him, when he had been 
informed by many people who were faithful recorders of what had happened 
with regard to Jesus, and the situation of the recipients of the Jerusalem letter. 
when they had received the visit of a few people who acted without authority 
and advocated disturbing teachings with regard to Jesus. 

On the other hand, the elements of similarity highlight the fact that both 
writings share the same objective: to confirm for Theophilus the truth of what 
he has heard, and to correct for the communities represented by Paul and Bar- 
nabas the errors that they had heard. 


[B’] 15.30-35 The Application of the Decision 
Overview 


This sequence corresponds to the previous one [B] in which the conditions for 
the entry of the Gentiles into the Church were decided. The decree that had 
been written by the apostles and elders in Jerusalem (15.23-29) has had the 
effect of freeing them from Ierousalem and bringing them to Hierosoluma (cf. 
16.4). For that reason, Ierousalem is no longer an appropriate term to refer to 
the church in Jerusalem once James’ judgement has been accepted. On the 
other hand, it is to run ahead of Luke to refer to it by the name of Hierosoluma 
before 16.4. In this interim period, we therefore have chosen to use the Eng- 
lish spelling of Jerusalem. The decree is now handed over, preparing the way 
for its delivery to other communities in the subsequent narrative (cf. 15.41; 
16.4). The future role of Silas as the companion of Paul is likewise prepared 
for, in the Bezan text, by presenting his decision to stay in Antioch instead of 
returning to Jerusalem. 


Structure and Themes 

The elements of this brief sequence follow in rapid succession, all conjoined 
with 5¢. The first three deal with the delivery of the letter from Jerusalem, 
which is received with muted satisfaction; in contrast, the oral ministry of 
Judas and Silas is wholly positive. The second three elements resolve the pres- 
ence in Antioch of the people who had brought the letter: Judas and Silas, on 
the one hand, Paul and Barnabas on the other. 


[a] 15.30 Delivery of the letter to Antioch 
[b] 1531 Rejoicing at the exhortation 
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[c] 15.32 Judas and Silas exercise their gifts as prophets 
[c] 15.33 The dismissal of Judas and Silas 

[b] 15.34 Silas stays in Antioch, Judas returns 

[a] 15.35 Paul and Barnabas stay on in Antioch 


Translation 


Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 


[a] 


15.30 So the men, having been sent off, 
went down to Antioch in a matter of days 
and, gathering everyone together, they 
handed in the letter. 


15.30 So the men, having been sent off. 
went down to Antioch and, after gather- 
ing everyone together, they handed in 
the letter. 


[b] 31 When they had read it, they rejoiced 31 When they had read it, they rejoiced 
at its exhortation. at its exhortation. 

Ic] 32 Judas and Silas, who were themselves 32 Judas and Silas, who were them- 
prophets, when they were full of the selves prophets, exhorted the brethren 
Holy Spirit they exhorted the brethren with their many words and strengthened 
with their words and strengthened them. them. 

[c^ 33 When they had been there for a while, 33 When they had been there for a while, 
they were sent off in peace by the breth- they were sent off in peace by the 
ren to those who had sent them. brethren to those who had sent them; 

[b 34 Silas, however, decided they would 
remain; but Judas went, alone. 

[a] 35 Paul and Barabas stayed on in 35 and Paul and Barnabas stayed on in 


Antioch, teaching and announcing — with 
many other people — the good news of 
the word of the Lord. 


Antioch, teaching and announcing — with, 
indeed, many other people — the good 
news of the word of the Lord. 


Critical Apparatus 


15.30 (amoAv8Evrec) Ev nuépais OAtyaic D*, in diebus paucis d (1) ll om. B 
qe N p» rell. 

The presence of a time detail in D05, absent from B03, can also be observed 
at, e.g., 2.1 DOS; 3.1 DOS; 16.11 D05; 19.9 DOS. 


(koi) ouvayayóvrec B >” N D? rell, et cum collegissent d ll -&yovrec D* 
2492. 

The aorist participle in B03 expresses the time sequence, with the handing in 
of the letter taking place after the church was assembled. In DOS, though the 
facts remain the same, the present participle conveys a greater sense of urgency. 


15.32 ( loúðac) te B PB & rell, quoque d il 6& D P” 88. 1646. 1854. 

If te in BO3 is intentional (i.e. it is not due to phonetic confusion), the 
clause it introduces is presented as additional information (Levinsohn, Textual 
Connections, pp. 127-29). In D05, the activity of Judas and Silas is presented 
as a new development with 5€. 
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(Óvvec) mArpeic mveUuacroc Gyiou D, pleni spiritu sancto d | om. B PPR rell. 
The comment by the the narrator in D05 on Judas and Silas is a positive 
one, endorsing their activity (cf. Stephen, 6.10 D05; Peter, 15.7 D05). 


(Sià Adyou) moños B 977^ R rell ll om. D d. 
B03 qualifies the speaking of Judas and Silas as ‘much’. 


15.34 &boEc 5: 1 LiAG (c8 D d: émipeivar autouc D*, placuit autem Sileae 
sustinere eos d C 33 (npóc autouc D^! avró8i 945 | -o0 36. 88. 242. 257. 307. 
323. 383. 431. 453. 467. 522. 536. 610. 614. 915. 1108. 1175. 1409. 1611. 
1739. 1678. 1799. 1891. 1898. 2147. 2298. 2344. 2412 al it vg"? sy" sa 
bo™ aeth; Cass Ephr) ll om. B 9 R A E H L P Y 049. 056. 69. 81 IR deme p 
vg""* sy? bo; Chr — pdvoc & ’lovdac &mopsu0n D, solus autem ludas 
profectus est d ar gig 1 ph ro (+ eic "lepovooAriu w vg"); Cass ll om. B p^ & A 
C E H L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 I dem e p vg""* sy? bo; Chr. 

B03 omits any mention of a split between Silas and Judas. The third per- 
son accusative pronoun relating to Silas in the D05 clause is the subject of the 
infinitive émipeivoi. Apart from C04 and 33, other witnesses appear to have 
considered it to be anomalous, interpreting the sentence in different ways: 
the Latin page d5 translates the verb as sustinere; Corrector A of D05 supplies 
the preposition mpdc; other Greek manuscripts and versions take it to be an 
error for the locative avtot (cf. 21.4, émepysivapev avtov [D05 lac.; d5 man- 
simus apud eos), although the locative pronoun is superfluous given that the 
prefix ém- already expresses the local sense of the verb (Moulton and Howard, 
p. 312). The omission of the sentence by many other witnesses may have arisen 
because of the harshness of the conflict evident in the DOS text, or because 
autous was perceived as an anomaly. 


15.35 TTaóAoc 8 B PN rell ll ó 8€ Tad. D, Paulus vero d. 

The article prefacing the joint names of Paul and Barnabas in DOS is an 
indication that they have remained in focus, as a united pair, throughout this 
scene. 


petà xai (Erépcov) B & D® rell il kai (- D*™ 1739*) uerá D*, et cum d. 

The particle xai is adverbial in both texts, with the position after perá in 
B03 conferring even greater emphasis on the participation of ‘many others’ 
in the activity of evangelization in Antioch. 


Commentary 


[a] 15.30 Delivery of the Letter to Antioch 

15.30 The new sequence follows on directly from the preparation of the letter 
for the Gentiles, in accordance with what has been decided. Luke uses a typi- 
cal formula in Greek to introduce two actions to which the decision of the 
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apostles and elders leads: the first in the opening sentence (u£v otv),™ and then 
the second one in the next verse (6). 

The immediate action is the departure of the men who had been chosen to 
deliver the letter for Antioch. The return journey has several marks of contrast 
with the journey from Antioch to Ierousalem (cf. 15.3): on the outward 
journey, it was said that the church in Antioch had provided for the travellers, 
and on the return simply that they were ‘sent off’; the journey to Ierousalem 
was made via the churches of Phoenicia and Samaria, where the news of the 
conversions of the Gentiles had caused great joy, while the journey back to 
Antioch was made directly, ‘in few days’ (lit.). It would have been logical for 
those going to Antioch to call in on the brethren again, to tell them what had 
been decided in Jerusalem. The fact that they did not was no doubt a delib- 
erate choice, for it would have most likely caused considerable delay, not only 
to explain to these people the decision but also to justify the conditions that 
were to be imposed on the Gentiles. Those returning to their home town and 
home church would have wanted to get there as quickly as possible to pass on 
the news. 

Once in Antioch, the people who had gone down from Jerusalem gathered 
together ‘the multitude’ (lit.), that is, all the members of the church, not just 
the leaders or the Gentiles.” In Codex Bezae, the tense of the participle con- 
fers a sense of urgency on the meeting (see Critical Apparatus), as if to say 
that they wasted no time in getting on with it. 


[b] 15.31 Rejoicing at the Exhortation 

15.31 The reaction in Antioch when the letter was handed over is again subtly 
contrasted with the reaction of the brethren in Phoenicia and Samaria when 
they heard about the Gentiles. There the news had ‘caused great joy’; now, in 
Antioch, when they read the letter the people ‘rejoiced’, which would seem 
quite positive were it not for the comparison with the earlier response. 

The detail that they rejoiced 'at the exhortation' is of particular interest, 
especially since the corresponding verb, 'exhorted', will be taken up in the 
next verse with reference to the prophetic activity of Judas and Silas under 
the influence (according to Codex Bezae) of the Holy Spirit. The noun mapá- 
Anois, ‘exhortation, encouragement’, is always associated in Luke's writings 
with the activity of the Holy Spirit.” In the letter according to the Alexandrian 


84. The same formula is used on many occasions in Acts to present two actions that arise from 
the previous sequence, cf. 15.3. 

85. AGoc is used in the sense of the whole assembly, Jew and Gentile, leaders and ordinary 
people, elsewhere in Acts (cf. 13.45, the city of Antioch of Pisidia; 14.4, the city of Iconium; 
15.12, the meeting in lerousalem). 

86. mapáxAnoic is used of Barnabas, who is said to be ‘a good man, full of the Holy Spirit 
and faith’ (11.24); indeed, it is the meaning of the name given to him (1.23 D05; 4.36). Elsewhere 
in Acts, it is used of the Holy Spirit directly (9.31); and, together with copia, of the spiritual 
message Paul and Barnabas might have for the synagogue in Antioch of Pisidia (13.15). The verb 
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text, there is scarcely an exhortation — instead, there is a list of essential legal 
requirements, which consist of four practices that are to be avoided, and a con- 
ditional statement telling the Gentiles that they ‘will do well’ if they refrain 
from these practices (cf. 15.28-29). At most, the conditional statement could 
be understood as a weak exhortation. In contrast, the letter according to Codex 
Bezae contains a clear exhortation associated, what is more, with the Holy 
Spirit, even though, there also, it is interwoven with legal requirements (which 
are even more extensive in the Bezan text than in the Alexandrian text, cf. 
15.29 D05): the Gentiles are ordered to ‘do well’ by means of avoiding the 
various practices, ‘being sustained by the Holy Spirit’. The combination of 
legal and spiritual commands reflects the confusion in the minds of the leaders 
in Jerusalem, who struggle to detach themselves from the requirements of the 
Law and to accept the empowering freedom of the Spirit. 

Luke has been careful, in the Bezan text, to demonstrate this confusion, 
and also the conflict between the apostles, represented by Peter, who insisted 
that the Law had no more value, and the elders, represented by James, who 
decreed that the Law was to be followed in its essential aspects. It is in keep- 
ing with the nuanced picture he has painted that he restricts now the rejoicing 
of the church in Antioch to the positive aspect of the letter, the exhortation 
associated with the Holy Spirit. It may be imagined that if the exhortation had 
not been mixed up with legal demands, the rejoicing would have been greater; 
but it is not because some aspects of the Jerusalem decree are contrary to the 
Spirit that all of it is to be rejected. 


[c] 15.32 Judas and Silas Exercise their Gifts as Prophets 

15.32 The exhortation of the letter is developed by Judas and Silas as they 
speak as prophets, filled with the Holy Spirit according to Codex Bezae. As 
elsewhere in Luke’s work," this detail is an expression of his positive evalu- 
ation of their contribution to the building up of the church in Antioch. The 
verb ‘strengthened’ is a significant one in Luke’s vocabulary, for it was used 
first of Peter when, after his realization that the Gentiles were accepted by 
God as equals to the Jews, he ‘strengthened’ the brethren on his way to Hiero- 
soluma (11.2 D05). It was used in similar circumstances of Paul and Barnabas, 
who strengthened the brethren in Phoenicia and Samaria with news of the Gen- 
tile conversions as they also travelled to Ierousalem (15.3). Here, for the third 
time, the act of strengthening is associated with the entry of the Gentiles into 
the Church. What Judas and Silas had to say, then, was in accordance with the 
Holy Spirit. Later, Silas will seemingly again exercise his prophetic gifts when 
he accompanies Paul on the later stages of the mission. 


TrapaKaAéeo, when it does not simply express a request (e.g. 9.38; 16.9), is also used of Barnabas 
(11.23); and of Judas and Silas who were ‘full of the Holy Spirit’ (15.32 D05). 
87. Cf. Peter, 15.7a, and the Commentary, ad loc. 
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[c^] 15.33 The Dismissal of Judas and Silas 

15.33 The positive role of Judas and Silas continues to be expressed as they 
are finally sent back to the apostles and elders. Their stay in Antioch lasted 
some time, and had a calming effect on the church, since they were sent off 
‘in peace’. The picture is one of harmony and agreement, overriding the 
negative aspects of the Jerusalem decree. 


[b/] 15.34 Silas Stays in Antioch, Judas Returns to Jerusalem 

15.34 Codex Bezae introduces at this point a note of uncomfortable tension. 
Judas and Silas, having accomplished the task for which they went to Antioch, 
are now free to leave. In the briefest of statements, the Bezan text makes clear 
that Silas decided they should not go back to Jerusalem;?? Judas apparently 
disagreed since he did go back, but alone (\dvoc, stressed in the Greek). The 
two short sentences, both introduced with 56, are effective in insinuating the 
conflict that was continuing to simmer in Antioch, a conflict that will burst out 
afresh in the final sequence of this section (see 15.36-41 below). 

Silas so far has always been the second name of the pair (cf. 15.22, 27, 
32); Judas was the leader and was described as ‘the son of the Sabbath’ (AT) 
or ‘of the father’ (D05). The name of Judas represents the very essence of 
Judaism and it is he who goes back to Jerusalem, where the church continues 
to maintain traditional teachings and practices of Judaism, including Temple 
worship and sacrifices (cf. 21.20-24, 26). He is, indeed, ‘the son of the father’ 
in the sense of representing those who uphold the faith of their ancestors. It 
should be noted, nonetheless, that there has been a shift within the Jerusalem 
church, for it will no longer be associated with Ierousalem but Hierosoluma 
(cf. 16.4, Commentary). The decision taken by James and agreed by the apostles 
and elders has caused a significant step to be taken in detaching the church 
from the traditional Jewish way of thinking, by re-formulating the conditions 
for the entry of the Gentiles so that circumcision in particular was no longer 
required. 

Silas, whose name has affinities with the original name of Paul,” will 
henceforth play an important role as the companion of Paul (cf. 15.40). He 
may have wanted to stay in Antioch to keep an eye on the situation he could 
foresee arising between Paul and Barnabas. 


[a] 15.35 Paul and Barnabas Stay On in Antioch 
15.35 Finally, the narrator turns his attention, and that of his addressee, back 
to Paul and Barnabas who have been present all through this section, though 


88. Only the Greek of Codex Bezae has an accusative-infinitive construction, which translates 
as: ‘Silas decided that they would remain’. Other witnesses interpret the clause as meaning ‘Silas 
decided to remain there’, which involves altering the Greek pronoun (see Critical Apparatus) and 
lessens the flagrant disagreement with Judas who does not stay in Antioch. 

89. DiAac, LiAgac is the Greek form of a name that ‘is perhaps derived from the Aramaic 
form of “Saul” (EWNT, HI, p. 580; cf. B-D-R, §§53.3b, n. 7; 125.2, n. 6). 
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without directly intervening since their opportunity in Ierousalem to explain 
their experiences among the Gentiles (15.12). In the Alexandrian text the 
article is omitted before both names as the pair are brought back into focus 
after the departure of Judas and Silas; in DOS a single article presents Paul and 
Barnabas as a united pair (see Critical Apparatus). Once the letter had been 
handed over and Judas had gone back to Jerusalem, they stayed on in Antioch 
for an unspecified length of time, expressed with the imperfect verb in Greek 
(&ievpiov), in just the same way as in the opening sequence of Section II 
when Paul and Barnabas wanted to stay with the disciples in Antioch (cf. 
14.28, ‘they stayed on [5:étptBov] for quite some time with the disciples’). On 
the previous occasion, they had been interrupted by the arrival of the Pharisee 
brethren who came insisting on the need for circumcision and the Law. Now, 
too, their stay will again be interrupted, as will become clear in the following 
section; this time it will be Paul himself who unsettles the situation, wanting 
to go back to the places where they had gone together in the first stage of their 
mission. For the time being, while they remain in Antioch they teach and 
announce the good news of the word of the Lord, that is the message of Jesus 
(see Excursus 1). For this latter activity, they are assisted by many other 
people, an indication that other disciples, too, have the ability and the con- 
fidence to pass on the gospel message. In fact, this had been a mark of the 
Antioch community since the early days, for it was there that men from 
Cyprus and Cyrene had gone, speaking for the first time to Greeks about the 
Lord Jesus Christ (cf. 11.20). 


[A'] 15.36-41 Conflict over John-Mark 
Overview 


The start of the new sequence is marked by a time detail (Meta 5é tivac 
nuépac, ‘After some days’). This final sequence of Section II corresponds to 
the opening sequence [A] 14.28-15.2, in so far as each one introduces a new 
conflict concerning the Gentiles. In 14.28-15.2, the cause of the conflict was 
made explicit; here, it will be merely insinuated, only becoming clearer as the 
narrative moves on in the following section. 

The conflict in this sequence concerns Paul and Barnabas, and the immedi- 
ate reason for the disagreement is John-Mark's presence with them as they go 
back to visit the churches they had established during the first stage of the 
mission. It is almost universally assumed that Barnabas is the guilty party, for 
the simple reason that Paul is considered to be infallible. That is not at all the 
view of the narrator of Acts according to the Bezan text, as will be seen 
increasingly in the final part of Acts once Paul becomes determined to visit 
Jerusalem before going to Rome, an action that Codex Bezae severely criti- 
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cizes.” Moreover, throughout the Bezan text, Barnabas is an exemplary hero, 
modelled on the patriarch Joseph, starting from his first appearance at 1.23.7! 
He serves as a guide for Paul, encouraging him and introducing him to Jesus- 
believers, notably in Ierousalem (9.27), and in Antioch (11.25-26). He was 
a Hellenistic Jew who, in common with the Hellenist disciples of Jesus in gen- 
eral, had a clear understanding of the universality of the gospel message.” It 
should be remembered that the order in which the Holy Spirit chose two from 
among the church in Antioch to undertake the mission to the Gentiles was 
Barnabas first, then Paul as Saul (cf. 13.2). John-Mark (the cousin of Barnabas 
according to Paul’s letter to the Colossians, 4.10) also demonstrates his grasp 
of the universal aspect of Jesus’ teaching, as the son of Mary in whose house 
the church was praying for Peter’s deliverance from Jewish Messianic expec- 
tations (12.12)? and also as the author of the second Gospel.™ 

Paul in contrast, for all that he insists frequently on his belief that Gentiles 
do not need to be circumcised or follow the Law, continues to think in terms 
of Israel as the Chosen People and as the point of reference for the conversion 
of the Gentiles to the Lord. This was apparent in his speech to the synagogue 
in Antioch of Pisidia (13.15-41, see Commentary, ad loc.) and will continue to 
be revealed in certain key actions throughout the second and third stages of 
his mission to the Gentiles (for example, in Lystra, 16.3; in Cenchrea, 18.18; 
in the Temple, 21.26). 

The conflict between Paul and Barnabas is made evident throughout this 
sequence by two linguistic devices that Luke uses typically to underline con- 
trast between participants. One is the absence of the article before the name of 
the person; the other is the placing of the name before the verb, as near to the 
front of the sentence as possible. By the consistent use of these two devices, 
Codex Bezae presents a picture of heightened tension compared with the 
Alexandrian text (see Critical Apparatus). Indeed, these few verses in Codex 


90. The theme of Paul's disobedience with regard to his final visit to Jerusalem is examined in 
detail by Rius-Camps, "The Gradual Awakening of Paul's Awareness of his Mission to the 
Gentiles', in T. Nicklas and M. Tilly (eds), Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte. Text, Tra- 
ditionen und antike Auslegungen (BZNW, 122; Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2003) pp. 
281-96. 

91. The character of Barnabas is studied by J. Read-Heimerdinger, ‘Barnabas in Acts: A 
Study of his Role in the Text of Codex Bezae', JSNT 72 (1998), pp. 23—66. The first mention of 
his name at Acts 1.23 in Codex Bezae is discussed in The Message of Acts, 1, pp. 129-31. His role 
is further explored with reference to 4.36 (1I, pp. 298-301). 

92. The role of the Hellenists in representing accurately the universality of Jesus' teaching is 
explored in The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 27-31. 

93. See The Message of Acts, I, p. 360. 

94. For the identification of John-Mark as Mark the evangelist, see Rius-Camps, *Qui és Joan, 
l'anomenat “Marc”? , RCatT 5 (1980), pp. 297-329. 

95. The question of the article before the names of persons in Acts is studied exhaustively by 
Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 116-44; modification to the usual word order for the 
sake of highlighting is discussed in general terms, pp. 68—70. 
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Bezae, 15.36-41 D05, display an exceptionally high concentration of linguistic 
markers that signal conflict. 


Structure and Themes 

The final sequence centres on the fierce disagreement that causes a definitive 
split between Barnabas and Paul [d]. The first three elements [a b c] present 
the build-up to the separation, and the last three [b' c" a’] the results of it. The 
correspondences between the elements of the ascending movement and those 
of the descending movement are marked: both [a] and [a’] refer to Paul's visit 
to the churches; the positions of Barnabas and Paul are restated in the same 
order [b - b’], [c - c^] each time. 


[a] 15.36 Paul's proposal to visit the brethren 

[b] 15.37 Barnabas' intention to take John-Mark 

[c] 15.38 Paul's opposition 

[d] 15.39a The split between Barnabas and Paul 

[b] 15.39b ^ Barnabas's departure to Cyprus with Mark 
[c^] 15.40 Paul leaves Antioch with Silas 

[a] 15.41 Paul visits the churches in Syria and Cilicia 


Translation 


Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 


fal 


[b] 


[c] 


Id] 


[b] 
[cl 


[a] 


15.36 After some days, Paul said to Bar- 
nabas, ‘Come on, let us go back and visit 
the brethren who are in every city, among 
whom we announced the word of the 
Lord, to see how they are’. 

37 Barnabas was resolved to take along 
with them John who was recognized as 
Mark. 

38 Paul, however, did not wish to, saying 
that the one who had withdrawn from 
them from Pamphylia onwards and had 
not accompanied them to the work to 
which they had been sent, this man he 
forbade to be with them. 

39a There developed sharp disagreement 
with the result that they separated from 
each other. 

39b Then Barnabas, taking Mark, sailed 
to Cyprus. 

40 Paul, having welcomed Silas, left after 
being commended to the grace of the 
Lord by the brethren. 

41 He went through Syria and through 
Cilicia, strengthening the churches and 
handing over the commands of the elders. 


15.36 After some days, to Barnabas Paul 
said, ‘Come on, let us go back and visit 
the brethren in all the cities in which we 
announced the word of the Lord, to see 
how they are’. 

37 Barnabas wanted to take along, in 
addition, John called Mark. 


38 Paul, however, held that the one who 
had withdrawn from them from Pam- 
phylia onwards and had not gone with 
them to the work, they were not to take 
this man along. 


39a There developed sharp disagreement 
with the result that they separated from 
each other, 

39b and that Barnabas, taking Mark, 
sailed away to Cyprus. 

40 Paul, having choosen Silas, left after 
being commended to the grace of the 
Lord by the brethren. 

41 He went through Syria and Cilicia, 
strengthening the churches. 
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Critical Apparatus 


15.36 (cimev) mpdc BapvoBav (+ 6 33. 69. 1175. 1837. 2344) Taos B P” N 
AC ¥ 81 Ilo (+ D) TT. mpdc Bap. D, ait Paulus ad Barnaban d E H L P 049. 
056. 1739 IR gig 1 vg". 

The article before Paul in DOS, reinforced by his position in the sentence, 
is an indication that he remains in focus (cf. 15.35 DO5 above), and that 
Barnabas in comparison is not now the centre of attention; the effect is to 
portray Paul as the dominating character at this point. In the Alexandrian text, 
both participants continue to have equal narrative status. 


(aSeApouc) kata móňiv Tacav B PN A C 33. 69. 927. 1270 I x. m. rA. H L 
P 049. 056 IR Il tovc x. ma. TOA. D 36. 257. 383. 431- 453. 614. 618. 913. 
1518. 1611. 1799. 2138. 2147. 2412 pc 1 sy?" — £v ofc (xarnyystAauev) B 
P” & rell ll év oic D, penes quos d. 

According to B03, Paul's proposal is focused on the cities in which the 
message has been announced, whereas by means of the three vil of DOS (the 
repetition of the article touc, the word order of mãoav móAiv and the mascu- 
line relative pronoun oic), the proposal in that text is focused on the brethren 
to whom the message has been announced. 


15.37 (BapvaBac &) igouAero B ^ & A C E ¥ 33. 81. 104. 323. 614. 945. 
1175. 1270. 1611. 1739. 1891. 2344, volebat d | -evoato H L P 049. 056 IK Il 
-eueto D gig.— (cuumapoAofkiv) xai tov 'looávvny B N 81. 88. 614. 1611. 
2412 pc | xai le. P” A C E V 049. 36. 1175. 1241. 1505 pm | tov "lo. HL P 
056. 33"4. 424 pm Il’ ladvnv D / ' lo&vvnv 323. 1739. 1891 al, Iohannen d 1 p 
vg™ sa.— (tov) kaħoúpevov B P &* A E H L P 049. 056 JR Il émx- D, qui 
cognominatur d X? C Y 33. 81. 614. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739 al. 

B03 uses the verb BovAouai in the imperfect, ‘he wanted’; DOS has the 
verb BouAevouai in the aorist, which takes on the sense of ‘decided, resolved’ 
(see Bailly, BouAcvopat, ‘avec l'inf. décider de’). B03 plays down the signi- 
ficance of Barnabas’ wish further, by saying that he ‘wanted to take along, in 
addition, John called Mark’, where the name of John is arthrous since he has 
already been mentioned as the companion of Barnabas and Paul. DOS is more 
categorical and the conflict is more evident: he *was resolved to take along 
with them John who was recognized as Mark’; the absence of the article before 
John is an indication that the choice was not expected (Read-Heimerdinger, 
The Bezan Text, p. 129). 

The force of the distinction between the verb xaAéw and the compound 
£mikoAéco lies in the fact that Luke consistently uses the latter to refer to the 
function of a character that is either active (present, cf. Barnabas, 1.23; John- 
Mark, 12.12; 15.37) or dormant (aorist, cf. Barnabas, 4.36; John-Mark, 12.25). 
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15.38 n£iov B PR rell ll ov eBovheto Atycov D, nolebat dicens d 1 (sy? aeth). 

Once again, B03 plays down the tension, saying that Paul ‘held that’, 
(&Eideo, ‘consider fitting’, B-A-G, 2a; with the imperfect conferring the sense 
of insistence). D05 is more categorical in expressing Paul's opposition to Bar- 
nabas, using the verb BovAouan. 


(tov) &moorávra B q^ N rell il -orjcavra D (-oramioavra A | hiis qui 
discesserunt d!). 

B03 reads the intransitive second aorist participle of apiornu. If the first 
aorist of DOS, atootnoavta, is transitive, it is obviously erroneous since there 
is no complement (cf. Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 98, ‘impossible parce 
que transitif’). However, the D05 reading may be compared with the first 
aorist participle Siactnoavtec at 27.28 where it is clearly intransitive. On that 
basis, there is a case for accepting the DOS reading here as displaying an 
accepted, though rare, use. In any case, it is the lectio difficilior, which is 
more likely to have been corrected by other manuscripts than to be a corrup- 
tion of the intransitive form of an exemplar. 


(ove Odvta) auroic B P% R rell ll om. D (simul venerunt d!).— (Epyov) sic 6 
éméupOnoav D, in quo missi erant d c w vg *T Il om. B "^ N rell. 

The absence of the dative pronoun avtoic in DOS is accounted for by the 
presence of the phrase eic ô éréup@noav in that text, rendering the pronoun 
unnecessary. 


urj cuurapoAaufáveiv roórov B B™ v | um -Aofiv t. H L P 049. 056 I | 
ToUrov pr) -Aauáveww PE“? gig vg*cl Il v. ur) Elvan oùv auroic D (hunc non 
adsumerent secum d). 

The wording of B03 considers the presence of John-Mark with Paul and 
Barnabas from the point of view of their action, they being the subject of the 
infinitive cuumapoAappáveiv, and roUTov being the direct object. In contrast, 
the wording of D05 focuses on the action of John-Mark, he being the subject, 
as the accusative pronoun ToUTov, of the infinitive slvai. The Latin page d5 
is a conflation of both readings. 


15.39 tov te (56 H 049. 1. 330 d bo™) Bapvafav mapoAafóvra vov Mapkov 
éxmgGoa B PR rell ll tote BapvaBac mapoAofc t. Map. &mÀcevoev Da b c 
gig vg? (Barnabas vero adsumpto Marco navigaverunt d). 

In B03, the sentence continues to be dependent on the conjunction core, 
in parallel to the previous infinitive &roxcpic0rjvai, as an additional result. 
The subject of the infinitive éxmAetoai is thus in the accusative. D05, on the 
other hand, marks a new sentence with the conjunction tote expressing a con- 
cluding result of a previous scene (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 
212-13; 218-19), with the verb having a finite form and the subject in the 
nominative. The verb is the simple mAsUco, rather than the compound £kmAeUco 
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of B03. The absence of the article before Barnabas maintains the contrast between 
him and Paul (as in vv. 37, 38), whereas in B03 the presence of the article has 
the effect of lessening the conflict (The Bezan Text, p. 130). 


15.40 émAcEGuevoc (ZiAGv) B $7 8 rell ll -SeEcuevoc D, suscepit d. 
B03 reads the verb émAéyouai, ‘choose’, whereas DOS reads émdexouai, 
‘welcome’, suggesting that Silas was ready to accompany him. 


(Tfj xXápimi) Tod Kupiou B p^ & A DP 33. 81. 181. 1409. 1837. 2344 ar c dem p 
ph’ m vg"** sa | tod @soô p? C E H L P V 049. 056. 614. 945. 1175. 1241. 
1739 IR a b gig p ph* w vg?" sy?" bo; Chr Thret Il kupiou D*, domini d. 

The expression tfj xapiti ToU Kupiou is arthrous in B03 as also the Cor- 
rector E of D05; the anarthrous form in the first hand of D05 corresponds to 
the fixed expression of the Lxx. 


UNO (ràv aSeAhcav) B PRN rell ll awd D, a (fratribus) d. 

umd is the correct preposition to introduce the agent of the passive verb 
trapadobeic. When a6 replaces Und, it is with verbs of sending, especially 
with the prefix &ró-. Since D05 is consistent in following this rule (see Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp.184—87), the preposition &ró here can be 
seen to express the departure of Paul from the brethren who commended him 
to the grace of the Lord. 


15.41 (8ujpxero SÈ) mv Xupíav koi mwv Kidixiav B D V 88. 1646 ll t. Zu. x. Ki. 
NACEHL P 049. 056. 614. 945. 1175. 1241. 1739 IR | Sia rfc 2-ac x. Tie 
K-ac $5. 

B03 and DOS treat the two areas of Syria and Cilicia as quite distinct, while 
M01 groups them together. 


(&kAnoíac) tapadidouc (-Bóvrec sy"; Ephr) tac évroAàc TAV mpeoPuTEpcov 
D (tradens autem mandatum presbyterorum d, praecipiens custodire praece- 
pta apostolorum et seniorum a ar b c dem gig ph ro w vg" sy'™®; Ephr) Il om. 
B p^ O9 w rell. 

In DOS, Paul is said to hand over ‘the commands of the elders’, in accord- 
ance with earlier readings of DOS that emphasized the role of this group (cf. 
15.5 D05, 12 DOS). 


Commentary 


[a] 15.36 Paul's Proposal to Visit the Brethren 

15.36 The previous sequence concluded with a positive and harmonious 
picture of Paul and Barnabas, and many others, teaching in Antioch and 
announcing the good news of the gospel there. No end was specified for this 
situation, but it does not last long since, ‘after some days’, Paul has the idea to 
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go back to see the brethren he had got to know with Barnabas during their 
earlier missionary activity. The two texts present differently the way he makes 
the suggestion to Barnabas. 

In the Alexandrian text, the spotlight falls, as it were, equally on both 
Barnabas and Paul as they are mentioned without the article in Greek;® at 
the same time, the position of Paul after Barnabas (‘said to Barnabas Paul’, 
lit.) disrupts the expected order of the speaker before the addressee, and thus 
maintains Paul as the dominant figure. The plan he puts to Barnabas is that 
they should visit the brethren in all the places where they had preached the 
word of the Lord, the message of Jesus (see Excursus 1). 

In the introduction to Paul’s plan in Codex Bezae, the leading role of Paul 
is underlined even more than in the Alexandrian text. At 15.35, a single article 
had presented Paul and Barnabas as a united pair (see Critical Apparatus, ad 
loc.); now the article is maintained before Paul as he takes the initiative to 
formulate a plan, and its omission before Barnabas has the effect of disrupting 
the harmony and equality between them.” According to the Bezan text, it is the 
brethren who are very much the centre of Paul’s concern: he refers to them as 
‘[those] who are in every city’ and ‘[those] among whom’ they had preached 
the word of the Lord. 

Whether in the Alexandrian text or Codex Bezae, the tone of Paul’s words 
is not one of an invitation,” nor of a simple exhortation, but of a command.” 
His intention is not to take the mission to the Gentiles to new countries but to 
go back to the places where they already knew there were believers. The 
motive behind his strategy is not yet made clear — he simply wants to see 
*how they are'. The real reason will be seen (especially in the Bezan text) 
once Paul arrives in the cities where he wanted to see the brethren (see 16.4 
Commentary). 


96. Names of persons in Greek are normally prefaced with the article; omission of the article 
has the effect of drawing attention to the person for one reason or another. Several examples of 
this are seen throughout the sequence (see comments in the Overview above). At 15.35, the article 
was omitted before both names in the AT (see Critical Apparatus, ad loc.) as the pair were 
brought back into focus after the departure of Judas and Silas, with whom they were contrasted 
because they stayed in Antioch. 

97. Although at 15.35 and 15.36 the name of Paul has the article but not that of Barnabas, the 
reason for the omission of the article before Barnabas is different in each case because of the dif- 
ferent grammatical roles of the two names: at v. 35, the two names are in the nominative, con- 
joined by Kai; at v. 36, Paul is in the nominative and Barnabas is preceded by a preposition. If 
Paul and Barnabas continued to be working together in harmony, the article could be expected to 
be maintained before his name; it may also be that without the article, Barnabas is one person 
among the ‘many others’, highlighted as Paul singles him out to talk to him. 

98. The particle 5rj, more intensive than 5€, has already been seen at 5.8 D05*; 13.2 (cf. 6.3 
A02; Lk. 2.15). 

99. The aorist subjunctive émoxecopeba (cf. Lk. 2.15) is the equivalent of an aorist impera- 
tive: cf. Acts 6.3; 13.2. 
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[b] 15.37 Barnabas’ Intention to Take John-Mark 

15.37 Barnabas is now singled out in the spotlight as his reaction to Paul's 
plan is presented, the connective é preparing for an element of discord. 
According to the Alexandrian text, Barnabas expresses his wish to take John 
along with them, too, the term kaAouutvov, ‘being called’ (lit.), introducing the 
name Mark by which he was known (cf. ‘Judas called Barabbas/Barsabbas, 
15.22). The name of John is prefaced with the article, a sign that his 
association with Paul and Barnabas continued to be an active memory. He had 
gone with them when they had first gone out from Antioch (13.5b), but had 
left them once they were in Pamphylia and gone back to Hierosoluma (13.13), 
the unstated reason being that he did not agree with Paul's methods and domi- 
nance (see Commentary, ad loc.). He may have been in Antioch at this time, 
since he will leave from there with Barnabas before the end of the sequence. 

The feelings of Barnabas are expressed more forcefully in the Bezan text, 
where he is said to have decided to take John along with them, not in addition 
but as a person who was indispensable in Barnabas’ judgement; the reason for 
his decision is made evident in the description of John as émixaAoupevov, using 
the present tense of the participle that has been used at other places in Acts to 
designate the recognition of the function of a character (see Critical Appar- 
atus; also Excursus 2). The role of John, as was noted when he was first intro- 
duced in chapter 12,'°' is as the keeper of the gospel for which he is known as 
‘Mark’, the name under which he will go to Cyprus with Barnabas (cf. 
15.39b). This function had not been acknowledged when Barnabas and Paul 
had taken him along with them to Antioch (12.25, where the aorist participle 
&mikAnÉfvra was used to indicate an inactive function), nor when he had 
accompanied them from Antioch on their earlier journey where he is simply 
referred to as ‘John’ (cf. 13.5, 13); here in Antioch, however, his role is again 
actively recognized. 

Barnabas obviously has a reason for wanting John to accompany him and 
Paul as they go back to visit the communities founded on the first visit, and in 
the Bezan text it is made clear: he is to be with them in his function as Mark, 
maintaining the truth of the gospel in those places where Barnabas must have 
missed his presence on the earlier journey, as Paul repeatedly went to the 
synagogues giving precedence to the Jews over the Gentiles in contradiction 
to the universal message of Jesus. Now that Paul is in possession of the decree 
from the apostles and elders, which strengthens his position to some extent, it 
is no wonder that Barnabas insists on having the back up of John-Mark in 
order to combat Paul's attitude to the Jews. It will become clear once Paul 
arrives in the cities they had previously visited that Barnabas was not wrong 
in anticipating trouble. 


100. The name of Barnabas is the first word in the sentence and the article is omitted (see 
Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 128—29). 

101. John-Mark's earlier appearances are discussed in The Message of Acts, I, pp. 360, 390, 
with reference to 12.12 and 12.25 respectively. 
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[c] 15.38 Paul’s Opposition 

15.38 The confrontation between Barnabas and Paul continues, with the Greek 
connective 5¢ again marking the opposition between them. Now, the name of 
Paul is singled out, as was that of Barnabas at the beginning of the previous 
sentence.!” The imperfect tense of the Greek verb (though a different verb in 
each text) gives the sense of a repeated insistence, echoing the imperfect 
describing the position of Barnabas in 15.37. This was not a quick disagree- 
ment but an argument that was maintained over some time. 

In the Bezan text, he opposes Barnabas’s decision with his own will, and 
this is where the heart of the conflict lies. In justification, he invokes the fact 
that he had left them in Pamphylia and so from that point on had not accom- 
panied them while they were carrying out the work for which they had been 
sent. The reference is to their commissioning by the Holy Spirit, ratified by 
the church in Antioch (13.2-4). His refusal is categorical, referring to John- 
Mark with a disrespectful ‘this man’! and forbidding him to be with them.'“ 
He makes no comment on John-Mark’s reasons for having withdrawn from 
them early on in the mission, nor on Barnabas’ reasons for wanting him to be 
with them now. It is this silence that has caused Paul’s opposition to be inter- 
preted as justified but, as always, Luke’s silence is eloquent and needs also to 
be listened to. 

As before, the conflict is somewhat attenuated in the Alexandrian text 
account, where Paul is said to have ‘held’ (in the sense of ‘thought appro- 
priate’) that they should not take John-Mark with them, on the same grounds 
as in the Bezan text but without any mention of their being ‘sent’ to their work. 
He takes up the same verb as Barnabas used (ouptrapaAauBaves, ‘take along’), 
stating his position as a straightforward opposition to the wish of Barnabas. 


[d] 15.39a The Split between Barnabas and Paul 

15.39a Things finally come to a head, when the conflict is so intense that 
Luke refers to it as a mapoBvopdc, ‘sharp disagreement’! Paul and Barnabas, 
despite being chosen as a pair by the Holy Spirit (cf. 13.2-4), ‘separate from 
each other’. It is no coincidence that Luke uses exactly the same verb (àrro- 
Xcpéc) to describe this separation as the one he used when John-Mark sep- 
arated from them in Pamphylia (cf. 13.13). The difference is that this time it is 
John-Mark who is the cause of the split, but the repetition of the verb is a way 


102. Not only is the name the first word in the sentence, preceding even the verb, but it is 
again anarthrous, signalling the ongoing conflict between Paul and Barnabas. 

103. Both texts read the demonstrative pronoun ToUTov, but its position at the front of the 
sentence in DO5 confers on it a more marked note of disrespect. 

104. The negative infinitive expresses a prohibition: ‘il défendait: ce verbe traduit l'infinitif 
d'ordre ur) elvan’ (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 99). 

105. Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, p. 440, rapoEucyóc: ‘a severe argument based 
on intense difference of opinion’. 
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of signalling that the reason behind the division, for Barnabas as much as for 
John-Mark, is the impossibility for John to exercise his function as Mark 
while Paul is in charge of the mission. 


[b] 15.39b Barnabas's Departure to Cyprus with Mark 

15.39b Following the separation, Barnabas and Paul will go their separate 
ways. The Alexandrian text links Barnabas' departure for Cyprus with John- 
Mark directly to the split, as a second result of the intense disagreement that 
follows on from the first (see Critical Apparatus). Codex Bezae, on the other 
hand, presents it as the final outcome of the preceding narrative, so according 
it greater prominence. 

Cyprus is Barnabas’ native country (cf. 4.36), as well as being the first 
place visited on the initial journey with Paul but where no new disciples were 
made, although there are various indications that there were already believers 
there.’ This departure across the sea, intensified with the compound verb 
‘sailed away’ in the Alexandrian text, marks the definitive exodus of Barnabas 
from the confines of Judaism.’” It is significant that John-Mark is referred to 
only by his adopted name of Mark at this point: he finally enjoys full freedom 
to exercise his function, in the company of Barnabas. It may be justifiably 
supposed that Cyprus was only the beginning of their joint venture and that 
the whole of the earlier journey will be repeated in due course, for Barnabas 
has already expressed the concern that Mark should visit also the other com- 
munities founded by Paul and himself. 

Neither of these two characters, the one representing the prophetic gifts of 
encouragement and exhortation and the other the proclamation of the gospel, 
will be referred to again by Luke, a sure sign that their activity is in full har- 
mony with the message of Jesus as presented by Luke in his first volume (see 
General Introduction, S1). 


[c^] 15.40 Paul Leaves Antioch with Silas 

15.40 Just as the name of Barnabas was placed at the front of the previous 
sentence in the Bezan text (following the initial connective which must stand 
in first position in Greek), so now the name of Paul stands as the first word 


106. In Salamis, although ‘the word of the Lord’ was proclaimed in the synagogues, there is 
no report of belief in Jesus. In Paphos, the episode concludes with the proconsul believing but, 
according to the Bezan text, the object of this belief is limited to God, which is not the same as 
belief in Jesus, and he was not baptized (see Commentary, ad loc.). However, the Hellenist 
disciples who left Hierosoluma at the time of Stephen’s death had gone to Cyprus among other 
places, preaching the gospel to Jews (11.19); and it was ‘men from Cyprus and Cyrene’ who had 
first preached the gospel in Antioch to Gentiles (11.20). 

107. The sea represents the direction of an exodus, in the sense of a departure from religious 
enslavement, in Luke's writings: cf. Lk. 5.27 D05; 17.2, 6; Acts 10.6, 32; 17.14; 27.30, 38, 40; 
28.4. See The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 248, 261 on the force of the symbol for Peter in Caesarea. 
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in the new sentence." The contrast between them is thus underlined, as also 
Barnabas’ choice of Mark is contrasted with Paul's choice of Silas. Although 
Silas has already been present in the narrative, he has not been anticipated as 
Paul's choice. ? The Bezan text recorded that he had stayed in Antioch 
(15.34) without giving any explanation for his decision; that the same text 
now says that Paul *welcomed Silas', would seem to indicate that it had some- 
thing to do with Paul and that he was already disposed to work alongside him. 

As Paul leaves with Silas, he is entrusted to ‘the grace of the Lord’ by the 
church in Antioch, just as Barnabas and Saul had been when they first left 
Antioch for their mission (cf. 14.26). Thus it is clear that the church gives 
them their support and understands that they will need the help of the Lord for 
what they propose to do. That is not the same as saying that they give them 
approval — on the contrary, the more they understand about Paul's plan, which 
goes contrary to the plan of Jesus, the more they will realize that he needs 
divine grace. 


[a] 15.41 Paul Visits the Churches in Syria and Cilicia 


15.41 The narrative continues in the singular, viewing Paul's journey with 
Silas as being under his leadership and at his initiative. He goes through the 
two regions named in the letter from Jerusalem, both Syria and Cilicia. 
Although his original plan had been to visit the brethren ‘in all the cities’ 
where they had preached the good news, he obviously does not want to be in 
the same places as Barnabas and Mark. His route to the various places there- 
fore follows the reverse itinerary, going via the north rather than the south.'!° 
In fact, neither Syria nor Cilicia was mentioned as having been visited with 
Barnabas, but taking them as starting points has the further advantage of their 
being able to deliver the letter addressed to the Gentiles in these places. It presum- 
ably allowed Paul to visit his home town of Tarsus, too (cf. 9.11, 30; 11.25). 
In these regions, Paul undertakes two activities in the churches. The first is 
to strengthen them, in the same way as Peter strengthened the brethren on his 
journey between Caearea and Hierosoluma (cf. 11.2 D05); likeweise Paul and 
Barnabas, the disciples in Lystra, Iconium and Antioch of Pisidia; and Judas 
and also Silas, the brethren in Syrian Antioch. The other activity, related only 
by the Bezan text, is to give them the Jerusalem letter, described as ‘the com- 


108. Both names are anarthrous in D05, underlining yet again the contrast between them (Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 130). 

109. The fact that nothing prepares for Paul's choice of Silas accounts for the absence of the 
article before his name (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 129); it is also a way of contrast- 
ing him with Barnabas' choice of Mark in the previous verse. 

110. In the first century, before the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans, Syria was the pro- 
vince that stretched to the north of Judaea, reaching as far as the capital of Antioch; Cilicia lay at 
its north-western border, stretching westwards along the south coast of Asia Minor (Atlas of the 
Bible, pp. 170—74). 
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mands of the elders’. This description of the letter betrays yet again (cf. 15.5 
D05, 12 DOS) the leading role played by the elders, under the direction of 
James, in deciding the conditions for the entry of the Gentiles into the Church. 
It is becoming clearer that transmitting the contents of the letter is a key 
motive for Paul’s journey, when he will hope to show to the Jews he goes to 
meet that the conditions for the admission of the Gentiles can be justified from 
the Scriptures and have been agreed in Jerusalem. 
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III. THE SECOND PHASE OF THE MISSION TO THE GENTILES 
(MACEDONIA AND GREECE) 
16.1-18.23 


General Overview 


The third section of this part of Acts takes up the theme of Paul's journeys, 
also the theme of the first section. Between the two, there has been the 
meeting with the apostles and the elders in Ierousalem to settle the question of 
the conditions for the admission of the Gentiles into the Church (14.28- 
15.29). The outcome of the meeting was set out in a letter addressed to the 
Gentiles of Antioch, Syria and Cilicia (15.23b-29). Following its delivery to 
the brethren in Antioch (15.30-31), Paul took it to the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia, accompanied by Silas who was one of the two leaders sent from 
Jerusalem (no longer called 'lepoucoAru, cf. 15.30-35, Overview) to take the 
letter to Antioch (15.40-41, cf. 15.22, 32-34). Barnabas had not accompanied 
him because he had separated from Paul and gone to Cyprus with John-Mark 
(15.36-39). The split was caused by the fierce disagreement over Barnabas' 
decision (15.37 D05; wish, AT) that John-Mark should go with them when 
Paul had expressed his intention to go back to visit the churches they had 
founded on their earlier journey (Cyprus, Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra 
and Derbe). Indeed, with Barnabas and Mark having gone to Cyprus (15.39b), 
Paul had taken the northerly route overland, visiting the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia (15.41) and delivering the letter from Jerusalem (DOS). 

Once Paul is on his way, and after visiting the northerly regions that he 
had been to with Barnabas, he is seen heading westwards, though the reason 
for this direction is not apparent until much later when, in the fourth part of 
Acts at 19.21, Paul reveals that he knew it was God's plan for him to go to 
Rome. A series of divine interventions occurs meanwhile, in the early verses 
of this section, to keep him moving along a westerly route until he finally 
crosses over the sea into Macedonia. The majority of this section will take 
place in Macedonia and Greece. 

At the very point of crossing over from Asia to Macedonia, the *we'-group 
appear, for the first time in the narrative of the Alexandrian text but for a sec- 
ond, or even third, time in the text of Codex Bezae (cf. 11.28; 13.14). Their 
role will be to act as prompts and guides to Paul in order to keep him focused 
on the mission to the Gentiles that has been entrusted to him (see General 
Introduction, SV). 
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The end point of the section, and also the third part of Acts, has been 
identified at 18.23 by noting the inherent unity of the narrative from 18.24 to 
the end of the book of Acts, as discussed in the General Introduction, $XII. 


Structure and Themes 

As in the first section that dealt with the journey undertaken by Barnabas and 
Paul (13.1—14.27), the progress in the narrative in this section is again marked 
by successive stages in the journey. This time, Paul is the leader from the 
start, accompanied by Silas then also Timothy (16.3), and briefly by an 
anonymous group referred to as ‘we’ (16.10-17; see General Introduction, 
$VIIT). Eight sequences are identified, with the first [A] and the last [A^] 
forming introductory and concluding narrative passages. Several sequences 
are composed of smaller episodes arranged in a variety of patterns. The two 
central sequences, [D-D’], represent the climax of Jewish opposition to Paul 
and Silas in this section. 


[A] 1614 Prolegomena 
[B] 16.5-10 Crossing into Macedonia 
[C]  16.11-40 Macedonia I: Philippi 
[C-A] 16.11-12 Journey to Philippi 
[C-B] 1613-15 Lydia 
[C-C] 16.16-24 Imprisonment 
[C-B] 1625-34 The Philippian jailor 
[C-C] 16.35-39 Release from prison 
[(C-A] 16.40 Departure from Philippi 
[D] 17.1-9 Macedonia II: Thessalonica 
[D'  17.10-13 Macedonia III: Beroea 
[C]  17.14-34 Greece I: Athens 
[C-A] 17.14-15 Journey to Athens 
[C’-B} 17.16-18 Paulin the synagogue and in the market place 
[C-B'] 17.19-34 Paulin the Areopagus 
[B] 18.1-17 Greece I: Corinth 
[B'-A] 18.1-11 Tn the synagogue 
[B'-A'] 18.12-17 Before the proconsul Gallio 
[A] 1818-23 Epilogue 


[A] 16.1-4 Prolegomena 
Overview 


These verses at the beginning of the second phase of the mission to the Gen- 
tiles form a preparatory sequence, which sets the scene for the expansion of 
the mission beyond the territory covered during the earlier stage. The mention 
of ‘those nations’ in the opening clause of Codex Bezae serves as a bridge to 
move the narrative on from the previous sectic.., ~ ‘ch had concluded with 
the naming of Syria and Cilicia. The circumcision of Timothy, a son of mixed 
Jewish-Gentile parentage, constitutes a new strategy devised by Paul to 
prepare for his continuing attempts to win over his fellow-Jews to belief in 
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Jesus as the Messiah: he shows that he is ready to encourage those believers of 
Jewish origin to continue to adhere to the Jewish Law. 


Structure and Themes 
The main point of interest in this preparatory sequence is Paul’s meeting of 
Timothy and his circumcision of him. The theme of circumcision was raised 
in the previous section by the insistence of some of the Pharisee believers on 
the need to circumcise the Gentile disciples (cf. 15.1, 5). Here, the idea is 
taken further, by raising the question of circumcision among Jewish believers. 
The action takes place in Derbe, Lystra and Iconium, the furthest cities 
visited by Paul and Barnabas during the first phase of the mission, but now 
returned to at the outset of his return visit. 


[a] 16.1a Paul's arrival in Derbe and Lystra 

[b] 16.1b-2 Introduction of Timothy 

[c] 163a Paul wishes to take Timothy with him 

[c] 16.3b Circumcision of Timothy 

[b'] 163c  Timothy's parentage 

[a] 16.4 Preaching and transmission of Jerusalem decree 


Translation 
Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[al 16.1a Having gone through those nations, 16.1a He went down both to Derbe and 
he went down to Derbe and Lystra. also to Lystra. 
[b] 1b There, there was a certain disciple by 1b There was a certain disciple there by 


[c] 
ic] 
i 
[a] 


the name of Timothy, the son of a Jewish 
woman believer but of a Greek father, 
2 who was well spoken of by the brethren 
in Lystra and Iconium. 

3a This man, Paul wanted him to go out 
with him; 

3b and he took him and circumcised him 
because of the local Jews in that place 

3e (for his father, they all knew that he 
had been Greek). 

4 Going through the cities, they preached 
to them and delivered to them with all 
boldness the Lord Jesus, the Messiah, at 
the same time delivering also the com- 
mands of the apostles and elders who 
were in Hierosoluma. 


the name of Timothy, the son of a Jewish 
woman believer but of a Greek father, 
2 who was well spoken of by the brethren 
in Lystra and Iconium. 

3a This man, Paul wanted him to go out 
with him; 

3b and he took him and circumcised him 
because of the local Jews in that place 

3c (for they all knew that his father had 
been Greek). 

4 As they were travelling through the 
cities, they delivered to them for their observ- 
ance the rules that had been decided by 
the apostles and elders who were in 
Hierosoluma. 


Critical Apparatus 


The text of chapter 16 has a high incidence of variant readings, with over 
a third (34.6%) of the Bezan text affected by variation, which is second only 
to the 40% of variant text found in chapter 18. Around half of that variation 
is made up of material not read by the Alexandrian text, a proportion that is 
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exceptionally high compared with other chapters of Acts (overall, the Bezan 
text of Acts is only 6.6% longer than the AT — the usual figure of 10% that is 
bandied around is an exaggeration of the calculations based on a reconstituted, 
fictitious ‘Western’ text; see Metzger, Commentary, p. 223). A further third of 
the variation in chapter 16 is made up of alternative material (that is, it exists 
in the AT but in a different lexical or grammatical form); the remaining varia- 
tion is made up of word order differences, or material present in the AT but 
not in DOS. (All figures are taken from Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, 
pp. 6-21, where further comparison of the amount of variation in the narrative 
compared with speech is presented.) 


16.1 Katyvmoev é B 57^ N rell Il Ashby 8 tà Fyn tara Kat. D 
(Pertransiens gentes istas d) a (b gig) vgP? (sy"™®; Cass).— koi eic AépBnv B 
ped A v 33"4. 36. 69. 181. 242. 257. 431. 453. 467. 522. 614. 913. 1108. 
1175. 1270. 1595. 1611. 1739. 1799. 1891. 1898. 2138. 2298. 2344. 2412. 
2495 al sy" | om. 39^ ll cic Aép. D, Derben d & C E H L P 049. 056 W latt 
sy? ""*. Cass.— kai eic Auorpav B P” & A V 81. 181. 257. 467. 614. 913. 
1108. 1175. 1505. 1518. 1611. 1799. 1838. 1898. 2138. 2344. 2412. 2495 
sy": Theoph Il kai Ac. D C E H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR gig vg sa. 

A series of variants characterizes the opening of the new section. DOS links 
it closely with the previous sentence, referring to Syria and Cilicia, which Paul 
visited when he left Antioch with Silas, as rà vn roGra; the towns of Derbe 
and Lystra are then introduced without particular highlighting, as being the 
cities he was heading for according to his plan set out in the last sequence (cf. 
15.36); the single preposition cic groups the cities as a unit, because they are 
the combined goal of Paul's journey according to the plan in his mind. 

B03 omits any reference to the areas of Syria and Cilicia (as it had also 
omitted any reference to the delivery of the commands of the elders in those 
places, cf. 15.41), and therefore underlines the arrival of Paul in the next cities, 
treating each one as independent with the repetition of not only the preposition 
giç but also Kat. 


fiv éxei B 957^ R rell, erat ibi d Il èx. Av D. 

The variant involves simply the word order. The placing of the adverb 
before the verb in DOS underlines the location and thus stresses that Timothy 
was already there, in the area of Derbe and Lystra (according to B03, in Lystra 
alone since the town was named independently in the previous sentence), as 
a disciple. The description of Timothy that follows in 16.2 indicates that the 
area he was associated with was general and wide (Lystra and Iconium), and 
yet also specific (£v toic rómoic £ksivoic, v. 3). 

The word order of DOS may, possibly, express a play on words, already 
noticed at 7.4 (The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 51, 73), that frequently occurs in 
the Hebrew Bible in order to hide the unutterable name of the divine in two 
successive steps: 1) the consonants DU represent the word ‘name’ (shem) or 
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‘there’ (sham), according to the vocalization, and 2) 717", the consonants for 
the name of God, also represent the third person of the verb ‘to be’. In conse- 
quence, the phrase éxei fjv is found in the LXX as a translation of the Hebrew 
device to express the name, and presence, of God (cf. 1 Samuel 19.3). Here in 
Acts 16.1b, there is a suggestive echo of the hidden meaning of éxet fjv in the 
next two words presenting Timothy, óvóuori Tiuó6coc, where éxet (represent- 
ing OW, ‘name’) corresponds to dvoyati, and Tiyo8eos, meaning ‘honouring 
God’, corresponds to fv (representing 777", YHWH). 


16.3 (fj&cicav yap) &ravrec B 59 ^4 & A E H L P Y 040. 056. 33. 1739 IR 
Il rávrec D, omnes d ^ C 69. 181. 255. 917. 1175. 1646. 1828. 1874. 1898 
pc vg — Stı "EAM 6 rathp avro (Umipxev) B p & A C V 36. 69. 81. 181. 
242. 431. 453. 467. 522 945. 1175. 1739. 1837. 1891. 1898. 2298. 2344 pc vg 
co l| tov matépa auroU (+ amavrec 257. 383. 614. 913. 1505. 1518. 1611. 
1799. 1838. 2138. 2147. 2412. 2495) ot: "EXAnv D, patrem eius quod Graecus 
esset d PPIE H I P 049. 056. (614) IR gig sy". 

B03 (with &01) has a tendency to read atrac against mac in D05 at places 
of variant reading, so stressing 'all without exception' (see Read-Heimerdinger, 
‘The Distinction between &rac and mac in the Work of Luke’, forthcoming). 

B03 expresses the matter concerning Timothy's father in an indirect 
statement, saying that ‘they knew that...’, where the imperfect tense Unjpxev 
would normally signify that ‘he had been’ Greek, that is, that he is no longer 
living. D05 uses the typically Greek construction of prolepsis to express the 
same facts more forcefully: the subject of the content clause (introduced by 
OT) is first stated as the object of the main clause (Delebecque, Les Deux 
Actes, pp. 205-206, who cites several other instances of the same construc- 
tion, even more common in the DO5 text than in the AT). 


16.4 coc & Siemopevovto (Tac móňsic) B 77. N rell il Sitpxóutvoi & D, 
circumeuntes autem d (gig; Ephr). 

The introduction to the sentence is expressed by an imperfect verb in a cir- 
cumstantial clause of time in B03, and with a present participle of the same 
verb in DOS. 


mapediSocav altoic B PM” v rell Il tajpuocov xoi Tap. aù. (- K. Tap. au. 
sy"*- Ephr) petà máonc mappnoíac tov kúpiov 'Inooóv Xpicróv D, praedica- 
bant et tradebant eis cum omnem fiduciam dominum lesum Christum d (sys. 
Ephr).— $vA&cotiv Ta Sdypata Tà Kexpipéva Ud rv &mootóAcv B PPE” 
N rell ll &pa mapadiSdvtec Kai tac Evtohac (+ táv DË) àmooróAcv D*, simul 
tradentes et mandata apostolorum d. 

B03 has Paul and Silas undertake one action, that of delivering the letter, 
expressed as ‘the rules decided by the apostles...’, so that the churches would 
observe them. 

DO5 sees them as undertaking two actions, presented in a double structure 
that is highly emphatic. First, the actions are stated on their own with two 
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finite aorist verbs — extipuocov «ai mapedidooav. Then, they are re-stated: first, 
with the manner of the preaching described, and the contents specified; then, 
with the repetition of the second verb as a present participle, and again its 
contents specified. The contents of the preaching is potentially ambiguous, in 
that the Greek phrase tov xipiov Incotv Xpicróv can be construed as one 
single component (‘the Lord Jesus Christ’), or as two with the verb eivai 
implied (‘that the Lord was Jesus, the Messiah’); in so far as the message was 
directed to a Jewish audience (rather than the churches), it is more likely that 
Luke intended the phrase to be read in the second way, as a declarative state- 
ment with its two components. The content of the letter they handed over is 
expressed more simply than in B03, as ‘the commands of the apostles...’. 


Commentary 


[a] 16.1a Paul's Arrival in Derbe and Lystra 
16.1a Paul and Silas now move on from Syria and Cilicia to put into action 
Paul's plan of returning to visit the brethren in the cities where he had 
previously announced the gospel with Barnabas (cf. 15.36). The northern 
itinerary followed, starting with the towns of Derbe and Lystra which had 
been at the end of the previous journey, was no doubt dictated in part by 
the presence of Barnabas and Mark in Cyprus (cf. 15.39), which had been the 
previous starting point (cf. 13.4-12); it also made a natural progression from 
Syria and Cilicia where they had gone to deliver the letter (cf. 15.41). These 
two regions were the only places apart from Antioch, where the letter had 
already been delivered (cf. 15.30-31), to which the letter was addressed, but it 
will be seen in 16.4 that Paul and Silas will extend the scope of the letter by 
taking it to other towns they visit. Codex Bezae underlines the anomaly, 
inherent in this step because it is unauthorized, by spelling out not only that 
the commands had been delivered in Syria and Cilicia (cf. on 15.41 DOS 
above) but also that it was after going 'through those nations' (the ones to 
which the letter was addressed) that they arrived in Derbe and Lystra. This is 
now a new region, that of Lycaonia, of which no mention is made in the letter. 
Geographically, Derbe and Lystra were accessible overland from Cilicia 
by way of the Cilician Gates through the Taurus Mountains. Derbe would 
have been the first city arrived at, with Lystra some distance away. Their asso- 
ciation depends more on their both belonging to Lycaonia (cf. 14.6) than on 
their proximity (see on 16.2 below). 


[b] 16.1b-2 Introduction of Timothy 
16.1b Once in the area of Derbe and Lystra,! a new character is introduced 
into the narrative and an event concerning him is related, which is all the more 


1. lt is unwarranted to take the adverb ‘there’ [Exei] as referring only to the last-named place, 
especially in the Bezan text where the two cities are viewed as a single unit (see Critical Appar- 
atus, 16.1). Cf. Bruce, Text, p. 307. 
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dramatic for being quietly understated. The character is introduced with the 
same phrase, koi idou (literally ‘and behold"), that introduces other characters 
in Acts who, as they are encountered for the first time by a character already 
on stage, signal a fresh development in the narrative (cf. Lk. 2.25 B03; 5.12; 
7.37; 9.30, 38; 10.25 B03; 13.11; 14.2; 19.2; 23.50; 24.4; Acts 1.10; 3.2 D05; 
8.27; 12.7). His name is Timothy, and as well as being a person in his own 
right, he is a disciple who represents a certain category of people, as indicated 
by Luke’s typical use of the adjective ‘a certain’ (mic)? It is interesting to note 
that just such a character, who is both emblematic and real, is presented at the 
outset of all three of the three phases of Paul's mission: Bar-Iesoua (D05; Bar- 
Jesus, AT) in the beginning at Paphos (13.6); Timothy in Lystra, here (at 
16.1); and Apollos (Apollonius, D05) as the final phase begins in Ephesus 
(18.24). Each one sets the tone for the progress of that particular stage of the 
mission — this was observed in the case of the Jewish false prophet in Paphos, 
who represented the temptation facing Paul as he went from city to city to 
accord a privileged status to the Jews in his presentation of the gospel (see 
Commentary, 13.6-12; Excursus 7). 

16.2 In the case of Timothy, it will be the difficulty posed by his mixed 
parentage that marks out the issues that Paul will have to confront as he moves 
to new areas with a predominantly Gentile culture. His mother was a Jewish 
Jesus-believer whereas his father, who may not have been still alive (cf. on 
16.3 below), was Greek. That his mother had married a Gentile says much 
about her openness, since such marriage was forbidden according to the Jew- 
ish Law.? 

Timothy was well known and well thought of by the brethren in Lystra, 
and also Iconium, now mentioned for the first time in this phase of the mission 
(cf. 13.51—14.5 for the earlier mention). These two towns were close to each 
other, even though in different districts, and at some distance from Derbe.* 
Putting together the geographical information of 16.1 and 16.2, it emerges that 
a) Timothy was in Derbe and Lystra, viewed as a single area in the Bezan text, 
and that b) his good reputation was established in Lystra and Iconium. Where 
he was from specifically is ambiguous — possibly Derbe, and he was also 
known to the brethren of Lystra and Iconium; or Lystra and Iconium and was 
not known in Derbe because it was far away. He represents, in other words, at 
least two of the three communities founded during the first phase of the 
mission in these places. At Iconium, mention was made earlier of both Jews 
and Gentiles (cf. 14.1, 2, 5), whereas in Lystra, only Gentiles were portrayed 
(cf. 14.19, where Jews came to Lystra from Iconium and Antioch to stir up 


2. "This device has already been recognized on a number of occasions previously; cf. in the 
earlier chapters of this third part of Acts: 13.6, the Jewish false prophet; 14.8, the lame man in 
Lystra. 

3. Mixed marriages were, according to the available evidence, rare; cf. M. Goodman, Rome 
and Jerusalem: The Clash of Ancient Civilisations (London: Allen Lane, 2007), pp. 119-21. 

4. CJ. Hemer, The Book of Acts in the Setting of Hellenistic History (ed. C.H. Gempf; 
Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1989), p. 110 and n. 23. 
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trouble among the Gentiles); Derbe was mentioned only briefly without any 
detail about the nature of the people Paul and Barnabas had dealings with 
(cf. 14.21a). Since Timothy is a representative disciple, it can be inferred 
that the churches he was connected with were composed both of Jews and 
Gentiles who co-existed in close harmony and who formed new disciples, 
such as Timothy. 


[c] 16.3a Paul Wishes to Take Timothy with Him 

16.3a Whether or not Paul already knew Timothy from his earlier visit is not 
clear — the introductory formula, xai idou, of 16.1b tends to suggest that this 
was a first meeting. His desire that Timothy should accompany him is 
presented by Luke in an abrupt and bald statement, linked simply by the 
demonstrative pronoun roGrov to the previous narrative? and with the verb in 
the aorist (nBéAnoev, ‘he wanted’). The reason for Paul's wish for Timothy to 
be with him is to be interpreted in the light of his representative role, and the 
strategy Paul has worked out for his mission. Timothy will be a companion, 
certainly, but he will be a companion who will serve as an example for the 
Jews whom he still intends to convince of the truth of the gospel. 


[c^] 16.3b Circumcision of Timothy 

16.3b As will be seen, Paul will continue to seek out Jews in the places he 
visits, with the goal of persuading them to believe in Jesus, and to accept the 
Gentile believers in their communities. In the area where Timothy is known, 
there had been ferocious attacks on Paul on the part of the local Jews who, in 
the end, had given up Paul for dead (cf. 14.2, 5, 19). It was seen (Commen- 
tary, ad loc.) that the reason for their hostility was his teaching that the Gen- 
tiles were to be integrated into the People of God without undergoing any 
preliminary ritual. He needs to prove to the Jews that as far as the Jewish 
Jesus-believers are concerned, he is not advocating that they renounce the 
Jewish Law.° Timothy will be the proof — though associated with mixed com- 
munities, he is a disciple who remains faithful to his Jewish parentage. This is 
what Paul now symbolically demonstrates by circumcising him. 


[b] 16.3c Timothy’s Parentage 

16.3c The reason for the circumcision is linked to the public knowledge among 
the Jews of Timothy's Gentile parentage. By circumcising Timothy, Paul makes 
it abundantly clear that the perspective of Judaism dominates (circumcision is 
a requirement) and overrides the Gentile point of view (circumcision is not 


5. The use of the demonstrative to link a new sentence to the preceding narrative is rare in 
Acts (cf. 1.14; 8.26b; 13.7b; 14.9; 16.3, 17; see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 246). 
While it avoids the repetition of the relative pronoun (cf. óc, 16.2), its effect, especially combined 
with the aorist 76éAnoev, is to create a solitary sentence that stands out from the narrative context. 

6. Paul's acceptance of the Law for Jewish Jesus-believers is confirmed at his meeting with 
James and the Jerusalem elders in 21.18-26. 
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necessary). The possibility mentioned above that Timothy’s father was dead at 
this point (cf. on 16.2) confirms the suggestion that his Gentile past no longer 
has any influence over his behaviour. In the same way, the Jews in the mixed 
churches are not to be governed by the value system of the Gentiles but 
continue to be subject to the Law. Paul’s aim, then, in circumcising Timothy 
is to demonstrate to the Jews that he does not consider the Law to have lost its 
validity for Jews when they believe in Jesus as Lord and Messiah. 

In the event, beyond the immediate area (see on 16.5 below) Timothy will 
not be seen directly serving his purpose, since he is not mentioned again in 
connection with Paul, only with Silas and then only in passing (cf. 17.14, 15; 
18.5), or later with Erastus but again in passing (19.22). This may well be the 
result of the fact that Paul’s plans are indeed seen to be thwarted, as three 
times in the following narrative he will be directed by divine intervention 
away from the places he was intending to evangelize (cf. 16.6-10 below). 


[a’] 16.4 Preaching and Transmission of Jerusalem Decree 

16.4 The journey of Paul and Silas, now with the additional company of 
Timothy, is picked up from 16.1a, as the group is seen travelling through the 
cities previously mentioned, that is, Derbe, Lystra and Iconium. According to 
the Alexandrian text, they passed on to them ‘the rules that had been decided 
by the apostles and elders’, so that they (presumably the churches) would 
observe them — the Gentile believers did not have to follow the whole Law of 
Moses in all its detail, but they did have to respect the three essential impera- 
tives (to refrain from murder, illicit sexual relations and idolatry) and conform 
to the ethical outlook of the Law (see Commentary on 15.19-21, 28-29). 

Codex Bezae presents two distinct actions undertaken by the group which 
are set out in a characteristically Lukan pattern to underline the dual nature of 
their activities: they are stated first in summary form and then expanded on in 
turn (see Critical Apparatus). In the Translation, the text is translated literally 
to show how there existed side by side the actions of both preaching and 
delivering. The preaching about the Lord relates to a Jewish audience, with 
the qualification ‘with all boldness’ one that is entirely positive for Luke 
because it is an indication that the Scriptures were interpreted in the radically 
new way that the teaching of Jesus required (cf. 4.29; 28.31).’ The content of 
their preaching was that the Lord (kipioc, known to the Jews already as 
YHWH) was Jesus, and that he was the Messiah, the one sent by God to save 
Israel. 

The ‘delivering’, on the other hand, is directed at the churches and relates 
to the contents of the letter that had been addressed to the Gentiles of ‘Anti- 
och, Syria and Cilicia’. This is clarified as the verb ‘deliver’ is repeated and 
mention is made (more simply than in the AT) of the ‘commands of the 
apostles and elders’. For the second time (cf. 16.1a D05), Luke draws atten- 


7. The phrase is examined with reference to its earlier occurrences in Acts 4 in The Message 
of Acts, I, pp. 261-62, 278, 280. 
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tion to the fact that Paul and Silas pass on these instructions to communities 
beyond the regions specified in the letter. 

It is interesting to note that here for the first time the apostles and elders 
are associated with Hierosoluma and no longer with Ierousalem as they have 
been until now (cf. 15.2b D05, 4 D05; see General Introduction, §VU, on the 
dual system of terminology adopted by Luke). It is as if by taking a firm stand 
against the imposition of circumcision on the Gentiles, the leaders of the Church 
finally have moved away from the views of the Jewish religious authorities, 
represented by Ierousalem, and have become free of their constraints. This, in 
fact, is the last time the apostles are mentioned in the book of Acts, always an 
indication in Luke’s work that his characters have reached a full understand- 
ing of Jesus’ teaching (cf. Peter, 12.17).* The elders will be met again, under 
the leadership of James, at 21.19-25 but there, too, they will be associated 
with Hierosoluma (cf. 21.17) as they continue to maintain that circumcision is 
not required of the Gentile believers (21.25). 


[B] 16.5-10 Crossing into Macedonia 
Overview 


The mission of Paul, supported by Silas and now also accompanied by Timo- 
thy, moves on in this sequence towards Macedonia, to the north-west of 
Galatia where he has been working so far. The direction his journey takes, 
however, is not according to his own plan but rather is prompted by divine 
intervention correcting the route he planned. This will be seen three times in 
the form of a) the Holy Spirit, b) the Spirit of Jesus, and c) a man from 
Macedonia, all of them concurring in their goal to get Paul to travel in the 
direction of Rome, which he will reveal later is the destination he knows he is 
intended to go to (19.21). 

In this sequence, the *we'-group is introduced into the narrative. This is 
their first appearance in the Alexandrian text, but in Codex Bezae they were 
already introduced at 11.28 (and referred to obliquely, it seems, at 13.6; see 
General Introduction, $VIIT). Their purpose will be to interpret for Paul his 
vision of the man from Macedonia (16.10), although that particular role is not 
apparent in the Alexandrian text of the verse. Now that Barnabas is no longer 
there with Paul to exercise a corrective influence over Paul's inclination to 
deviate from the direction of the mission that is intended by God, another 
group of people take over his function. They will stay in the narrative until 
Paul is arrested for creating a disturbance in the city of Philippi reappearing, 
after a considerable interval of time, in Greece when they will accompany 
Paul on his journey to Jerusalem and once more serve to endorse the guidance 


8. Peter's release from a Jewish mentality is discussed with reference to Acts 12.5-17 in The 
Message of Acts, IL, pp. 340-73. 
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of the Holy Spirit (21.13-15), though on that occasion they will fail to 
persuade him to obey the divine leading. 


Structure and Themes 

The headings of the elements follow the narrative of the Bezan text which 
differs in focus from the Alexandrian text in these verses (see Critical 
Apparatus). After a positive summary of the churches in Syria and Cilicia 
[a], the narrative continues to follow the route of Paul's journey, referring to 
three adjacent regions (Galatic Phrygia, Asia and Mysia) which take him pro- 
gressively westwards and where he is prevented from turning aside or stop- 
ping to evangelize [b, c]. Finally, the arrival at Troas on the western coast [d] 
stands as a turning point: a dramatic and decisive divine intervention occurs 
[c^], which requires explanation [b’] and interpretation [a'] with the help of the 
*we'-group who are introduced at this point. Troas, where the second half of 
the sequence is situated, is thus a place of special importance since the course 
of the mission from now on will take on a significantly new direction. 


[a] 16.5 The growth of the churches 

[b] 16.6 Travel through Galatic Phrygia 

[c] 16.7 Prohibition to go to Bithynia 

[d] 16.8 Travel through Mysia to Troas 

[c] 169 Paul's vision of a man from Macedonia 

[b] 16.10a Paul's explanation of the vision to the *we'-group 
[a] 16.10b The interpretation of the vision 


Copyright © 2007. Bloomsbury Publishing Plc. All rights reserved. 


Translation 
Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 
[a] 16.5 So the churches were strengthened — 16.5 So the churches were strengthened in 
and increased in number daily. their faith and increased in number daily. 
[b] 6 They went through the region of Galatic 6 They went through the region of Galatic 


[c] 


[d] 


Phrygia, though they were prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from speaking the word 
of God to anyone in Asia. 

7 When they were at the border of Mysia, 
they wanted to make their way to Bithynia, 
and the Spirit of Jesus did not allow them. 
8 Having gone through Mysia, they reached 
Troas. 


Phrygia, though they were prevented by 
the Holy Spirit from speaking the word in 
Asia. 

7 Having arrived at the border of Mysia, 
they attempted to travel to Bithynia, and 
the Spirit of Jesus did not allow them. 

8 Having gone along the edge of Mysia, 
they went down to Troas. 


[c} 9 And in a vision in the night there ap- 9 And a vision in the night appeared to 
peared to Paul like a man, a certain Paul: a certain Macedonian man was stand- 
Macedonian, standing before his face, ing and beseeching him and saying, ‘Cross 
beseeching and saying, ‘Cross over into over into Macedonia and help us’. 
Macedonia and help us’. 

[b] 10a So when he got up he related to us 10a When he saw the vision, 
the vision; 

[2] 10b and we understood that the Lord had — 10b straightaway we sought to go out to 


called us to evangelize the people in Mace- 
donia. 


Macedonia, inferring that God had called 
us to evangelize them. 
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Critical Apparatus 


16.5 (&orepeoüvro) TH niote: B PR rell ll om. D d; Ephr. 

B03 qualifies the manner in which the churches were strengthened, namely 
in faith; DOS leaves the manner undefined and thus open to a more general 
interpretation. 


16.6 un5evi (AcAfjoa1) D, nemini d gig; Ephr Spec Il om. B P” & rell.— (tov 
Adyov) Tot be0% D, dei d gig vg??? sy? bo aeth; Ephr Spec ll om. B PR rell. 

D05 has two details that are not included in B03: first, the refusal to allow 
Paul and his companions to speak in Asia is more categorical since they could 
speak to no one; and secondly, the contents of their speaking is defined as the 
“word of God’. 


16.7 EhOdvtec (86) B PR rell ll yevóusvo: (-nv D*) DP, cum venissent d. 

The verb of B03, £pxoyot, expresses movement, whereas that of DOS, yiv- 
opa, expresses the state of being in a place. The original hand of DOS reads 
an erroneous feminine accusative. 


émeipoCov B P” & rell Il H8eAav D, volebant d sy? aeth.— sic riv Bibuviav B 
PR rell Il sic B. D 2298.— mopru6fvoi B & A E V 69. 81. 1175. 1837. 2344 
Il -ec8at D, abire d ^^ C H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR. 

According to B03, Paul and his group would have actually attempted to go 
to Bithynia, whereas according to DOS it said simply that they wished to do 
so, where the form rj&eAav represents the imperfect (rj0eAov) of the verb Bco 
(Scrivener, p. xlvi; Moulton and Howard, Grammar, p. 194). 

The difference in the tense of the infinitive (aor. B03, pres. DOS) arises 
from the difference in the choice of the main verb preceding it, with B03 
presenting the travel to Bithynia as a global event and DOS as a progressive 
journey. The result is that B03 presents the group as undertaking an external 
action, and that DO5 focuses on the earlier stage of the interior thoughts and 
desires. The same focus on the inner motives and wishes of the protagonists of 
the narrative is seen elsewhere in DOS (Peter, 11.2b DOS; Paul, 19.1 D05). 

With the article, B03 views Bithynia as a normal choice of destination, 
whereas DOS presents it more as a plan that would not be necessarily expected. 


16.8 rapsAGóvrec (56) B PN rell ll isà- D, cum transissent d gig vg sy.— 
xatéBnoav (tic Tpoáða) B P% M rell, descenderunt d | xath\Sov Y Il 
ka rjvmpoav D. 

The prefix of the first verb varies (cf. 13.6), with the result that BO3 describes 
the route as going along the border of Mysia whereas DOS presents it as going 
through the province. As for the second verb, xatrvmoav of DOS is also read 
at 13.51 DOS, as a variant for &pxouo: in B03. It has the sense of ‘reach’ and 
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so refers more to the arrival at Troas than the journey there. katafaiveo in 
B03 expresses the idea of going down to a sea-port (cf. 13.4 D05, Commen- 
tary, ad loc.). 


16.9 (kai) ópaua BP” N rell (visum d) ll tv ópáyom D e sy; Ir" Cass.— to 
TlasAc) 6n B PR D**- E Y 33. 69. 81. 181. 242. 945. 1175. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2344 al vg Il c&n (Epavn 614. 1505. 1611. 2412. 2495 al) x. TI. D*, 
apparuit Paulo d A C gig (614) IR gig sy? aeth; Ephr.— 61a vxróc B D A 6. 
36. 88. 1175 pc Il 6. thc v. X D" CE H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR.— coti 
(&viip) D, quasi d sy? sa; Ephr ll om. B PN rell.— Marsco tic fv (totas) 
B p^ & A C DF 33. 69. 81. (945). 1175. 1739. 1837. (1891). 2344 al | ric 
Max. Av 630 (- ric 431. 1891) sy" | tic Av Max. H L P 049. 056. 614 MX Il 
Max. ric D* E 209. (1241). 1311 sy? aeth; Ephr (Chr).— xarà mpdowtov 
aùroô D, anti faciem eius d 257. 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 pc (sy'^) sa II 
om. BP“ & rell. 

A series of variants combines to present differently Paul's vision. B03 first 
has the vision as the subject that appeared to Paul, with Paul highlighted in the 
pre-verb position, and then goes on in an independent sentence to describe 
the vision of a certain Macedonian man. DOS presents the man himself as 
appearing to Paul (not highlighted in pre-verb position) ‘in a vision’, describ- 
ing him as ‘like’ a man from Macedonia and standing before Paul. For other 
occurrences of the expression kata trpóocrov avrog, cf. Lk. 2.31; Acts 3.13; 
25.16. By these various features, the man is more in focus in the DOS account 
than in that of B03. 


koi (rapakaAGv) BP & A C E 33. 81. 88. 614. 618. 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 
1505. 1611. 1739. 1891. 2147. 2344. 2412. 2495, et d gig ll om. D H L P 049. 
056 IR aeth; Ephr Chr.— auróv B P” N rell ll om. D d 1022. 1245 gig; Ephr 
Chr. 

In D05, the Macedonian is the subject of the main verb «én of which 
Paul is the indirect object (see above), as well as of the two participles mapa- 
KaAÀcv xoi Aéycov of which Paul is also the implied object; the pronoun is not 
generally repeated after the verb mapaxaAéc or verbs of saying if it has 
already been specified (see Read-Heimerdinger, "The Tracking of Participants 
with the Third Person Pronoun’, pp. 442-43). The different construction in 
B03, however, means that the Macedonian is not the subject of &8n, and thus 
Paul needs to be specified as the object of the participle mapaxahdv, which, 
furthermore, requires a connection to the previous main verb fjv with xai. 


16.10 cx; Sè 16 papa eldev B P” M rell il SieyepGeic oüv Gimyrjoaro T. Sp. riiv 
D, exsurgens ergo enarravit visum nobis d sa. 

DOS makes explicit that Paul related the vision to his companions, the *we'- 
group, here introduced for the first time in the present context, though 
obliquely with the dative pronoun. B03 leaves this information implicit. These 
vll account for the following ones. 
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eùlécoc &bnrrioauiev eEeABeiv eic Maxedoviav ouuBiBáCovrec (Stı) BP” N rell Il 
koi £vorjoapev D, et intellegimus d.— (mpooxékhntot mac) ó beds B P (- hac 
&*) R? A C E ¥ 33. 36. 81. 181. 307. 453. 610. 945. 1175. 1678. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2344 al it vg bo; Hier Il 6 kupioc D, dominus d H L P 049. 056. 614 IR c 
(gig) sy?" sa; Ir Chr.— (sbayyshíoaoĝai) avtoic B P” N rell ll tov iv 
Maxedovia D, qui in Macedonia sunt d. 

Following on from the previous variant, B03 now introduces the ‘we’- 
group with the first person plural of the verb Cntéw, suggesting that Paul is 
included in the group as they seek without further ado to go to Macedonia in 
accordance with their understanding (ouuPiPaCovtec, present participle) that 
God called them to evangelize them (as elsewhere in Luke, the third person 
plural pronoun is to be understood as meaning the inhabitants of a place, cf. 
Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 209). The choice of the verb oupBiatoo is 
potentially ambiguous: as a transitive verb, it expresses in its figurative sense 
the idea of ‘convincing, instructing, advising’ someone (Bailly, 2; B-A-G, 3), 
which implies that the ‘we’-group acted as guides to Paul (as in D05, see 
below), though without him being specified as the object of the verb; it can 
also be used intransitively, with the sense of ‘inferring, concluding’, (Bailly, 
3; B-A-G, 2), which is probably the sense intended here — even though the 
aorist participle could be expected (since logically the deduction must have 
been made before taking the decision to go to Macedonia), it is possible to envis- 
age the inferring being concomitant with the decision to go to Macedonia. 

DOS, in contrast, has the ‘we’-group first interpret Paul's vision as mean- 
ing that the Lord (Jesus, in the form of the Macedonian man) had called them 
(including Paul) to evangelize the people in Macedonia. D05 thus accords the 
*we'-group a more active role in helping Paul move on to Macedonia. B03 avoids 
identifying the Lord as a man, as elsewhere (cf. 7.55; Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, pp. 290, 291, 293). 


Commentary 


[a] 16.5 The Growth of the Churches 

16.5 The start of a new sequence is marked with the same formula, pév odv, 
that Luke uses on other occasions to indicate two situations or events that arise 
out of the previous narrative.” The first in this instance is the positive state of 
the churches in the area revisited by Paul once the instructions from the 
apostles and elders had been handed over to them. These had a beneficial 
effect since the churches are said to be strengthened (in faith, AT) and to 
increase in number on a daily basis. The implication is that the Jewish hostil- 
ity Paul and Barnabas experienced in the region on their earlier visit is no 
longer a threat to their existence. Indeed, the rapid growth of the churches 
may well have been due to the conversion of Jews who felt able to enter the 


9. On the use of u£v ov as a pericope marker, see note on 15.30. 
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church now that the Gentile issue had been settled satisfactorily and it was 
clear that they themselves could continue to follow the Law. Timothy will 
have served a useful purpose in this respect. 


[b] 16.6 Travel through Galatic Phrygia 

16.6 The second event that follows on from the preaching activity in the area 
of Derbe, Lystra and Iconium, and the passing on to the churches there of the 
apostles’ and elders’ instructions, is that Paul, Silas and Timothy move on 
westwards, through the next district of Phrygia, that part that had been 
absorbed into the wider province of Galatia. This is the most probable 
meaning of the area described in the text as ‘the Phrygian that is (xai) Galatian 
region’ (lit.).? Within that region was probably situated the city of Antioch of 
Pisidia (cf. 13.14-50). 

The plan appears to have been to continue west and to stop to evangelize 
the adjacent province of Asia, but the group was directed by the Holy Spirit 
not to do this. The Bezan text is categorical in expressing the obstacle to the 
group’s undertaking any preaching there at all, using the term the ‘word of 
God’, which characteristically refers to speaking to Gentiles (see Excursus 1), 
and thereby suggesting that Paul had intended to open up new fields of mission 
in the area. This, in itself, would have been a positive step (as opposed to the 
negative strategy of seeking out Jews to talk to about the gospel), but it seems 
that it was particularly important for Paul to continue heading west without 
any obstacle to hold him back. How the guidance of the Spirit was made known is 
not specified, though it may be imagined that Silas, being a prophet (cf. 15.32), 
may well have served as an instrument to communicate the divine purpose. 
Alternatively, it may have been believers from the churches they visited who were 
alert to the leading of the Spirit and passed it to Paul and his companions. 


[c] 16.7 Prohibition to Go to Bithynia 
16.7 The result was that, since the group did not stop in Asia, they arrived at 
the border of Mysia.!! There, they wanted (or even attempted, according to the 


10. Grammatically, kai between the two names could mean that they refer to two distinct 
regions, though if this were intended the plural xcopac would be expected (cf. 12.20 D05; cf. also 
18.23, where Galatia and Phrygia are distinguished as two adjacent regions). The borders of the 
Roman provinces between Syria in the east and the Aegean sea in the west were subject to 
considerable change under Roman rule, and the borders of Phrygia in particular are hard to define 
because it was constantly being split up and redistributed to various rulers, or attached in one way 
or another to neighbouring districts (see F.F. Bruce, ‘Phrygia’, ABD, V, pp. 366-67). By the first 
century BCE, the western part of it lay in Asia and the eastern part in Galatia, which was itself 
originally a separate province to the north-east of Phrygia but had been expanded by the addition 
of territory in the south and west, including Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphylia, so that in the wider 
sense of Galatia, the cities of Derbe, Lystra and Iconium were all included in it (S. Mitchell, 
‘Galatia’, ABD, IL pp. 870-72). Some commentators understand Galatia here in Acts 16.6 as 
meaning the smaller province in the north, but the conclusion of the most recent studies is that 
Luke means the Galatic area of Phrygia (Hemer, Hellenistic History, p. 112, and n. 28). 

11. The preposition kat& with a place name in the accusative has the sense of ‘on the edge of” 
or ‘close to’ (Bailly, kata, B, IL, 3, ‘dans le voisinage de’). 
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AT) to turn northwards and go into Bithynia, as if anything would be prefer- 
able to keeping on heading west! Once more, the intentions of the group are 
prevented from being carried out, this time by the Spirit of Jesus. This is a unique 
reference to the Spirit of Jesus, though the direct association of the Holy Spirit 
with Jesus is clear in Luke's work (cf. Lk. 24.49, esp. D05; Acts 2.33). It is 
each time more striking that Paul is meant to be following a specific goal in his 
mission, with first an obstacle (kcoÀu6evrsc, 16.6) and now a prohibition (ovx 
elacev) to keep him on the right course. The work he is carrying out had 
initially been entrusted to him by the Holy Spirit (13.2, 4), with the prophet 
Barnabas named first as his fellow-worker. Since Paul's refusal to accept the 
beneficial presence of John-Mark with them (see Commentary, 15.36-41), he 
had lost the influence of Barnabas to keep him following his assigned goal. 

It is again not stated how the prohibition of the Spirit of Jesus was expressed. 
As in the previous instance, it is likely to have been through prophecy, revealed 
to the group collectively or to one of the members individually; according to 
the presentation of the situation in Acts, there are not as yet any communities 
of believers in the area. 


[d] 16.8 Travel through Mysia to Troas 

16.8 The central element of the sequence bring the action to Troas, a coastal 
city at the western tip of Mysia, whose principal importance for the journey of the 
missionary group lies in the fact that it was from there that ships crossed 
the northern part of the Aegean to go from Asia to Macedonia. According to 
the Alexandrian text, the route to Troas seems to have been along the coast, 
where there is indeed a known road connecting the coastal cities. Codex Bezae 
speaks of passing ‘through Mysia', crossing the country by an inland route. 
perhaps via Pergamum or by some other, less travelled, path." The fact of 
making for Troas does look, in any case, as if it were a deliberate choice 
of destination because it was the next town that would take Paul towards 
Rome. It will need further persuasion, however, to get him to continue west- 
wards with his journey. 


[c'] 16.9 Paul's Vision of a Man from Macedonia 
16.9 Whereas the two previous interventions to keep Paul on the right road 
have been to stop him from being diverted from the end goal, there is now 
a third intervention whose purpose is positive, to encourage him to keep going 
in the direction he has been shown. This time, a fuller description is given to 
explain how Paul was guided by a vision he saw. 

The account of the vision differs according to the manuscripts (see Critical 
Apparatus), though in the essentials they agree — it happened during the night, 
though how long the group stayed in Troas or where they stayed is not spec- 
ified. The vision consisted of a man from Macedonia begging Paul (addressed 


12. Hemer, Hellenistic History, pp. 112-13, n. 29; cf. W.P. Bowers, 'Paul's Route through 
Mysia. A Note on Acts 16.8’, JTS 30 (1979), pp. 507-11. 
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in the singular) to cross over to Macedonia to help them; once more, the adjec- 
tive tic, ‘a certain’, is used of a person who is a representative of a type, in 
this case more than a person in his own right.” In Codex Bezae, the man is 
more in focus as he is seen standing before Paul, and he is described as one 
‘like’ a man. The identity of the man is not given, but this is a typical charac- 
terization of YHWH when he appears to a person in human form. 14 The posi- 
tion of the one like a man is particularly striking, recalling Stephen’s vision of 
the ‘son of man standing at the right hand of God’ (7.56). 

The plea of the Macedonian illustrates yet again how it is the Gentiles who 
take the initiative in moving the proclamation of the gospel into their territory 
(cf. Sergius Paulus who invites Saul and Barnabas so that he can hear the 
word from them, 13.7). He begs Paul to ‘cross over’ to Macedonia, using a verb 
that is rare in the New Testament but that recurs frequently in the LXX as 
a technical term to speak of the crossing of the Jordan into the Promised Land, 
or the crossing of the Red Sea to escape out of Egypt. It is, in this sense, 
a term that designates a critical moment in the life of a person or a people, 
a crossing over a boundary with the idea of ‘no return’. This is what Paul is 
invited to do, in leaving behind the land with which he has been familiar and 
to which he has been attached and taking the definitive step of moving into 
wholly new territory, that of the Gentiles. 

The call for help from the Macedonian is the same as that of the father of 
the epileptic boy in Mark's Gospel (Mk 9.22), which Luke did not use in his 
gospel but reserved for this moment. In so far as the man is Jesus himself, he 
is taking the position of the king in the parable recorded in Matthew's Gospel 
(Mt. 25.31-46), where Jesus identifies himself with the poor and the sick and, 
as such, is helped when his servants help those in need. 


[b^] 16.10a Paul's Explanation of the Vision to the ‘We’-Group 

16.10a It is at the point following Paul's vision that the *we'-group are brought 
into the story. The Alexandrian text has just one clause in this verse, saying 
that when Paul saw the vision we, recognizing the meaning of the vision as 
a call from God, set about going! to Macedonia. For the Alexandrian text, 
this is the first time that the *we'-group have been mentioned, though why 
they were in Troas or where exactly Paul met them is not said. The Bezan text 
presents a more complex and more detailed picture of events. First, Paul is 
seen waking up!" and explaining the vision to ‘us’. In so far as the verb is meant 


13. Cf. the comments on TIG at 16.1b above. 

14. See M. Barker, The Great Angel: A Study of Israel's Second God (London: SPCK, 1992), 
pp. 7-8. 

15. d:aBaiveo is found at Lk. 16.26 (crossing of the ‘great chasm’) and Heb. 11.29 (crossing 
of the Red Sea). In the LXX, it is used to refer to the crossing of the Jordan at, e.g., Num. 32.7, 29, 
30, 32; 33.51; 35.10; Deut. 3.21, 25, 27, 28; 4.22a, b, 26; Jos. 1.2, 11, 14); it is twice used of the 
crossing of the Red Sea (Num. 33.8; Jos. 4.23-5.1). 

16. The verb is 2EeAGciv, the verb of the exodus, see Commentary, 15.40. 

17. BisyspBsic, used also of Jesus in the boat during the storm, Lk. 8.24, the only two occur- 
rences in the New Testament of the verb &ieyzipco with the meaning of ‘wake up’. 
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to be taken literally, this implies that ‘we’ were sleeping close by. So he did 
not, in other words, respond to the vision when he saw it (unlike in the AT), 
but turned to other people to relate it without having grasped its meaning. This 
is apparent from the wording of the following clause in the Bezan text. 


[a°] 16.10b The Interpretation of the Vision 

16.10b In a Bezan second clause, it is then ‘we’ who interpret the vision, ident- 
ifying the man as ‘the Lord’, meaning Jesus. It should be noticed that the 
Alexandrian text avoids assimilating the man with Jesus, by referring to ‘God’ 
instead of ‘the Lord’. The conclusion of the ‘we’-group in the Alexandrian 
text is expressed as a plural present participle (‘inferring/concluding’) which 
probably includes Paul. In the Bezan text, there is a separate finite verb in the 
first person plural (£vorjoauev) which, even though it too includes Paul, distin- 
guishes between Paul alone who is the subject of the previous verb &imyrjoaro, 
*he related' and *we' who participated with him in understanding the vision. 
The *we'-group, in other words, play a more important role in interpreting the 
vision, a role that will be seen again when the *we'-group attempt to persuade 
Paul to accept Agabus’ warning not to go to lerousalem (21.12-14, esp. D05). 

In both texts, the awareness of the divine call is expressed with a perfect 
verb, mpookékAnra:. The reference is not so much, or not just, to the specific 
call that Paul had heard that night (which would have been expressed with an 
aorist verb) but to the overall calling throughout the series of revelations of 
the divine will that had been given during the recent stages of the journey: the 
Holy Spirit had prevented them from delaying in Asia, the Spirit of Jesus had 
not allowed them to go to Bithynia. 

The call is to ‘evangelize’ the people of Macedonia. The activity of evan- 
gelizing consists in ‘announcing the good news’, a feature of public proclamation 
that Luke has presented since the time of John the Baptist (Lk. 3.18) and which, 
when the content is not specified, has as its object the message about Jesus.'? The 
call had been addressed to Paul alone, confirming that he is the leader of the 
mission and responsible (and answerable) for it, but the plural verbs from now on, 
and throughout the following description of the journey to Macedonia, indicate 
that Luke does not think of him as undertaking the mission alone. 


[C] 16.11-40 Macedonia I: Philippi 
Overview 


The start of the second phase proper of the mission begins in this sequence, 
since the action of the preliminary verses, 16.1-10, was either located in famil- 


18. On the stative aspect of the perfect expressing an overall event, see R.A. Young, Inter- 
mediate New Testament Greek (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Hoiman, 1994), p. 126. 

19. Of the 54 occurrences in the New Testament of the verb, Luke has over half of them: Lk. 
x 10; Acts x 15 (+ 14.25 D05; 16.17 D05). When the contents of the proclamation are not spec- 
ified, the addressees are in the accusative (cf. Lk. 3.18; Acts 8.25, 40; 14.15, 21, 25 D05; 16.10). 
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iar territory or, during the journey, was not allowed to develop into missionary 
activity. Once Paul and his companions arrive in Philippi, a Roman colony 
where any Jews were a small minority,” the mission to the Gentiles becomes 
the central concern, though Paul does not give up so easily his preoccupation 
with the conversion of the Jews. The ‘we’-group will continue to be present in 
the narrative up to the point when Paul and Silas are imprisoned for allegedly 
proselytizing; since the ‘we’-group do not share Paul’s outlook or his over- 
riding concern with the Jews, which Luke evaluates negatively according to 
the Bezan text (see General Introduction, §V), they are not implicated in the 
offences of Paul and Silas and disappear from the narrative until their pres- 
ence is invoked again to bring Paul back into line with God’s plan for him. 

There is, in fact, a complex interplay of metaphorical levels in this long 
sequence, though many of their features are absent from the Alexandrian text. 
Reading from the Bezan text, the prison represents, on the one hand, the 
attitude of Paul and Silas to the Jewish teachings, which hold them bound and 
prevent them from freely speaking to the Gentiles in terms that are acceptable 
to them. God, however, intervenes to release them from prison, at which point 
they are enabled to successfully announce the way of salvation to their jailor. 
Their definitive release the next day, on the other hand, is not obtained on 
valid grounds, for Paul appeals to their status as Roman citizens with no men- 
tion of the Lord or their service of him. 

At the same time, there is a number of possible clues that suggest Luke in 
the Bezan text constructs this scene on an underlying paradigm, according to 
which the Roman magistrates of the city re-enact the prophecy of Psalm 2 (see 
Excursus 10 for details), which speaks of the nations attacking ‘the Lord and 
his anointed’ — they employ the people under them (the sergeants and the 
jailor) to carry out their attack, but are duly terrified by God’s intervention in 
the earthquake — first the jailor, then the magistrates themselves. Because 
Jesus has been made the Son of God and has been given the nations to rule 
over, he has prevented their plot coming to fruition. The jailor represents the 
Gentiles who submit to God and finally come to rejoice and trust in him. 


Structure and Themes 

The unity of this long sequence derives from the location since all the action 
takes place in Philippi. There are, however, six episodes, which are each 
identified by a change in person and local setting. 

[C-A] and [C-A’] act as an introduction and conclusion to the sequence 
respectively, narrating the arrival and departure of the disciples from Philippi. 
[C-B) concerns the conversion of Lydia, a Gentile God-fearer who is attached 
to the synagogue, while [C-B’] corresponds to this episode in relating the con- 
version of the jailor, a Gentile with no connection with the synagogue. The 
two episodes that relate the imprisonment [C-C] and the release from prison 
[C-C] alternate with the conversion scenes. 


20. Hemer (Hellenistic History, p. 114) points out that this may have been due to the fact that 
the city was not a commercial centre. 
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(C-A] 16.11-12 Journey to Philippi 


fa] 16.11-12a Arrival in Philippi 
[a] 16.12b Stay in Philippi 
[C-B] 16.13-15 Lydia 
[a]  16.13a A place of prayer 
[b] 16.13b Conversation with the women 
(c] 16.14 Lydia accepts what Paul was saying 
[D] 16.15a Baptism and invitation to stay in her house 
[a] 16.15b Her insistence 
[C-C] 16.16-24 Imprisonment 
[a] 16.16 A slave girl meets us 
[b] 1617 Her acclamation of Paul and the *we'-group 
[c] 16.18a Repetition over several days 
[d]  16.18b Paul orders the spirit to come out of her 
[e]  16.18c The spirit comes out of her 
[e] 16.19 Her masters drag Paul and Silas before the rulers 
[d] 16.20-21 Their accusation to the magistrates 
[c] 16.22a The crowd join in 
[b] 16.22b-23 The magistrates throw them into prison 
[a] 1624 The jailor ensures security 
[C-B’] 16.25-34 The Philippian jailor 
[à 16.25a Paul and Silas praise God 
[b] 16.25b The prisoners listen to them 
[c]  16.26a An earthquake 
[d] 1626b The doors open and the chains fall off 
le] 1627 The jailor is about to kill himself 
[fl] 1628 Paul stops him 
[g] 1629 The jailor falls at the feet of Paul and Silas 
[h] 1630 He asks them about salvation 
[h] 1631 Paul and Silas tell him to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
[g] 16.32 They speak the word of the Lord to all in his house 
[f]  16.33a The jailor treats their wounds 
[e] 16.33b The jailor's baptism 
[d] 16.34a He prepares a feast 
[c] 1634b He rejoices 
3 [C-C] 16.35-39 Release from prison 
5 [a] 16.35a The meeting of the magistrates 
$ [b] 16.35b They were afraid 
£ [c] 16.35¢ They order the release of the prisoners 
= [d] 16.36 The jailor transmits the order 
ó le] 1637 Paul's response to the magistrates 
= [d'] 16.38a The sergeants report his words 
£ [c'] 16.38b The magistrates are afraid 
2 [D] 16.39a The magistrates speak to Paul and Silas 
E [a]  16.39b They urge them to leave the city 
E [C-A] 16.40 Departure from Philippi 
E [a] 16402 Paul and Silas go to Lydia 
Es] [b]  16.40b They report to the brethren 
3 [a] | 1640c They depart from Philippi 
9 
g 
o 
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The complex and detailed internal structural patterns are striking throughout 
this sequence, and mark a change from previous patterns. The narrative 
becomes more concerned with small observable facts, resulting in a great num- 


ber of structural elements. 
Translation 
Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus BO3 
[Aa] 16.11 On the next day, having been led 16.11 Having put out to sea from Troas, 


[a'] 


[Ba] 


[b] 
[c] 


[b] 


[a'] 


(Ca] 


[b] 


[c] 
[d] 


away from Troas, we ran a straight course 
to Samothrace, and on the next day to 
Neapolis, 12a and from there to Philippi, 
which is the chief colony city of Mace- 
donia. 

12b We prolonged our stay in this city 
for some days. 

13a However, on the day of the Sabbath, 
we went outside the gate by the river where 
it seemed there was a place of prayer. 
13b Having sat down, we started to speak 
with the women who had come with us. 
14 And a certain woman called Lydia, 
a seller of purple goods from the city of 
Thyatira, a worshipper of God, listened, 
and the Lord opened her heart to give 
heed to what was said by Paul. 

15a When she had been baptized and all 
her household, she begged us, saying, 'If 
you have judged that I am faithful to God, 
come into my house and stay’, 

15b and she put pressure on us. 

16 It came about that as we were going to 
prayer, a certain slave girl who had a spirit 
of divination came up to us (she was some- 
one who brought her masters much gain 
by this spirit in telling fortunes). 

17 This girl, as she followed behind Paul 
and us, then started shouting out, saying, 
‘These are the slaves of the Most High 
God, and they are announcing to us the 
good news of the way of salvation’. 

18a She continued doing this over many 
days. 

18b Having turned to the spirit, and being 
very annoyed, Paul said, ‘I order you in 
the name of Jesus Christ to come out of 
her’, 


we ran a straight course to Samothrace, 
then on the next day to Neapolis, 12a and 
from there to Philippi, which is a leading 
city of the part of Macedonia, a colony. 


12b We prolonged our stay in this city for 
some days, 

13a and on the day of the Sabbath, we went 
outside the gate by a river where we sup- 
posed there was a place of prayer. 

13b Having sat down, we started to speak 
with the women who had gathered. 

14 And a certain woman called Lydia, a 
seller of purple goods from a city, Thyatira, 
a worshipper of God, was listening, and 
the Lord opened her heart to give heed to 
what was said by Paul. 

15a When she had been baptized and all 
her household, she begged us, saying, ‘If 
you have judged that I am faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house and stay’, 

15b and she put pressure on us. 

16 it came about that as we were going to 
the place of prayer, a certain slave girl who 
had a spirit of divination came to meet us 
(she was someone who brought her mas- 
ters much gain by telling fortunes). 

17 This girl, as she followed behind Paul 
and us, started shouting out, saying, “These 
men are slaves of the Most High God, 
these men who are proclaiming to you the 
way of salvation’. 

18a She continued doing this over many 
days. 

18b Having become very annoyed and 
having turned to the spirit, Paul said, ‘I 
order you in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her’, 


21. The change is noted by Witherington (Acts, p. 486), who attributes it to the fact that the 
‘we’ sections now begin, but the detail and complexity continues even in the prison scenes where 
the ‘we’-group are absent. 
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18c and immediately it came out. 

19 When the masters of the slave girl saw 
that they had been deprived of their profit 
that they used to have through her, they 
seized hold of Paul and Silas and dragged 
them into the market place to the rulers; 
20 and having brought them to the magis- 
trates, they said, 21 "These men are throw- 
ing our city into confusion, being Jews 
and announcing to the Gentiles things 
that are not lawful for us to receive nor 
do, being Romans'. 

22a And a large crowd joined together 
against them, shouting out. 

22b Then the magistrates, tearing off their 
garments, commanded them to be flogged 
23 and having inflicted on them many 
blows, they threw them into prison, 
ordering the jailor that they were to be 
kept securely. 

2A Having received such an order, he threw 
them into the inner prison and secured 
their feet in the stocks. 

25a Around the middle of the night, Paul and 
Silas were singing hymns to God in prayer. 
25b The other prisoners were listening 
attentively. 

26a Suddenly, there was a great earth- 
quake so that the foundations of the jail 
were shaken. 

26b At once, all the doors opened and all 
the bonds were loosened; 

27 and the jailor, having woken up and 
seeing the doors of the prison open and 
having drawn his sword, was about to 
kill himself, assuming that the prisoners 
had escaped. 

28 But Paul called out in a loud voice, 
saying, ‘Don’t do yourself any harm, for 
all of us are here’. 

29 Asking for lights, he sprang in and, in 
a state of trembling, he fell before Paul 
and Silas at their feet; 

30 and he led them out when he had 
secured the rest and said to them, *Mas- 
ters, what must I do to be saved?" 

31 They said, 'Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and you will be saved, you and 
your household’; 

32 and they spoke to him the word of the 
Lord, together with everyone else in his 
house. 


18c and it came out at that very hour. 

19 And her masters, having seen that the 
hope of their profit had gone out, seized 
hold of Paul and of Silas and dragged them 
into the market place to the rulers; 


20 and having brought them to the magis- 
trates, they said, 21 ‘These men are throw- 
ing our city into confusion, being Jews 
and announcing customs that it is not 
lawful for us to receive nor to do, being 
Romans’. 

22a And the crowd joined together against 
them. 

22b Then the magistrates, tearing off their 
garments, commanded them to be flogged 
23 and having inflicted on them many 
blows, they threw them into prison, 
ordering the jailor to keep them securely. 


24 Having received such an order, he threw 
them into the inner prison and secured 
their feet in the stocks. 

25a Around midnight, Paul and Silas 
were singing hymns to God in prayer. 

25b The other prisoners were listening 
attentively. 

26a Suddenly, there was a great earth- 
quake so that the foundations of the jail 
were shaken. 

26b All the doors opened and all the 
bonds were undone. 

27 The jailor, having woken up and seeing 
the doors of the prison open, having 
drawn his sword was about to kill him- 
self, assuming that the prisoners had 
escaped. 

28 But in a loud voice Paul called out, 
saying, ‘Don’t harm yourself, for all of us 
are here’. 

29 Asking for lights, he sprang in and, 
having started to tremble, he fell before 
Paul and Silas; 

30 and having led them out, he said, 
‘Masters, what must I do to be saved?’ 


31 They said, ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus 
and you will be saved, you and your 
household’. 

32 and they spoke to him the word of 
God, together with everyone else in his 
house. 
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33a And taking them at that very hour of 
the night, he released them from their 
blows; 

33b and he, for his part, was baptized 
and all his family, immediately; 

34a and also, having brought them up 
into his household, he went so far as to 
set a meal before them. 

34b And he was rejoicing with all his 
household, having become a believer in 
God. 

35a When it was day, the magistrates 
came together, united in purpose, in the 
market place, 

35b and remembering the earthquake 
that had happened, they were afraid; 

35c and they sent the sergeants to say, 
‘Release those men whom you received 
yesterday’. 

36 And the jailor went in and reported 
the words to Paul: ‘The magistrates have 
sent for you to be released. So now, go 
out and go on your way.’ 

37 But Paul said to them, ‘Innocent as 
we are, they beat us in public, uncon- 
demned men, we who are Roman 
citizens, and threw us into prison, and 
now, they throw us out in secret? Oh no! 
Let them come themselves and bring us 
out.’ 

38a So the sergeants reported to the 
magistrates themselves these words, 
which were spoken for the magistrates. 
38b They, hearing that they were 
Romans, were afraid, 

39a and having gone to the prison with 
many friends, they begged them to go 
out, saying, “We did not know, regarding 
your case, that you were good men’. 

39b And having led them out, they 
begged them, saying, ‘Go right out of 
this city, in case they gather to present 
themselves again to us, shouting against 
you’. 

40a Having gone out of the prison, they 
went to Lydia’s house; 

40b and seeing the brethren, they 
reported what the Lord had done for 
them, by way of encouraging them; 

40c and they went out. 


33a And taking them at that very hour of 
the night, he washed their wounds; 


33b and he was baptized, he and all of his 
family, immediately, 

34a and having brought them up into his 
household, he set a meal before them. 


34b And he rejoiced with all his house- 
hold, having believed in God. 


35a When it was day, the magistrates 


35c sent the sergeants saying, 'Release 
those men'. 


36 The jailor reported these words to 
Paul: ‘The magistrates have sent for you 
to be released. So now, go out and go on 
your way in peace.' 

37 But Paul said to them, "They beat us in 
public, uncondemned men, we who are 
Roman citizens, and threw us into prison, 
and now, they throw us out in secret? Oh 
no! Let them come themselves and bring 
us out.’ 


38a So the sergeants reported to the 
magistrates these words. 


38b They were afraid when they heard 
that they were Romans. 

39a And they went and they begged 
them, 


39b and, having led them out, they asked 
them to go away from the city. 


40a Having gone from the prison, they 
went into Lydia's house; 

40b and seeing the brethren, they 
encouraged them; 


40c and they went out. 
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Critical Apparatus 


Within this sequence, the penultimate episode [C-C] (16.35-39) displays a high 
density of textual variation. 


16.11 ' Avax8Evtsc oóv B C H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR gig sy" sa™; Ir | ' Av. &¢ 
p € AE Y 6. (33). 69. 81. 181. 326. 1175. 1409. 1837. 1898. 2344 pc it vg 
sa™ bo aeth; Chr Theoph Il Trj 5& &raupiov àxðévrtec D*, alia die perducti d 
(&vax- DP 257. 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 sy!'?*), 

B03 links the next stage of the journey back to the vision by means of the 
connective oiv, and the deponent passive of &v&yc, with the sense of ‘put out 
to sea’ (B-A-G, àváyw, 3; cf. 13.13; 18.21; 27.21). In DOS, the connective 5¢ 
introduces a new time frame; and the link is made back to the previous scene 
with the verb &yc which, in the passive, refers to the action of the Lord in 
leading the group away from Troas through the vision given to Paul (cf. 16.9- 
10): cf. Lk. 4.1. The same alternative verbs are found at Acts 28.11 (DO5 lac.): 
rix8nuev H 049. 056. 6. 33. 326. 1891. 2464 pm, for avrx8nutv rell. 


TH è Emovon BP” & rell ll xoi TH èn. HpEpa D, et sequenti die d gig | vg.— 
(eic) Néav móXw B P^R A DP 467. 1175. 1739. 1838 pc aeth Il Ne&moAiw D*, 
Neapolin d C E H L P SR gig vg sy" sa bo aeth. 

B03 conjoins Samothrace with the next leg of the journey with the connect- 
ive 5é, perhaps to underline the fact that the party did not stop in Samothrace 
but continued. DO5 reads the more expected kat to indicate a continuous chain 
of events. 

The spelling of Neapolis in B03, as two words, conforms to classical 
usage, but examples of a single word as in D05 are to be found in ancient 
literature or inscriptions (Hemer, Hellenistic History, p. 113, esp. n. 30). 


16.12 (tic &criv) mpon (-nc [Clericus cj.] vg") rfc (— B) pepidoc thc 
Maxedoviac móc, koÀcovia. B H L P 049. 056. 614 IR | mp. the pep. Max. 
TÓÀ., KoA. ^ & A C V 33. 36. 69. 81. 88. 323. 547. 945. 1175. 1837. 1891. 
2344 pc | mp. epic Max., mA. KoA. E a b dem p vg" sa ll «epar the Max., 
TOÀ. xo. D, caput Macedoniae, civitas colonia d sy? | np. tie Max., TOA. Koh. 
614. 618. 1241. 1505. 1611. 1739. 2412. 2492. 2495 pc sy’. 

B03 describes Philippi as a first, or leading, city, mpcym moAic; what is not 
clear, however, is what it is the first city of. uepic means a part or portion, and 
can be used as a technical term meaning 'district', but that use has to be 
discounted here since Macedonia was not a district but a province made up of 
four districts (Witherington, Acts, pp. 488—90, esp. 489, n. 77). The omission 
of the article before uspióoc could be due to haplography, especially since the 
reading is without support. Witherington then, taking the sense of pepic as 
*portion', suggests 'a first (or leading) city of (that) portion of Macedonia'. 
The problem with this suggestion is that the article, even if it is read, has to be 
taken as the equivalent of a demonstrative. The conjectured final sigma of 
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tpt (see Metzger, Commentary, pp. 394-95) causes it to agree with pepi- 
Soc rather than móAic, which has the advantage of allowing the sense of dis- 
trict for uepic (‘a city of the first district of Macedonia)’. 

DOS5 omits any reference to yepic, saying that Philippi was a, or the, kepa- 
dx of Macedonia. If this word is taken in the sense of ‘capital’, the information 
is wrong, since Thessalonica was the capital. The weaker meaning of ‘chief’ 
fits better, especially if taken as qualifying the whole phrase and not just the 
name of Philippi: the chief colony city of Macedonia. 


16.13 Ti te (nu£pq) B PN A C E H L P 049. 056 W Il Tj Se D, Die autem d 
V 33. 242. 323. 383. 440. 467. 522. 614. 913. 945. 1505. 1518. 1611. 1739. 
1799. 1837. 1891. 2138. 2147. 2344. 2412. 2495 e vg sy" sa bo; Chr Theoph. 

te in B03 has the effect of presenting the previous sentence as preliminary 
information (Levinsohn, Textual Connections, pp. 132-35). This is to detract, 
however, from the emphasis on the verb conferred by the periphrastic imper- 
fect (ñuev ... SiatpiBovtec). By introducing the next movement with õi, D05 
accords to the previous one its full importance at the same time as marking 
a rupture with it (see Commentary). 


(napa) norapóv B PB” N rell ll tov v. D 618. 1311. 1838 pc; Theoph.— (o0) 
évouiCouev mrpoosuyr] (eivai) B pc | -eto (-Cev P”) -xh p^ A* E H L P 056. 
1739 IR | -eTo sx 049. 69. 1854. 2492 | -Çopev (-Cev Ñ) mpoceuxry & A?C Y 
33. 81. 181. 1837. 1898. 2344 pc sa bo aeth Il £5dxe1 mpoosuxn D, oratio ... 
videbatur d it vg sy?" 

The article before morauóv in D05 identifies the river as the one defined 
by the following clause — the one where it seemed there was a place of prayer. 
B03 is more vague about the river, and at the same time presents the knowl- 
edge of the place of prayer directly through the eyes of the *we'-group. The 
noun Tpootvuyr should be in the accusative in B03, as it is in 801. 


(taic) ouveAGoUcaic B ^^ R? H L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR | cuved. riiv &* 
C E ll ouveAnAvOvtaic D, quae cumvenerint d. 

BO3 reads the aorist participle, referring to the fact of the women having 
gathered there, versus the perfect of DOS, referring to their present state of 
being gathered, as if they had come there for a particular purpose. In view 
of the perfect tense, it is perhaps more reasonable to take the verb ouvépxouai 
as meaning that the women had 'accompanied' Paul and his companions (B- 
A-G, 2; cf. Lk. 23.55). 


16.14 rfc (móħecoc) D Il om. B ^ & rell.— (róv) 6cóv B ^ & D?™ rell, 
deum d ll kópioy D*.— fikoucv B $^ & A C D*™E H P 1. 69. 81. 226. 323. 
440. 547. 945. 1175. 1241. 1243. 1245. 1646. 1739. 1828. 2492, audiebat d 
Il -cev D* L ¥ 049. 056. 33. 88. 104. 181. 330. 383. 467. 522. 614. 618. 913. 
915. 927. 1108. 1270. 1505. 1518. 1611. 1837. 1838. 1854. 1891. 1898. 2138. 
2147. 2344. 2412. 2495 pc vg; Chr Oecum Theoph. 
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The first variant is the omission in B03 of the article before the city, which 
happens several times elsewhere, though directly before the name rather than 
the noun nódig (cf. Salamis, 13.5). 

According to Scrivener (p. 444, col. 3, fol. 481b), ‘x. elot. sub 6 in 6v 
p.m.': i.e. DP" wrote © over the original K. In view of the fact that elsewhere 
in Acts, the divine title with respect to Gentiles, even God-fearing ones, is 
always Odc (cf. 16.15a; Cornelius, 10.2, 3), that is most likely to be the cor- 
rect reading here. 

The imperfect of B03 presents the Lord as opening her heart while she was 
listening. The aorist of D05, on the other hand, presents the two actions as an 
overall event. 


(umd) TTaUAou B D ($74) Il toô Tad. & A C E H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR. 

The absence of the article in both B03 and DOS presents Paul as seen 
through the eyes of Lydia for whom Paul is a new acquaintance (Heimerdin- 
ger and Levinsohn, ‘The Use of the Article’, pp. 31-32). It further distinguishes 
the things spoken by Paul from what was spoken by the group as a whole (cf. 
tAaAouuev, 16.13b). 


16.15 rác (6 olkoc) D, omnis d 257. 522. 536. 913. 1270 (gig) vg w sa™ 
bo™; Cass Il om. B ^^ & rell. 

The all-inclusiveness of D05 echoes similar phrases in the narrative 
concerning Cornelius 10.2; 11.14 (cf. comparable phrases with oAoc at 7.10, 
Pharaoh; 18.8, Crispus). Metzger's comment that *the Western text character- 
istically expands the narrative by adding m&s’, is quite unjustified as far as 
DO5 is concerned: there are more additional occurrences of mac in %01/B03 
(+ 13) than in DOS (+ 11; see Read-Heimerdinger, ‘The Distinction between 
amac and mac in the Work of Luke’). 


(1) kupico B P” & rell, domino d ll 6 D. 
DOS consistently uses Becc to refer to the divine from the point of view of 
Gentiles (cf. on 16.14 above; Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 286). 


16.16 mv (mpoocuxriv) B 557^ & A C E Y 33. 81. 1175. 1739 1891. 2344 I 
om. DHL P 049. 056. 615 IR. 

B03 understands the text as meaning that Paul and his companions were 
on their way to the place of prayer (cf. 16.13a), but D05 says, more controver- 
sially, that they were going to prayer (that is, to participate in the activities of 
the local Jewish meeting place, represented in Philippi by the mpooeuxn). 


(mveüpa) mi&cova. B D* P” A C* 81. 326. 1837. 2344 vg ll -voc PË C? D^ EH 
L P 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR gig sy «€, 
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Some MSS including the Corrector A of D05 read the genitive ‘a spirit of 
(a) python’, rather than the accusative, which either stands in apposition, 
‘a spirit, a python’, or functions as an adjective, ‘a python spirit’. 


Unaviijcat (piv) B* BP" & C E v 33. 36. 81. 181. 431. 453. 467. 1175. 
1838. 1898. 2344 pc Il àt- D, obviam fieri d A B? H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR. 

Both compounds have a similar meaning of 'go to meet', with the same 
variant reading between $01 and B03 at Lk. 17.12 (where DO5 has a different 
phrase); at the other occurrence in Luke, B03 and D05 agree in reading ùmav- 
tao (Lk. 8.27). 


(xupioic) attic BP” R rell, suis d ll om. D 917. 2412.— iù tovtou 
(uavreuouévn) D*, per hoc d Il om. B PËR D*? rell. 

DOS supposes that it is clear that the masters are those of the young girl. It 
makes explicit, on the other hand, that the profit she brought them was by 
means of the spirit (ToUTOu, gen. neut. pro.). 


16.17 (karakoAou8o0ca) TTaUAc B pc Il t Tov. D PË N 1891 rell.— (kai 
Tiv) &potev B 997^ & rell | -Eev 1. 36. 618. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1518. 1739". 
2344. 2495 pc vg"; Lef Theoph Il xai (- D*™) éxpatev (-ov D*) D", et clama- 
bat d. 

The absence of the article before Paul in B03 causes him to be seen from 
the point of view of the slave girl, for whom this is a first encounter (cf. on 
Lydia at 16.14 above). However, the insistence on the presence of both ‘Paul 
and us' suggests that Paul is not being mentioned (or not only mentioned) 
from the point of view of the slave girl but that of the narrator, specifically for 
the purpose of distinguishing between the characters at this point (see Com- 
mentary for further discussion); this accounts for the presence of the article in 
DOS. 

DOS underlines the main verb éxpaCev (the original hand reads a plural 
ending) by means of the adverbial kai before it, as several times elsewhere 
(Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 208-10). 


(OGto1 oi) &vOpcoro1 B P7 & DF rell ll om. D* d gig; Lef Chr. 

With the word &v6pcomo: BO3 predicates of ‘these men’ that they ‘are 
slaves of the Most High God’; DOS singles out ‘these’ (and not someone else) 
as being ‘the slaves...’. 


(citivec) KatayyéAAouoww B 577 N rell ll cüayysAiGovrai (-te¢ D*) D*™, 
evangelizant d gig sy? bo™; Lcf.— uiv B D, vobis d ^ & E 36. 104. 226. 
307. 330. 453. 610. 1175. 1409. 1611. 1739. 1854. 1891 pc arc dem giglp w 
vg sy?" bo aeth; Or" Eustath Lef Il rjiv A C H L P V 049. 056. 33. 614 IR e 
ph ro sa; Or” Chr. 

The reading of svayysAitovrsc in DOS* is due to homoioteleuton, arising 
because of the previous word oitivec (and possibly originally written as EYAT- 
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TEAIZONTE [E = All). It is to be rejected since Luke never uses the verb evayys- 
iGouat in the active voice. The compound verb in B03 has much the same 
sense but without being a technical term for the proclamation of the gospel, in 
the way that the verb of DOS is. 

The reading of uiv in both B03 and DO5 is also to be considered erroneous 
and arising through itacism (pace Metzger, Commentary, p. 396), at least in 
DOS5 since exegetes are content to accept it in the usual text: there, the slave 
girl is addressing Paul and the demonstrative otto: refers to the ‘we’-group 
alone (cf. previous variant); by nuiv the slave girl means herself and those 
whom she represents, maiðiokn tic (v. 16; see Commentary). The only other 
people mentioned that she could have been speaking to are toic kuptoic (vv. 
16, 19), but there is no indication that they are present in this scene in DOS. 
16.18 Siatrovnbeic && TlaüAoc xoi £morpéyoc rà mvevpati (elev) BP” R 
A ll Sian. 5 ó Tad. x. en. v. nv. C E H L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR ll emotpe- 
pac & ô að. T. mv. x. dian. D (conversus autem Paulus in spiritu et cum 
indoluisset d); Ambr. 

The article is omitted before Paul in B03 as the focus switches back to him 
after a temporary focus on the slave girl (cf. 16.17, where the article was also 
omitted in B03 as he was viewed through the eyes of the slave girl). In D05, 
Paul has been in focus throughout this scene (unlike the previous scene with 
Lydia, where she was the main concern in D05, cf. on 16.14 above). 

The order of the two aorist participles differs in BO3 and DOS. Although 
little, if anything, can be inferred about the time sequence of successive aorist 
participles preceding a finite verb (since, being timeless, they may denote coin- 
cident action, see, e.g., Robertson, Grammar, pp. 1112-14), B03 seems to have 
understood the two verbs as expressing successive action and preferred to 
present the more logical sequence of Paul becoming troubled and then turning 
to the spirit. The order in DOS, in contrast, does not express time sequence: it 
presents the main action supporting the finite verb (cimev) as Paul's turning 
(Emotpepac) to the spirit, and his distress (Btamovnóeic, where the aorist 
expresses an inner state as a global situation and not as a past event) as a pivot 
that accounts for his action of ‘turning and saying’. 

The Latin page d5 has understood TÓ mvevpati as a reference to the spirit 
of Paul. 


TG (òvóuatı) D H L P V 049. 056 IR ll om. B p^ & A C E 33. 81. 614. 927. 
945. 1270. 1505. 1611. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2344. 2412. 2495.— tEsA8civ (an’ 
autic) B 57^ R rell I iva £££X8nc D, ut exeas d e gig; Lef | ££eA0c 33%. 

The omission of the article in B03 is the only occasion when óvoya in the 
phrase év TO d6vopati 'InooU Xpioroü is anarthrous (cf. 2.38; 3.6; 4.10, 18; 6.8 
D05; 8.16; 10.48; 14.10 DOS; 15.26; 18.8 D05; 19.5, 13, 17; 21.13; see Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 256-71). 
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The construction of iva + subjunctive in DOS is a feature of Koine Greek, 
in place of the classical infinitive. 


(kai) &ERAGEV aŭti TH copa BPO R rell ll eü8écoc ££. D sa™ aeth. 

The phrase of B03, avty rfj opa, is exclusive to Luke (Lk. x 6; Acts x 2 
[- 16.18 D05]). On the other hand, sù8écoc is found in Matthew x 12, Mark x 
27 D05 only (AT reads su&uc); John x 3; Luke x 15 (Lk. x 6; Acts x 9 [+ 13.11 
D05; 14.10 DOS; 16.18 DOS; 19.6 DOS). The B03 expression is more emphatic, 
and more solemn in tone. 


16.19 xoi (~ A*) i8óvrec B A* | iSdvtec é PIN A? rell ll coc  eiSav D 
(cum vidissent d).— (oi küpioi) autc B 57^ & A? rell ll tie maistoknc D, 
eius puelles[ae] d. 

In the text of B03, the connective xai, the present participle iSdvtec, as 
well as the genitive pronoun avrtric referring to the slave girl, all function 
together to portray the slave girl's owners as present on the scene when she 
was shouting out (cf. 16.18). In D05, the connective 5é, the subsidiary time 
clause and the genitive of the noun tis moai5toknc, all combine, on the con- 
trary, to portray the masters as absent. This factor reinforces the interpretation 
that the girl's words in DOS were addressed to Paul in particular. 


(STi) &fMev. rj Attic B PHT RN rell (ispes et d!) ll &meorepfjoBoi D.— (tie 
épyaciac aura) fc sixav 8v autis D, (reditus eorum) quem habebant per 
ipsam d ll om. B 57^ X rell. 

In a clause of indirect speech, B03 reads a conjugated verb sErjA6ev, with 
the subject rj éAmic. DOS has a perfect passive infinitive (of &moorspéco, cf. 1 
Tim. 6.5; Winer, Grammar, pp. 426-27, 718), of which the implied subject is 
the same as that of the main verb, that is the masters (cf. 4.16 D05; 27.10 
[DOS. lac.]; B-D-R, $397.5, n. 13). Contra Delebecque (Les deux Actes, p. 
102) who notes that &meotspioĝa ‘est une faute de copiste’ and with Blass 
and Rehkopf corrects it unnecessarily to &meorépnvroi. 


tov (Zia) B PPN A? rell ll om. D C 88. 618. 915. 919. 1898 pc. 

By the omission of the article before Silas in D05, he is viewed as forming 
a united pair with Paul. B03 usually (but cf. 17.4 B03) retains the article with 
Silas when he is mentioned with Paul, so maintaining his separate identity 
(and that of Paul; cf. 16.29 B03; and 17.10, 14, where te has a similar effect 
of reinforcing the distinctiveness of the characters already indicated by the 
presence of the article before each name). In the DOS text, a tension between 
Paul and Silas will become apparent in chapter 17, at which point the double 
article is used (cf. 17.4, 10, 14; see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 
136-37). 


16.21 (katayyéhovatv) £n B P” & D*™ rell ll và (— 2412*) 6n D*, gentes d 
2412*. 
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ta vn in DOS may be a scribal error. On the other hand, it could be 
considered as an accusative of the persons addressed by the verb karrayyyéAAco, 
as often happens with the verb evayyeAifouat (Acts 5.42; 8.35; 11.20; 13.32; 
14.25 D05). The translation follows this option. 


(EEeotiv) rifv mapa&ysoat ou&& moi£iv ' Poouatoic odoi B P” N rell, nobis reci- 
pere nec facere Romani cum simus d V iac -5eEaobai obte m. ‘Poo. umapxouaiv D. 

ńuâc in DOS could be taken as the subject of the aorist infinitive mapadé- 
Eao8o:, in which case the dative phrase 'Pcouaíoic Umápxovoiv is not in appo- 
sition to it but directly dependent on ovx éeotiv. 

The aorist infinitive in D05 contrasts with the following present infinitive 
moisiv, read by both texts: receiving the things that are being announced is 
viewed as a single act, whereas doing them is viewed as progressive. With the 
present infinitive of the two verbs, B03 does not make the distinction. 

The distinction between ov5é and ote is in general terms the same as 
between 5é (disjunction) and te (continuity), though in view of the many vil it 
is apparently not respected (Winer, Grammar, pp. 611-12, 615-16). Here, the 
negation is continued from oux éeotiv, with the two infinitives being con- 
nected with the second negative particle. If the value of the forms is being 
recognized, then B03 views the two actions as distinct, whereas DOS views 
them as belonging together: *ou6é and un5é add negation to negation, whilst 
ote and urte divide a single negation into parts’ (p. 612; cf. 17.29 D05). 

The v/ 9mápxco for slvat occurs frequently in D05 in Luke's work, the for- 
mer stating more strongly the existence of what is affirmed (cf. vmapxco for 
yivopai 16.29 below). 


16.22 (kai) ouveméo m 6 óxAoc Kat’ auri B PN rell ll moric (+ D d gig sy? 
sa aeth; Lcf) óxAoc ouveréotnocav x. av. kpaCovtes D, multa turba supervene- 
runt adversus eos clamantes d. 

By presenting the crowd with the anarthrous article, B03 continues, as 
before with the owners (cf. 16.19 above), to portray the participants in this scene 
as already present when the slave girl was shouting out (cf. 16.17). DOS, again 
in line with 16.19, brings the crowd on stage only at this point (no article), 
describing them as numerous (moAUc) and referring to them in the plural (ouve- 
méotnoav ... «patovrec) in keeping with the reference to their number. The D05 
reading toÀUc ÓxAoc ouveméoTnoav is attested by a Malkite liturgical text in 
Palestinian Syriac (M. Black [ed.], Rituale Melchitarum, pp. 17-18). The 
agitation of the crowd is intensified in D05 by the participle xpaTovtec. 


kai (oi otpatnyoi) B ^^ & DP rell ll tote D*, tunc d sy”. 

With kat, B03 continues to present the scene as one continuous movement 
(cf. on 16.19, and the previous variant); with tote, DOS introduces the follow- 
ing scene as a response to the accusations of the owners of the slave girl. 
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16.23 (TwoAAac) 5é B 6. 81. 181. 1175. 2147. 2495 pc e bo Il te Dp” R rell. 

DO5 uses te to link together closely the various steps in the punishment 
dealt by the magistrates, having started a new development in the narrative 
with the previous clause (see above variant). B03, which had not made such 
a break there, makes it here instead. From the point of view of the narrative 
flow, the D05 sequence is more coherent. 


(G&o$oAdGc) mpeiv B p^ V rell ll -pcic0a: D, servari d. 
For the aorist passive infinitive of D05, cf. 24.23; 25.4, 21. The passive 
maintains Paul and Silas as the subject (as below, see next variant). 


16.24 àc (mopayysMav) BY” & rell il 6 86 D, qui d sy? sa bo™.— (rouc 
1650) Hopadicato atv sic Tov EUÀov B ^ & C* 33. 81 | av. Tod. cic x. 
EvAov C? E H L P Y 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR Il av. Hodadioavto év rà EUÀco D* 
(-cato D^", pedes eorum conclusit in ligno d gig vg; Lcf). 

As the jailor becomes the new subject (having been the indirect object of 
the previous clause, 16.23), B03 refers to him with the nominative relative 
pronoun, and he continues to remain in focus as the subject of the two finite 
verbs (EBadev ... rjopoAicaro). DOS marks a new development (8€) and also 
switches focus to the jailor with the article ó standing for the noun; the switch 
is only temporary, however, for with the plural verb jopadicavto it moves 
back once more to Paul and Silas, in keeping with the concern shown in the 
previous variant. Here, &oooAilxo, a semi-deponent verb, is used in a passive 
sense (L-S-J, aopaAile, 1, a: ‘some of these tenses are used in pass. sense’); 
the roUc móðac aŭtáv is the subject, in the accusative because it represents 
a part of the overall subject, Paul and Silas (cf. Winer, Grammar, p. 287: ‘the 
accusative came to be used with passive verbs, in general, to indicate the more 
remote object, and especially the part of the subject which is in the state or 
condition indicated by the verb’). 

The position of the possessive pronoun after the verb in B03 throws the 
spotlight on to the jailor's act of fastening the feet. 

The preposition sic can be explained by the jailor's act of putting the feet 
into the stocks, just as £v in D05 can be understood as referring to the final 
position of the feet in the stocks. In general, variation between the two pre- 
positions can be justified by the context (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan 
Text, pp. 192-97). 


16.25 Kata 5é tò (- Ñ) pecowixtiov B ^ & DC rell ll K. 8. uéoov tie vuktóc 
D*, Circa mediam vero noctem d. 

The expression of B03 is found at Lk. 11.5; Acts 20.7. That of DOS is 
found at Acts 27.27, and close to the form at Exod. 12.29 LXX (uscouonc thc 
vukTdc) referring to the night of the Passover, which is being echoed in this 
scene of deliverance (see Commentary). 
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6 (TlaGAoc) D pc Il om. B P’ R rell. 

The presence of the article before Paul in DOS also serves Silas, presenting 
them together as a pair (as at 16.19 [om. B03 801}, 29 [om. &01]); it indicates 
that they have been maintained as the focus of attention, unlike in BO3 where, 
as was seen in the vil of 16.23, 24, attention had switched to the jailor. 


16.26 nvecox8ncav 6€ B gig; Cyr Lef Cass Il rv. 8€ mapaxpñua D C 69. 88. 
1175. 1739. 1837 | rivoix8noav 8t v. N P” A E 33. 81 | &vecox8noóv te/5E m. H 
L P Y 049. 056. 614 IR, apertaeque sunt statim d. 

D05 includes the adverb trapaxpijya, as elsewhere in Acts (cf. 5.5 D05; 
14.10 DOS). 


(rà Seopa) àvé&n B ^ N? D*™ rell ll avedvOn D*, relaxata sunt d &*; Chr | 
EAUOn 1838 pc. 

Both verbs are rare with the transitive sense of ‘loosen’ (B-A-G, avin 1; 
&vaAvo, I), that of B03 found only at Acts 27.40 in Luke's writing, and that of 
D05 not used elsewhere. The verbs are not frequent in the LXX either, though 
transitive usage is more common with avinui. 


16.27 t£umvoc 5 B P” N rell ll kai &&. D, et exomnis d. — kai (&omraoáytvoc) 
D* Il om. B 9^ & D*? rell d. 

The connective 5 in B03 presents the switch back to the jailor as a new 
narrative development (cf. on vv. 25, 26 above), whereas kai of D05 views it 
as part of a series of events following the quake. 

B03 does not express the connection between the participles (asyndeton); 
the three successive occurrences of kai in DOS (cf. the previous variant) evoke 
a greater sense of panic. 


16.28 (&bcvnotv 5e) TatAoc peyadn $c B pc lò TT. pey. >. 181. 431. 92716 
TI. >. pey. 36. 180. 629. 927 gig | uey. p. Tad. piy, magna voce Paulus d | 
uey. >. ó Tlad. A 1875. 1898 Il >. uey. 6 Tod. D CÓ E H L P 049. 056. 614. 
1739 IR | $. pey. Tau. & C* 33. 88 pc. 

As the jailor had been in focus in the previous clause in B03 (by virtue of 
6€ at 16.27 above), the switch to Paul is now marked with the absence of the 
article and the position of his name immediately next to the verb. In D05, he 
has always been the focus of the story (see Heimerdinger and Levinsohn, "The 
Use of the Article’, p. 28) and therefore his name not only has the article but is 
positioned at the end of the clause. 

The word order of DOS (noun-adjective) is usual with an anarthrous noun, 
and assumes that the loudness of Paul's voice is natural in the circumstances. 
The placing of the adjective in first position in B03 therefore has the effect of 
underlining the loudness of Paul's voice (cf. 14.10, ueyóAn pavi, where the 
loudness is emphasized as Paul has to shout above the crowd; see Read- 
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Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 90-93). It is yet another device used to 
highlight the presence of Paul in this scene. 


tt (kaxóv) D Il om. B ^^ R rell d. 
ti, though unnecessary for the sense, has an emphatic force in DOS. 


16.29 aitrjcac & pôrta (eicenndnoev) B PN rell ll oc. 5: ait. D, lumen vero 
petens d.— (Évrpoyoc) yevouevoc B P & A CÓ E HL P 049. 056. 33. 1739 
IM, factus d ll àmápxcov D C* V 181. 257. 614. 913. 927. 1108. 1505. 1518. 
1611. 1799. 1898. 2138. 2412. 2495; Chr. 

D05 places the noun $@ta in an emphatic position at the front of the new 
sentence. 

The verb úmápxw is again used by DOS (cf. 16.21 above), this time against 
yivouai of B03. 


(mpooéreoev) mpóc toù móboc D*, ad pedes d 1 s vg^€ (b c dem gig p vg 9T 
sy?" sa bo; Lef Chr Cass) ll om. B ^ & D" rel]. — tô (200) P N AC? E 
H L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR ll om. B D C* 1646. 

Tpóc Touc móóoc in DOS* serves as an adverb qualifying mpooétecev, which 
itself governs the names tà TlavAco koi 2iAq in the dative (the phrase is 
usually followed by the name or pronoun in the genitive, cf. Mk. 5.22; 7.25; 
Jn 11.32; Lk. 10.39 B03; Acts 5.10). Comparison may be made with Lk. 5.8 
D05, mpooétecev AUTOU Toic mooiv. 

The name of Silas is preceded yet again by the article in &01, treating him 
as distinct from Paul (cf. 16.19), whereas D05 continues at this point (now 
supported by B03) to view them as forming a united pair. 

16.30 (koi) mpoayaycov (mpoáycv &*) B p^ w? 
mponyaysv D. 

B03 reads the aorist participle of mpocyco, anticipating the finite verb pn; 

DO5 reads a finite verb, conjoined to eimev with xai (see below). 


rell, cum produxisset d |l 


(Bea) roc Aornoùs àopadioáuevos D (ceteros custodivit d syP"  ).— tpn B 
P“ & rell ll koi (- D*™) £irev avtoic D*, et dixit illis d. 

DOS specifies that the jailor led Paul and Silas outside only after making 
sure the other prisoners could not escape, thus indicating that the earthquake 
had loosened the bonds of everyone in the prison. 

BO3 uses here the imperfect &n, found only occasionally as a verb of speak- 
ing in Acts (cf. 1.4 D05; 2.38; 7.2; 8.36; 10.28, 30, 31; 11.28 D05; 16.37; 
17.22; 19.25 D05, 35; 21.37; 22.2 [not D05], 27 B03, 28; + 11 occurrences in 
passages that are missing in D05). DOS has the more common elmev here; 
furthermore, the text specifies the addressee with the dative pronoun auroic 
referring to Paul and Silas (cf. aurou in the previous clause), a clarification 
arising from the mention just made of the other prisoners in DOS. 
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16.31 (’Inootv) Xpiotov D C E H L P V 049. 056. 1739 IR sy sa aeth Il om. B 
q^ & A 33. 81. 1243. 2344 pc gig vg bo. 

It is typical of D05 to use the full title of Jesus in declarations of salvation, 
though the use of the full title is not a generalized tendency since it is not 
found in all situations (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 264, 267, 
271). 


16.32 (1óv Adyov) Too Bod B &* 255 pc Il to (— D) kupiou D, domini d P5” 
N? A CE H L P V 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR it vg sy?" sa bo; Lef Epiph Chr | 
om. 1891 ar. 

The phrase tov Adyov Tod 600 of BO3 is in keeping with Luke’s custom of 
using this expression when the word is addressed to Gentiles for the first time. 
The expression in D05, tov Adyov kupíov, is unique in Acts, in that xupíou is 
anarthrous, though it is the common expression in the LXX (Read-Heimerdinger, 
The Bezan Text, p. 297). It may be that xupioc is being highlighted by the 
absence of the article here because the word is salient, precisely because Paul 
and Silas do not go through their normal practice of offering tov Aóyov Tot 
6:00 to a Gentile before speaking tov Adyov Tol kupíou (see Commentary). 


16.33 Aovoev (&mó tv TANYAv) BB” & D? rell ll ZAvcev D*, solvit d. 

It looks as if D05* uses Avco through phonetic confusion with Aovw. Given 
the noun mÀnyr meaning ‘a blow’, and by extension ‘the wound resulting 
from a blow’ (cf. Bailly, mAnyn, I, 1; III), the verb of B03 makes more 
sense. A figurative meaning is possible, however, given the underlying sym- 
bolism of the account (on which see Commentary). 


(kai) iBarríoün aíróc B ^^ & rell ll av. £g. D, ipse baptizatus est d.— (koi) 
oi aUTOU GmavTes B & 614. 1243. 1505. 2147. 2412. 2495 pc I| oi av. mávTeg 
D, et eius omnes d $^ C E H L P V 049. 056. 1739 IR | ó olkoc aù. óAoc q^ 
vg" bo™ | ot olkiot av. mávrec A. 

The position of the emphatic pronoun autoc before the verb sets the bap- 
tism of the jailor in contrast with his action of treating the wounds of Paul and 
Silas. Its position in B03 conjoins it directly with the members of the household, 
oi AUTO AMAVTEG. 

The pronoun atavtec in B03 insists on the entirety; it arises seven times 
in B03 as a vl for mac in DOS (and twice in D05 against rac in B03; Read- 
Heimerdinger, ‘The Distinction between &rac and mac in the Work of Luke’). 


16.34 xai (&ávayaycv Te) D??, et d ll om. B ^^ & D*™ rell. 

xai ... Te as read by DOS is highly unusual, but it is not unknown in classi- 
cal Greek (examples from Thucydides are cited by Dennison, Greek Particles, 
pp. 535-56). te serves as the connective, while xai is adverbial, here emphatic 
because the action of the jailor is exceptional (as highlighted again by a second 
adverbial kat in the following line, see below). 
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(cic tév olkov) avtod D PRN A E H L 049. 056. 614 IR ll om. B PË CP Y 
81. 88. 547. 614. 945. 1241. 1270. 1505. 1646. 1739. 1891. 2412. 2495. 

The possessive adjective in DO5 is not necessary for the sense, but it estab- 
lishes a) the contrast between avtouc (Paul and Silas) and auro (the jailor); 
b) the parallel with Lydia (cf. 16.15, eic Tov oikóv pou). 


kai (TrapéOnxev) D?™, er d ll om. B p^ & D*™ rell. 

The pattern of kai between a participle and a finite verb is a characteristic 
of DOS, which serves to underline the second action because it signals a moment 
of exceptional dramatic importance (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 
208-10). 


(kai) jyaAAiacaro B p^ ^N ACEH L V 049. 33. 81. 88. 104. 614. 945. 1175. 
1241. 1270. 1505. 1611. 1646. 1739. 1891. 2147. 2344. 2412. 2495 Il -aro D, 
exultabat d C* P 056 IR e (gig) sy? sa bo"; (Lef). 

B03 reads the aorist of &yoAAi&opot, whereas DOS reads the imperfect. 


rrovoikei B PR rell ll oüv ted oiko auroü D (cum tota domu sua d). 

The adverb of B03 is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, nor in 
the LXX. The expression of DOS is equivalent, and by its wording maintains 
the insistence on the whole household of the jailor. 


(nemoreukox) TA Bee B PRN rell lim tov Gedv D Il v. kupico 88. 915. 917. 
1898. 2401 c (in domino d) gig s vg” sa aeth; Lcf Chr. 

The preposition ¿mí in D05 makes it clear that the jailor has acquired faith 
in God, an important step for a Gentile seen from a Jewish point of view. 
Without the preposition, the dative rc 8s may mean the same thing but the 
point is not made so forcefully. The reading of d5 also has the effect of 
removing the force of the message underlying the wording of DOS. 


16.35 (yevouévnc) ànéoteihav oi otpatnyo! B 2 97* R rell lat sy? * 9! co 
aeth; Chr | -oróáAxaciv 614. 1505. 1611. 2147. 2412. 2495 Il cuvrjA8ov oi arp. 
EM TO AUTO eic THY Gyopay Kal ávauvnofévrec TOV oetgpóv TOV yeyovora po- 
Brenoav kal améate:Aav D, convenerunt magistrati idipsud in foro et rememo- 
rati sunt terraemotum qui factus est timuerunt et transmiserunt d (sy"™); Ephr. 

B03 may have shortened the sentence by homoioteleuton (atéoteiAav 
B03, at the beginning of the phrase // atéoteikav DOS, at the end). Without it, 
the narrative lacks coherence, since no reason is suggested for the magistrates 
deciding to release their prisoners. 


(roUc paBSouxouc) Ayovrec BP” & rell ll -rac D, dicentes d. 

According to B03, it is the words of the magistrates, oi otpamyoi, that are 
reported, whereas in DOS it is those of the sergeants, touc paf6oUxouc (an 
identical variant is seen at Lk. 24.34). By the same variant, the addressee of 
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the words spoken changes: in B03, the magistrates order the sergeants to release 
the men; in DO5, the sergeants tell the jailor to release them. 


(éxeivous) oùs &x8éc mapéAaQec D, quos externa die suscepisti d 383. 614. 
1799. 2147. 2412 sy" Il om. B p^ R rell lat sy? co aeth; Chr. 

In B03, the demonstrative éxeivouc, without any further qualification, can 
be read as denigrating. Not so in DOS where a descriptive clause complements 
the preposition. 


16.36 &miyysiAev öt 6 SeqpoovAak (apxideou- ^^) B q^ & rell ll kai stosAGcav 
6 Scop. at. D, et ingressus optio carceris renuntiavit d (sy?).— (tovc Adyouc) 
routouc PN A E H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR ll om. B D P”? C 1891. 

B03 starts a new development with &&, since the jailor now comes back on- 
stage in this text; in DOS, he had already been implied as the addressee of the 
words of the sergeants (2nd person sing., mapéAaBec), and the narrative con- 
tinues with xai (see on 16.35 above). The demonstrative rourouc qualifies touc 
Aóyouc, words that were initially addressed to the sergeants according to B03, 
but presumably passed on to him. In DOS, the demonstrative is superfluous, 
for the words were addressed to him directly. 

DOS includes the circumstantial detail that the jailor went in (to the prison), 
indicating that he carried out the order given to him by the sergeants. Again, 
since the jailor only now comes back into the story in B03, the detail is unnec- 
essarily specific. 


' AéoraAkav (oi otrpamyoi) B 527 R 1175° Il -ráAkaciv D EH L P ¥ 049. 
056. 614. 1739 IR | -terAav C 81; Theoph. 

DO5 reads the correct form of the perfect, which tended to be assimilated 
in the third person plural with the weak aorist ending as B03 illustrates (cf. 
àméortiAav, 16.35). 


456474 (eic eiorivny N) rell lat sy? co aeth Chr Il om. 


(mopevecbs) £v seipryn B P 
D d gig. 

The jailor in DOS issues a brusque command to go, without the softening 
of the order ‘in peace’, which was not part of the magistrates’ order. 
16.37 ’Avaitiouc (Seipavtec) D, Anetios caesos d sy? aeth; Cass ll om. B p ^7* 
N rell. 

Paul's insistence on his innocence in D05 is concordant with his indigna- 
tion at the treatment he and Silas have received. 


16.38 toic otpatnycic B 927^ & D*™ rel] ll AYTOIZOIZTPATH'OIZ D*.— (raó- 
Ta) Ta pnfévra mpóc touc otparqyoŭc D, quae dicta sunt ad praetores d (sy?) 
| toic paBSouxorc P* Il om. B P & D*™ rell. 
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DO05* appears to have read AYTOIZOIZTPATHIOI2 for AYTOIZTOIZZTPATHTOI, 
through haplography. 

The emphatic dative pronoun ovtoic underlines the magistrates as the intended 
recipients of Paul's words, as does the following adjectival phrase in D05, 
which takes up mpdc aurouc from 16.37a. 


&poBrifnoav & exovoavtec Sti ‘Paspaioi cic B 997 & A 33. 69. (81). 945. 
1175. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2344 I xai £p. àk. Sti ‘Poo. si. EH L P Y 049. 056. 
614 IR Il oi 86 Gx. Sti ‘Poo. eiciv b. D, cum autem audierunt quia Romani sunt 
timuerunt d sy". 

The word order of B03 confers particular importance on the fact of Paul and 
Silas being Roman. In D05, this fact is downplayed by being expressed in a par- 
ticipial clause preceding the main verb; in addition, the initial articular pronoun 
signals that this sentence is an intermediate step, preparing for the more 
important following action, the speech of the magistrates to Paul and Silas (see 
next variant). The initial articular pronoun and position of the verb at the end of 
the clause in DOS emphasizes the fear of the magistrates and especially the 
cause of it. 


16.39 (kai) &MBóvrec maptkóAecav aurouc BPM” v rell || mapayevópevoi 
WET díAcov ToMAQv eic THY duAaKrv map. aù. &&eAOeiv ei móvTec:  Hyvorjoayev 
ra Kab’ Was Ori gate Gvdpec Sixaioi D, cum venissent cum amicis multis in 
carcerem rogaverunt eos exire dicentes: Ignoramus adversum vos quoniam 
estis viri iusti d | £MÓóvrsc eic mv $uAakrjv map. av. £&ABciv simóvrec’ Hyv. T. 
kad? Up. Sti &c. àv. Six. 257. 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 vg? sy"; (Ephr). 

The narrative in B03 concludes in a matter-of-fact way, explaining how 
the magistrates did what Paul had asked. 

DOS has a number of circumstantial details, which express with more force 
the magistrates’ fear and insistency, the significance of which is examined in 
the Commentary. First, the magistrates are said to have gone to the prison with 
many friends and, once there, to have begged the two prisoners to go out, 
explaining that they had not realized that they were ‘good men’. The same 
term dixatot is used of the disciples at 14.2 DOS. 


(kai &ayaydvtec) hpto creAOeiv &mó The móAecoc B ^ & A 33. 81. 945. 
1175. 1739. 1891. 2344 | ñp. tEcA6civ ard v. noA. 5?" E H L P v 049. 056 IR 
Il rapekáAecav avtouc Aéyovtec:” Ek The TOA. rauTrIc EEEABaTe, urjmore TOv 
ovotpapóoiv niv &mixpátovrec Kab’ ouo D, rogaverunt eos dicentes: De 
civitate ista exite, ne forte iterum convertantur ad nos clamantes adversum 
vos d | kai &k TavTNS The MOA. &EEABETE, uh Tass EMaTPAddai WaAIv ot £mikp. 
xa" óu. 257. 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 vg™ sy"; Ephr. 

The details continue in DOS: having led them out of the prison, they again 
insist on the urgency for them to get out of the city, in case the local people 
start up another complaint against them. B03 expresses it more tamely as 
a ‘request’, ‘to go away from the city’. 
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16.40 amd (tic $uAoxfic) B N 945. 1739. 1891 pc ll ix D P” A E V 33. 614 
9n 


The choice of the preposition is in accordance with the wording of the 
request of the magistrates in each text (see previous variant). 


siofA8ov B P474 & rell ll HAGov D, venerunt d 1175 e gig sa aeth; Cass. 
The compound verb of B03 reiterates the sense conveyed by the preposi- 
tion npóc following it, that they went into her house. 


(i&óvrec) mapekóAecav roc adedgouc B 5747 A 33. 81. 181. 1175. 1898 
l| v. a5. &imyricavro óca £moinosv küpioc auroic mapakaAécavtsec (-cav Te 
D*™) avtovc D*, fratres narraverunt quanta fecit dominus cum eis exhorti 
sunt eos d b (gig) vg”; (Cass) | v. à&. rapakaAMécavrec aurouc E H L P V 049. 
056. 1739 IR. 

B03 notes that Paul and Silas saw the brethren, exhorted them and departed. 
DOS has the additional information that the manner of exhortation was by 
reporting ‘what the Lord did with them’ (cf. 14.27; 15.4, 12). 


Commentary 
[C-A] 16.11-12 Journey to Philippi 


[a] 16.11-12a Arrival in Philippi 

16.11-12a The opening verses of the sequence serve as an introduction to the 
narrative that takes place in Philippi relating, as they do, the sea-crossing from 
Troas (cf. 16.10). The start of the new sequence is signalled more overtly in 
the Bezan text with the time phrase, ‘On the next day’. 

As the group leave Troas, in Codex Bezae they are presented as being ‘led 
away', in accordance with the divine promptings that have brought them to 
this point. The sea voyage is smooth, progressing without any obstacle from 
Troas to the island of Samothrace, and then on the next day to Neapolis on 
the mainland, the port that served Philippi some 10 miles inland. The success- 
ive stages of the journey (Troas, point of departure — Samothrace, an island — 
Neapolis, port of arrival — Philippi, leading city and final destination) echo 
those of the initial journey of the mission to Cyprus (13.4-6: Selucia — Cyprus 
— Salamina — Paphos), but with an important difference for, on the earlier 
occasion, Barnabas and Saul had stopped in Salamina to go to 'the syna- 
gogues of the Jews' before making for the final destination of Paphos whereas 
now, the group go directly to Philippi without any diversion on the way. 

Not only does opening time detail in Codex Bezae make clear that the obedi- 
ence to the divine call was immediate but it also, in combination with the fol- 


22. The verb evéuSpourjcapev is used only by Luke, here and at 21.1 referring to an ana- 
logous sea-crossing. 
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lowing time marker, ‘on the next day’, provides a framework of three days for 
the journey. ‘Three days’ here, as elsewhere, marks the passage from death to 
life as Paul undertakes his ‘exodus’ away from the confines of Judaism (see 
Commentary, on 15.40). The presence of the ‘we’-group is important, for their 
role will be the mouthpiece of the Holy Spirit when Paul is being led by his 
own goals and understanding rather than the divine plan (see on 16.16-24 
below). 

Philippi was a Roman colony, the leading one according to Codex Bezae, 
and as such represented a Gentile city as far as Paul’s mission was concerned, 
where relatively few Jews would be found. The only comparable city from the 
first phase of the mission was Lystra. The significance of Philippi for Paul’s 
final destination of Rome (cf. on 16.6,7 above) is that it lay on the Via Egna- 
tia, an ancient road that ran from the west across Macedonia as the main route 
to Rome and that the disciples would have travelled along from Neapolis.” 
Paul has been set on the right road, but it will be his choice as to whether he 
stays on it. 


[a'] 16.12b Stay in Philippi 

16.12b Luke underlines the determination of the group to remain in Philippi 
before heading onwards, by using a periphrastic construction to express the 
verb 'stay'?* and a demonstrative phrase to refer again to the city, £v rouTQ TH 
TroAct, ‘in this city’. 


[C-B] 16.13-15 Lydia 


In this episode, Paul is seen to gravitate, contrary to the divine leading related 
in the previous sequence [B], towards those people who had a Jewish back- 
ground, as he is drawn back to the safety of his own experience. The ‘we’- 
group will serve to highlight his weakness as Luke distances them from him. 


[a] 16.13a A Place of Prayer 

16.13a The opening of a new division in the narrative is not apparent in the 
Alexandrian text where, on the contrary, the connective te treats the previous 
sentence as preliminary material leading up to a more important event, that of 
going outside the city gates on the Sabbath, by a river where we 'supposed 
there to be a place of prayer’. The connective 5é in the Bezan text views the 
event as marking a new development, which indeed it is: there is first a new 
time indication, the Sabbath, and secondly a new location, a ‘place of prayer’ .” 


23. Photos of Philippi and the Via Egnatia can be seen at http://www.bibleplaces.conyphilippi. 
htm 

24. The periphrastic construction in place of the imperfect has the effect of underlining the 
action of the participle, here SiatpiBovtec. 

25. mpootuyr| was the term regularly used to designate a synagogue building, until the first 
century CE when the meaning of the term cuvaycoyr| began to change from denoting a group of 
people to denoting the actual building where they met (Josephus, Life, 277; M. Hengel, ‘Proseuche 
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Instead of staying in the city, where the Gentiles would be, the group now go 
out of the city, outside the gates, to a meeting place for Jews.” There is thus 
a hiatus with the previous direction the mission was taking, in so far as the 
Jews have come back into the picture, both by the way the day is presented, 
and by the identification of the location. In the Bezan text, it seems that 
Paul and his group had heard about the place of prayer while they were in 
the city, and that they had been told, presumably by Jews, that it was beside the 
river; in the Alexandrian text, it is rather that the group go to a river outside 
the city, working on the assumption that they would find a place of prayer 
there without any prior contact with any Jews. 


[b] 16.13b Conversation with the Women 

16.13b Once at the place of prayer, Paul and his companions sit down and 
start to speak. This is the attitude of a teacher in the synagogue (cf. Jesus, Lk. 
4.20; see also Commentary, 13.16). The audience is portrayed as women who 
had gathered there, in the Bezan text with an expectant purpose — it is even 
possible to understand the verb in the Bezan text as meaning that the women 
had accompanied Paul and his companions to the place.”’ These are likely to 
be the same people who had told them about the meeting place and indicated 
to him where it was (cf. on 16.13a above). The incident certainly does not 
have the marks of an unexpected happening that took place without any kind 
of preparation. 


[c] 16.14 Lydia Accepts What Paul was Saying 

16.14 One of the women of the group was ‘a certain’ Lydia, once more a per- 
son who represents a type as well as being a real person in her own right.” 
She is defined first by her name, then by her occupation, which was a seller of 
purple goods. Thirdly, her place of origin is specified, Thyatira, a city in the 
province of Asia and specifically in the region of Lydia like the name of the 


und Synagoge’, in G. Jeremias, H.-W. Kuhn and H. Stegemann (eds), Tradition und Glaube. Das 
frühe Christentum in seiner Umwelt (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1971), pp. 157-84; 
E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ [3 vols; rev. and ed. G. 
Vermes, F. Millar and M. Black; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1973], I, 425-26, 439-40; E.M. 
Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule: From Pompey to Diocletian [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1976], 
p. 133). It is possible that the same meaning is intended by the occurrence of the word in DOS at 
18.18 (Cenchrea). The proximity to the river (and the sea at Cenchrea) is typical of the location 
Chosen for synagogues, to facilitate ritual washings (cf. Josephus, Ant. XIV, 258). 

26. The expression repeats the direction ‘outside’: ££i]ABopev £Eco, as in Lk. 22.62 after Peter 
had denied Jesus. 

27. The verb cuvépxoua! means ‘to assemble’, but frequently has the sense of ‘to travel with 
someone', even when the person thus accompanied is not specified (B-A-G, 2; cf. Lk. 23.55; 
Acts 1.21; 9.39; 10.23, 45; 11.12; 15.38; 21.16; 25.17). 

28. Cf. on Timothy, 16.1b. Here, the word order of tic before the name of Lydia confers a par- 
ticular importance on her, since the usual order is name + Tic (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan 
Text, pp. 99-100). 
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woman; yet even though she was not from Philippi, she had a house there, as 
will be seen (16.15). Finally, she is a God-fearer, a Gentile who was sympath- 
etic towards the Jewish religion without having become a proselyte. 

At the outset of the incident, the whole group had been seen speaking with 
the women (£AoAoÜUutv, ‘we started to speak’), and it was to them that Lydia 
listened (fikoucev, DOS; rikouev, AT; see Critical Apparatus). However, a subtle 
shift takes place following this verb — although she listened to *us' speaking, 
she took particular notice of what Pau! said. He is carefully distinguished from 
the rest of the speakers by the technique of omitting the article before his 
name (see Critical Apparatus). That Lydia was able to respond to Paul was 
because the Lord *opened her heart', expressed with a verb that implies a thor- 
ough comprehension.” She is alone among the group of women in the way 
she reacted positively to Paul, which suggests that the other women may have 
been Gentiles, people whom Lydia had brought along to the place of prayer to 
hear Paul and his companions speak. 

Now, it will be seen in the narrative that follows that the message Paul preached 
was not entirely in tune with the message preached by the *we'-group who, as 
has already been pointed out (see Commentary, 16.10, and see General Intro- 
duction, § VIII) are more in line with the radical nature of Jesus’ teaching. The 
discrepancy is not explained at this point because it has already become 
apparent in the course of his teaching and activities throughout the previous 
narrative from chapter 13. Paul was observed, for example in his speech to the 
synagogue in Antioch of Pisidia (see esp. Commentary on 13.14-41; 14.1), to 
maintain the privileged status of the Jewish people and to view the Gentiles as 
being grafted into Israel, through the coming of the Messiah, as part of the res- 
toration of Israel in the end days. The message repeatedly communicated 
through the Spirit, or taught by other divine representatives, has underlined, in 
contrast, the end of Israel's hopes of restoration as a privileged nation and the 
complete equality of Gentiles and Jews (see Commentary, 15.7-11 on Peter's 
speech)? As an example of his Jewish stance, Paul was prepared to pass on 
the commands of the letter, which required Gentiles to observe the essential 
requirements of the Law, beyond even the areas named in the letter (see on 
16.4 above). 

In the case of Lydia, she pays especial attention to Paul's words, and is 
enabled by God to understand his teaching. He has spoken to her, however, as 
to one attached to Judaism, and not as a Gentile. This is a backward step for 
Paul, made apparent by the careful presentation of Lydia's origin — she does 


29. The verb Siavotye is found in a similar situation in Lk. 24.31 AT, 32 AT, 45, where the 
prefix ta- expresses the completeness of the verb (cf. J. Read-Heimerdinger and J. Rius-Camps, 
*Emmaous or Oulammaous? Luke’s Use of the Jewish Scriptures in the Text of Luke 24 in Codex 
Bezae', RCatT 27 [2002], pp. 23-42). 

30. Earlier evidence in Acts of these teachings is found, for example, in 12.1-17 (The Message 
of Acts, H, pp. 331-73); see also The Message of Acts, I, Excursus 1, ‘The Restoration of Israel: 
Two Conflicting Plans’, pp. 79-87. They are discussed in detail in Rius-Camps and Read- 
Heimerdinger, ‘After the Death of Judas: A Reconsideration of the Status of the Twelve 
Apostles’, RCatT 29 (2005), pp. 305-34. 
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not belong to Philippi but to Asia from where Paul was specifically prevented 
from speaking the word of God (16.6b)! This evaluation of Paul’s preaching 
by Luke obviously depends on a comprehension on the part of the addressee 
of the geographical place names he mentions, including the name of Lydia, 
which insists on her origin in the region in Asia of the same name. Thus it is 
seen that although Paul has been brought to Philippi by means of three divine 
promptings, contrary to his own inclinations to remain on the other side of the 
sea, he falls back on to the territory with which he is familiar and talks with 
people with whom he has at least some common language and with whom he 
shares both a conceptual and scriptural framework. No mention has been 
made of any conversation Paul had had so far with the local people of Philippi. 
The difficulty he and Barnabas had experienced in talking to the Gentile 
population of Lystra (14.7-20, see Commentary, ad loc.) accounts for his pref- 
erence to be with people with whom he can communicate more easily. In the 
next scene, when the masters of the slave-girl state their complaints against 
Paul and Silas, it becomes even clearer that their preaching in the city was 
presented in terms of Judaism (see on 16.20-21 below). 

The contrast between the talking of the ‘we’-group and that of Paul is brought 
out by the repetition of terms in a chiastic pattern: EAoAoüUpev (‘we started to 
speak’) — toic ... yuvaigiv (‘to the women’) Il tic yuvn (‘a certain woman’) - 
TOic AaAoupEvoIC UT ToU TlavAou (‘what was said by Paul’). The contrast will 
be made more overt in the next sequence [C] by the girl with the spirit of divi- 
nation. Initially, Paul cannot be distinguished from the other persons meant by 
the first person plural verb, and this is not accidental — the *we'-group can be 
understood on one level to represent the good side of Paul, that part of him 
that does understand the universal teaching of Jesus and that cares about the 
salvation of the Gentiles for their own sake and not just as part of the salvation 
of his own people, the Jews. 

For all that Paul's message was restricted in scope, that does not prevent 
the Lord from using what he says to bring her to an acceptance of his teaching 
about the Messiah, no doubt made on the basis of Scripture as on previous 
occasions when he spoke to Jews or God-fearers. That her faith is in some 
way limited is nevertheless about to become apparent and to pose a problem 
for others in Paul's company whose teaching differed from his because it 
reflected a more open view of the Gentiles. 


[b’] 16.15a Baptism and Invitation to Stay in her House 

16.15a The success of Paul's preaching results in the baptism not only of Lydia 
but also of her entire (according to Codex Bezae) household. Their family 
association means, however, that the community they form in Philippi is one 
of outsiders (since she is from Thyatira), and one that starts from a basis of 
Judaism since she had been a sympathetic God-fearer. The situation is similar 
to that of the God-fearer Cornelius in Caesarea who was also baptized with all 
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his household (cf. 10.24, 44, 48) with, however, the significant difference that in 
Caesarea the people received the Holy Spirit. 

That Lydia’s conversion is not complete in some sense is evident from her 
insistent plea to Paul and the ‘we’-group that they stay in her house — in fact, 
more than that, she urges them to stay as part of her household, for the Greek 
word olxoc used for ‘house’ is exactly the same as that found in the previous 
clause (‘she was baptized and all her household’), rather than the word Luke 
uses to mean the building, oixia. Note that following her baptism she addresses 
the whole party (see rjuac, ‘us’, at the end of the verse), and voices to them 
a doubt concerning their response to her: ‘If you (plural) have judged that I 
am faithful to God...’ — this is the wording of the Bezan text (the AT has ‘the 
Lord’), where the choice of the words ‘faithful to God’ rather than ‘belief in 
the Lord’ (for example) signals an incomplete conversion, an attachment to 
the God of Israel but not faith in the Lord Jesus." She states the condition in 
the most general of terms, without any reference to Jesus. 

Lydia's insistent invitation to Paul and the *we'-group to enter her house- 
hold is striking, suggesting that they at first refused. 

Her doubt could arise from the fact that she is a Gentile. Will Paul and his 
company now accept her as a faithful Jew and agree to enter her house(hold)? 
Is her conversion to belief in Jesus good enough for her no longer to be 
viewed as unacceptable company for a Jew such as is Paul (and Silas and 
Timothy and *we')? Her question means that she has understood Paul's 
message to be about becoming a Jew; that she views the speakers as Jews. It is 
a sign of how little she has grasped, or understood from Paul's teaching, of 
faith in Jesus who considered no one to be unfit for social contact. 

Her attitude stands in contrast to the wholly positive account of the jailor 
into whose house(-hold) Paul and Silas will go and even eat without any doubt 
or hesitation (16.34). The difference may reflect the progress made by Paul 
and Silas by that stage, as they have begun to understand, by means of God's 
intervention, that the Gentiles have equal status to Jews.” 


[a'] 16.15b Her Insistence 
16.15b That there was indeed hesitation is confirmed by the pressure she is 
forced to put on the group to stay in her house.” The reluctance, on the part of 


31. A similar incompleteness was noted with respect to Sergius Paulus who, according to Codex 
Bezae, ‘believed in God’ (the AT has simply believed") as a result of what he saw happen to the Jewish 
magician. In his case, however, there is no mention of any understanding of the faith, nor of baptism. 

32. There are interesting parallels between Lydia's invitation to Paul and his companions to 
stay in her household and the scene where Lot invites the two angels to stay with him. In both 
cases, the host has to insist (Acts 16.15: mapeBidaato, cf. Gen. 19.3: xateBraleto [mapeßiá- 
Seto, A03: cf. 19.9, mapsBiálovro, in a physical sense]); and in both cases, there is a contrast 
with a positive character who shows up the weakness of the other (cf. Abraham, Gen. 18.1-33, 
whose generosity and disinterested intercession for the people of Sodom contrast with the 
passivity and self-seeking of Lot, 18.6-8; see Jewish Study Bible, pp. 39—42). 

33. The verb rapaBidCopci expressing the insistence of Lydia is used only once more in the 
New Testament, of the disciples who pressed Jesus to go into the house with them in Oulam- 
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the ‘we’-group at least, may well have been due to a desire to avoid such an 
open association with people from a Jewish background in a city where their 
Mission was to preach to the Gentiles. In the event, only at the end of the 
whole episode will Paul and Silas be seen going to her house (16.40), without 
the ‘we’-group who will shortly disappear from the scene. 


[C-C] 16.16-24 Imprisonment 


The situation resulting from the incident of the previous episode [C-B] is that 
Paul has succeeded in creating a Jesus-believing community in Philippi on the 
basis of foreign Gentiles who had previously been attracted to Judaism. The 
contrast between the scope of Paul’s teaching, which was restricted to Jewish 
terms and concepts, and that of the ‘we’-group, which was more universal, 
caused an underlying tension. The contrast now becomes clearly evident 
through the spiritual awareness of a slave-girl, and causes Paul severe diffi- 
culties. The significance of the presence of the ‘we’-group is signalled through 
the repetition of the first person plural pronoun three times from vv. 16-17a, 
the last time distinguished from Paul, and then as the second person plural 
pronoun in the words of the girl (v. 17b). 

The double centre [e Il e’] of this episode will be the exorcism of the slave girl 
performed by Paul, which results in an outcry by the girl’s owners, and eventually 
the imprisonment of Paul and Silas in the most secure prison of the city. 


[a] 16.16 A Slave Girl Meets Us 

16.16 The next incident takes place on another day, and this time on the path 
going to the place of prayer or, more controversially as Codex Bezae has it, to 
prayer, that is to participate in the activities at the local Jewish meeting place 
by the river. The day may well have been another Sabbath. The account con- 
tinues to be given in the first person plural, which designates the *we'-group 
but includes, initially at least, Paul also. 

Another new character is introduced who comes to meet them as they were 
on their way. She is a slave-girl, again a representative of a type as Lydia was 
in the previous incident, but unlike Lydia she is not named and, moreover, the 
adjective indicating her representative status is placed after the noun.” The 
combination of these factors means that the focus of the narrative remains on 
the main protagonists, Paul and the ‘we’-group, and does not switch to the 
slave-girl. Her role is to act as a catalyst for the action of the episode but she is 


maous (Emmaus, AT; Lk. 24.29) where they, too, had their eyes opened (partially at least, cf. 
Lydia, on Acts 16.14 above) to understand how the Scriptures spoke about Jesus (Lk. 24.32, cf. 
vv. 27, 31). 

34. Usually, tic is placed after the noun it qualifies in Acts, the usual position for the non- 
emphatic adjective (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 99-100). When, exceptionally, it is 
placed before the noun, as in the case of Lydia (16.14; cf. 3.2; 17.34; 21.10), it highlights the 
person as being of significance in their own right. 
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not important to the story as a person in her own right. What is said about her 
is that she had ‘a Python spirit’ (lit.), where ‘Python’ refers to the underworld 
symbol of Delphi through whom the priestess of Apollo reputedly delivered 
oracles, so that the spirit is one of divination that enables the girl to tell 
fortunes. Because she was a slave girl, her ability was a valuable source of 
income for her masters who thus benefited from the spirit in her. 

It should be noted that unlike in the previous scene where Paul and his 
companions took an active part in meeting with the women at the place of 
prayer, the slave-girl takes the initiative and comes to meet them. This has 
been the repeated pattern with respect to contact between Paul and Gentiles (cf. 
the invitation from Sergius Paulus, 13.7b; the call from the one like a Mace- 
donian, 16.10a). 


[b] 16.17 Her Acclamation of Paul and the ‘We’-Group 

16.17 Having come to meet the group on the path going to the place of prayer, 
the slave-girl starts to follow behind them. At this point, Paul and the *we'- 
group are pointedly distinguished from one another by the narrator, though the 
two are kept in equal focus” as the girl shouts out. Her shouting is underlined 
in the Bezan text (see Critical Apparatus), the reason for which lies in what 
she says and whom she is addressing. 

According to the usual interpretation of the Alexandrian text, the girl 
shouts out to any who are listening (assuming the path to be crowded with 
people, including her masters, cf. 16.19 AT, 22 below), announcing that ‘these 
men [Paul and his companions] are slaves of the Most High God' and 
advertizing their cause by letting the people around know that they are 
proclaiming to them (úpîv, ‘to you’) the ‘way of salvation’. The use of the sec- 
ond person pronoun causes her to be viewed as separate from the rest of the 
people, presumably because of her spiritual state. Her recognition of the God 
whom they were serving echoes that of the demoniac of Gerasene in Luke’s 
Gospel (Lk. 8.26-39, esp. v. 28). 

The Bezan text presents a somewhat different situation. The girl singles 
out “These’ (as distinct from someone else) as ‘the slaves of the Most High 
God’. The parties in question, in the light of the previous episode where Paul 
was seen to be teaching a message more restricted to an audience familiar 
with Judaism, are the two just mentioned: Paul and the ‘we’-group’. The 
owners of the slave-girl are not necessarily present (cf. 16.19 DOS), and 
though there may have been other passers-by on the path no mention is made 
of them. Rather her words are addressed to Paul, as she lets him know that it is 
the ‘we’-group, and not he, who serve the Most High; they are the ones, she 


35. pavtevopévn, the only occurrence in the New Testament of this word with its ‘pagan 
connotation’ (Bruce, Text, p. 315). 

36. In DOS, Paul is not seen from the point of view of the slave girl since the article is 
maintained; he is thus distinguished from the ‘we’ -group but not given prominence (cf. Paul without 
the article at 16.14 DO5, where he is mentioned as distinct from the ‘we’-group and from the point of 
view of Lydia). 
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says, who announce correctly the good news about the way of salvation ‘to 
us’, that is the Gentiles. In this version of the story, the girl is identified with 
the rest of the local population and not alienated from them, exactly as the 
representative adjective tic, ‘a certain’ (see on 16.16 above), indicates. The 
use of the verb evayyeAiCouai in the Bezan text, with the technical sense of 
announcing the gospel that it acquires in Luke’s writings, corresponds to the 
interpretation of Paul’s vision in Troas (see Commentary, 16.10b). The spiri- 
tual insight of the girl is, compared with that seen in the Alexandrian text, 
acute and goes further than simply identifying God whom the disciples serve. 


[c] 16.18a Repetition over Several Days 

1618a The girl’s following of Paul and his companions, and her shouting out 
of the same thing, happened repeatedly over a period of time, but apparently 
did not cause Paul to modify his outlook or his strategy. 


[d] 16.18b Paul Orders the Spirit to Come Out of Her 

16.18b That Paul understands the point being made by the slave-girl results in 
the end in his becoming extremely annoyed by her. So he turns to her as she 
follows behind him and orders the spirit to come out of her. His annoyance, 
according to the Bezan word order, qualifies his tone as he speaks to her, rather 
than being given as the reason for his action. He speaks in the name of Jesus 
Christ, taking from him as the Messiah the authority over the spirit of divina- 
tion. 


[e] 16.18c The Spirit Comes Out of Her 

16.18c The response is immediate, as expressed in different ways by both 
texts. However, the success of Paul's order is no evidence of it having been 
the right thing to do. This would not be the only instance of healing or exor- 
cism in the name of Jesus mentioned in Luke’s work that was not right.” Paul 
has, in fact, abused his spiritual authority to silence the voice that spoke on 
behalf of the Gentile population of Philippi to tell him that his companions 
were the ones announcing the good news of the gospel to the Gentiles. 


[e] 16.19 Her Masters Drag Paul and Silas before the Rulers 

16.19 The presentation of the scene in the Alexandrian text makes it possible 
to think that the masters of the girl witnessed the incident, for the narrator 
continues without signalling a new development (with kat) to say that they 
saw that their hope of financial gain had 'gone out', referring apparently to the 
spirit. Indeed, in the Alexandrian text, the narrative consists of one long unit 
of development from the point of Paul's addressing the spirit at 16.18b to the 
moment that Paul and Silas are secured in the stocks in prison at 16.24b (see 
Critical Apparatus for the variation concerning the successive sentence links). 
The Bezan text begins a new paragraph with a fresh time marker, and presents 


37. Cf. Lk. 8.28-33; 9.40. 
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the owners of the girl as finding out about their loss after the exorcism had 
taken place. Their complaint, that they had been ‘deprived of their profit that 
they used to have through her’ is ironic in so far as Luke has let the audience 
know that the prophetic spirit of the girl spoke the truth and was therefore 
a precious sign to the local population to point them to the people from whom 
they could hear the message of salvation — but that is probably not what the 
owners themselves had in mind. Similarly, the accusations they will make to 
the magistrates (16.20-21) will again contain more truth than they are aware of. 

It is to the magistrates in the Agora or market place, with its function 
as a meeting place for judicial purposes,” that the slave-girl’s masters take 
Paul now, together with Silas. Silas’ presence has not been directly mentioned 
since he was named as Paul's choice of companion as he left Antioch (15.40) 
at the end of the previous narrative sequence. That he is seized along with 
Paul, however, shows that he was associated with him in his teaching, and not 
with the *we'-group who no longer have any part in the narrative. From this 
point, the *we'-group will leave Paul, just as Barnabas did when he took Mark 
to Cyprus (15.39). They will reappear at 20.6, at the point when Paul is about 
to leave Philippi for Hierosoluma (cf. 20.16 D05). 


[d'] 16.20-21 Their Accusation to the Magistrates 
16.20-21 The authorities of the city are organized in a hierarchy: generically, 
they are referred to as the ‘rulers’ among whom there are three levels: the 
magistrates (ctpatnyoi, encountered here) who represented the emperor in 
a Roman colony and would normally be termed duoviri, the sergeants or ‘lic- 
tors’ (paRdotxo1, 16.35c), and the jailor (SeapopUAaé, 16.23). The three tiers 
stand for the totality of the system, with the sergeants and the jailor acting in 
various positions of subservience to carry out the orders of the magistrates. 
The accusations the masters make against Paul and Silas are that they, who 
are Jews, are troubling the peace of Philippi, the pax romana, by advocating 
customs that are forbidden to them, who are Romans. It is entirely possible 
that the majority of the free inhabitants (so not the slave-girl) were, indeed, 
Roman citizens, for from the first century BCE it was increasingly common for 
citizenship to be granted by the local Roman authorities to the population of 
the colonies.” The balance of the sentence conveys the point forcefully that 
Paul and Silas are perceived as proselytizing, of trying to convert Roman 
citizens to Judaism. This view of their activity, seen from the standpoint of non- 
Jewish observers, confirms the impression already gained from Lydia, that 
Paul's teaching about Jesus was expressed in Jewish terms (see on 16.14 above). 


[c’] 16.22a The Crowd Join In 
16.22a From the point of view of the Alexandrian text, bystanders have been 
present on the scene from the time the slave-girl was shouting out about Paul 


38. The Agora served as an area for public business, which included commerce but also the 
hearing of civil law cases. 
39. Goodman, Rome and Jerusalem, pp. 163-66. 
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and his companions (cf. 16.17), addressing her words to them (uyiv, ‘to you’). 
These local inhabitants are now portrayed as ‘the crowd’, and they joined in 
with the owners of the girl in complaining against the disciples. 

In the Bezan text, there may have been local bystanders in the scene on the 
path going to the place of prayer, but they are not explicitly mentioned. They 
were, however, represented by the slave-girl as Gentiles who are not acquainted 
with Judaism and who were included in the pronoun ‘to us’ (ùv, 16.17b D05). 
Now, in the market place, they are presented for the first time as a "large crowd’ 
who add their complaints to the masters', shouting out just like their represen- 
tative, the slave-girl, had done (cf. 16.17 DO5, where the verb is underlined). 


[b/] 16.22b-23 The Magistrates Throw Them into Prison 
16.22b-23 The magistrates inflict a series of punishments on Paul and Silas. 
They strip them” and order them to be flogged (paPéiCetv), an order that 
would be carried out by the ‘lictors’ or sergeants (paBSouxo1, cf. 16.35); after 
a thorough beating, they put them in prison, with instructions to the jailor 
to make sure they were securely held. In this way a new character, who is to 
become the focus of the following incident, is introduced obliquely into the 
narrative. His role is to execute the orders of the magistrates, the rulers who 
attack the disciples. The significance of this point is examined in Excursus 10. 
The treatment to which Paul and Silas were subjected was possible because 
they were viewed as foreigners, without the right to defend themselves or to a fair 
trial, to which Roman citizens were entitled. 


[a] 16.24 The Jailor Ensures Security 

16.24 The jailor duly carries out his orders, putting them into the innermost 
part of the prison, probably meaning a dungeon, and fixing their feet in the 
stocks so that there was no possibility of escape. Just as with Peter in Acts 12, 
every effort is made to ensure that the prison is secure (see Excursus 11." In 
symbolic terms, the prison illustrates the lack of spiritual liberty experienced 
by Paul and Silas, bound hand and foot, as it were, to Judaism through the 
focus they have given to their mission. Their attitude on behalf of the Jewish 
people has resulted in a state of enforced inactivity and, consequently, power- 
lessness with respect to the Gentiles. 


[C-B’] 16.25-34 The Philippian Jailor 


This episode corresponds to the episode [C-B], 16.11-15, of which the con- 
version of Lydia was the main topic, just as now it is that of the jailor. The 


40. Here, unlike at 14.14, the tearing off of the clothes is a preliminary to flogging. Cf. H.J. 
Cadbury, ‘Dust and Garments’, in F.J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake (eds), The Beginnings of 
Christianity, V (London: Macmillan, 1933), p. 271. 

41. Cf. 12.4, 6: see The Message of Acts, Il, pp. 339, 352. 
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action builds up to the climax [h Il h'], consisting of the jailor's question about 
salvation and the words of Paul and Silas in response. 

The paradigmatic value of Psalm 2, if indeed it is being used in this sequence 
(see Overview and Excursus 10), is developed extensively in this episode, in 
which most of the suggested parallels are to be found. 


[a] 16.25a Paul and Silas Praise God 

16.25a The state of mind of Paul and Silas while they are in prison is reported 
by the narrator in positive terms. Even though it is because they had gone 
against the plan God had for the mission, by proclaiming the gospel in Jewish 
terms, that they find themselves in the prison, they nevertheless display 
exemplary faithfulness to God as they pray and sing his praises during the 
night. The term ‘sing hymns’ (Upvouv) may be the first one that serves as a cue 
for allusions to Psalm 2 (Excursus 10). 

The time is described in the Bezan text with a phrase similar to that used 
of the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt (cf. ueoouonc tHe vuKtoc, Exod. 
12.29 LXX). As will be seen, Paul and Silas are about to undergo a sort of exodus 
themselves. 


(b] 16.25b The Prisoners Listen to Them 

16.25b In their attitude of prayer and praise, they serve as an example to the 
other prisoners who ‘were paying attention to them’. The verb, which is often 
translated as ‘listen’, is not the usual one for the activity of listening (GkoUco — 
for example, used of the women listening at the place of prayer, or of Lydia 
listening to Paul), but has a stronger force (&rrakpodoyoi, a hapax of the New 
Testament, not found in the LXX). Luke's choice of it here may be to give 
a second clue to the activation of Psalm 2 (see Excursus 10), though it is 
unclear how it functions. 


[c] 16.26a An Earthquake 

16.26a The sudden, and massive, earthquake that occurred shakes the founda- 
tions of the prison. In its suddenness and violence, it is reminiscent of the day 
of Pentecost when the Spirit arrived: there was a sudden 'sound from heaven, 
like that of wind, a violent one, being driven in and it filled all the house...' 
(2.2). An even stronger parallel is created with the day when the Temple 
(referred to in biblical language as ó Tdotroc, ‘the place’) was shaken prior to 
the second outpouring of the Holy Spirit (4.31), an event that was linked with 
Psalm 2.2 in the same way as the earthquake in Philippi will be seen to be 
linked with it (see on 16.35 below); and the outpouring of the Spirit enabled 
the disciples ‘to speak the word of God with boldness to all those who wished 
to believe’. The same verb caAcuc, ‘shake’, is used in both places, with its 
implications of God's judgement on the place that is shaken.“ Here, it is the 
very foundations of the prison in which Paul and Silas are bound, immobile 


42. See The Message of Acts, I, pp. 278—79, for examination of the implications of the earth- 
quake at 4.31. 
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and powerless. As was noted on 16.24, the prison is an outer manifestation 
of their inner state, of being constrained by their attachment to Jewish ways of 
thinking or presenting the good news about Jesus. This constraint, which ren- 
ders them ineffective and helpless, is being broken by the action of God and 
they, too, will be free to speak to the jailor (16.31). 


[d] 16.26b The Doors Open and the Chains Fall Off 

16.26b Within the physical realm, the result of the earthquake is that the 
security of the prison is, ‘at once’ as Codex Bezae specifies, destroyed: all 
the doors that were holding the prisoners inside were opened and everything 
that bound the prisoners, such as the stocks in which Paul and Silas were 
fastened, was loosened. All the prisoners, in consequence, are free though no 
one escapes. 


[e] 16.27 The Jailor is About to Kill Himself 

16.27 The jailor appears in the narrative for the second time and becomes at 
this point the key character of the story. He is a representative, at the lowest of 
the three levels (see on 16.20 above), of the Gentile authorities who have 
opposed Paul and Silas. The narrative in the Bezan text over the following 
verses picks up speed as it builds towards Paul’s intervention in the next verse. 
The Alexandrian text presents the narrative at this point more as successive 
developments (see Critical Apparatus). 

It is interesting to note that all the Gentiles who appear in Philippi are pre- 
sented with an indication of their social status, and of their place in a social 
hierarchy: Lydia who, as a merchant trader, was autonomous; the slave girl 
with her masters; the magistrates with the lictors under them; the jailor, also 
subordinate to them and responsible for the prisoners under his charge. In this 
instance, the jailor believes that he has failed in his duty to guard the prisoners 
securely because when he sees all the doors open (avecayuévac, where the 
perfect expresses the finality of the event), he fears the worst and believes that 
all the prisoners have fled (éxmepeuyévai, again the perfect). Aware of the 
shameful and unbearable consequences of this state of affairs, he saw killing 
himself as the only way of escape for himself. 

On the level of the symbolism of the prison, the prisoners represented for 
the jailor his last hope of hearing the good news. As a Gentile, represented 
by the slave-girl (see on 16.16 above), he had already lost the hope of fore- 
seeing a better future through the message announced by the ‘we’-group (cf. 
16.19); and now, he believes that those who potentially had the message that 
would bring him release from his situation of servitude have abandoned him, 
even though he was guarding them so carefully. 


43. The semantic field of ‘guarding’ is richly represented in this episode: puAaKr x 5 (+ 1 
DOS); SeapopuAak x 3; rnpéco x 1; &oycorüpiov x 1; &&oytoc x 2; Seouds x 1; &opoAttouat 
x 1 (+ 1 DOS); apas x 1. The observation that the jailor was sleeping (EEutvoc, 16.27) 
Stands in stark contrast. 
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[f] 16.28 Paul Stops Him 

16.28 At the dramatic moment at which the jailor has his sword drawn, on the 
point of killing himself, Paul shouts out, taking charge of the situation as he 
realizes the importance of the presence of the prisoners for their guard. 


[g] 16.29 The Jailor Falls at the Feet of Paul and Silas 
16.29 The response of the jailor to Paul's reassurance is presented again in the 
Bezan text as a rapid succession of actions, culminating in his question to 
them at 16.30b; the sense of panic and drama is less evident in the Alexan- 
drian text of these two verses (see Critical Apparatus). 

The first response of the jailor to Paul's announcement was to call for 
lights — the placing of the word at the front of the new sentence highlights its 
symbolic significance for the jailor's inner, spiritual quest. The word $c 
used here for ‘light’ is the same term of Isaiah's prophecy of Isa. 49.6, cited 
by Barnabas and Paul when they proclaimed the role of Israel to be a light to 
the Gentiles (13.47 D05, see Commentary above). The jailor then rushes into 
the dungeon prison in a state of some agitation, and falls at the feet of Paul 
and Silas. This attitude of servitude expresses his awareness of his dependence 
on them for his own safety. He attributes his own safety, dependent on the fact 
that no one has escaped, to their presence in the prison. 


[h] 16.30 He Asks Them about Salvation 

16.30 As the narrative rushes on, in the Bezan text the jailor is seen making sure 
the other prisoners are safely locked up again before taking Paul and Silas outside, 
where he addresses them with the same term of superiority and authority that was 
used of the masters of the slave girl (kupioi, cf. 16.19), as he asks them the critical 
question: "What must I do to be saved?’ On one level, he may be simply enquiring 
about his physical wellbeing, conscious of some role played by Paul and Silas, or 
by their god, in the earthquake but also in his good fortune to have all the 
prisoners present. The verb ocio, ‘save’, does not necessarily refer to spiritual 
salvation but is the usual term for rescue from natural danger. On another level, 
he may be expressing his awareness that an earthquake represented divine 
judgement and his belief that Paul and Silas held the key to being rescued from the 
death that would result from it. Finally, speaking for the Gentiles in Philippi, he is 
enquiring about salvation in an eternal dimension, for which Paul and Silas have 
been entrusted with the good news. The impersonal verb dei (lit. ‘it is fitting’) is 
used typically by Luke to refer to the divine plan, so conferring a note of dramatic 
irony on the jailor’s question since, being ignorant of the divine plan behind the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, he is asking more than he realizes. 


[h’] 16.31 Paul and Silas Tell Him to Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 


16.31 Now that Paul and Silas have been released from ail their bonds, and 
have freedom to speak without expressing themselves from the perspective of 


44. B-A-G, oWÑoo, 1. 
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Jews or Israel, the dramatic climax of the story is reached as Paul and Silas, 
finally, present the good news in simple terms for the first time in Philippi. 
Their answer to the jailor’s question is the same as Philip’s message to the 
Ethiopian eunuch (8.37, not all MSS), or that of Peter to the meeting in Ierou- 
salem (15.11) — he is to believe in the Lord, Jesus, with Codex Bezae spec- 
ifying in addition, that they also present him as the Christ (cf. Peter, 15.11 
D05). Not only will he himself be saved by this simple act of belief, but also 
all the persons in his household whom he represents. 


[g] 16.32 They Speak the Word of the Lord to All in his House 

16.32 At the point when Paul and Silas are outside the prison, talking with the 
jailor, it appears that other people come to join them, people who were ‘in his 
house’. Here, Luke distinguishes between the ‘household’ (oixoc) of the pre- 
vious verse and the physical building (oikia) from where people came and 
with whom Paul and Silas talked. They speak ‘the word of God’, according 
to the Alexandrian text, which is in line with the distinction Luke makes 
(though not consistently in the AT, see Excursus 1) between ‘the word of the 
Lord’, as the specific message concerning Jesus, and ‘the word of God’, 
which refers to teaching about God in a more general sense, and precedes 
the transmission of the word of the Lord to Gentiles. The Bezan reading here, 
‘the word of the Lord’, is thus highly exceptional — indeed, this is the only 
occasion in the whole of Acts when a Gentile is given the word of the Lord 
without prior mention of the word of God (cf. the next and final use of the 
term ‘word of God’ in Corinth at 18.11). The Greek indicates that Luke was 
aware of the unique nature of the reference (by omitting the article before the 
word ‘Lord’, see Critical Apparatus), and that he knew what he was doing 
when he chose to use it here. The fact that Paul and Silas did speak the word 
of the Lord to the jailor is precisely a positive sign: for once, they have gone 
straight to the gospel without taking the preliminary steps of first ensuring that 
the foundation of the word of God had been laid. There is no mention of the 
Jerusalem letter or the commands of the elders. 


[£] 16.33a The Jailor Treats their Wounds 

16.33a The jailor responds to the good news announced to him by Paul and 
Silas by treating their wounds there and then. The reading of the Alexandrian 
text is the most obvious here, that the jailor washed their wounds (literally, 
their ‘blows’, cf. 16.23, that is, the wounds they had received from the blows). 
The text of Codex Bezae may have been meant to have the same reading, but 
it in fact reads, by the addition of a vowel, ‘he released them from their blows’ 
(see Critical Apparatus). In the same way as the Alexandrian text is a con- 
densed way of expressing that he ‘washed them from the effect of the blows 
inflicted on them’, so the Bezan text could have the meaning that he ‘released 
them from the effect of the blows inflicted on them’. He did this by responding 


Copyright © 2007. Bloomsbury Publishing Plc. All rights reserved. 
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positively to their speaking about Jesus in terms comprehensible to Gentiles, 
and so soothing, in a figurative sense, the wounds inflicted on them because of 
the negative response to their preaching when it had been carried out in 
Jewish terms.” He thus removes any trace of their captivity. 


[e] 16.33b The Jailor’s Baptism 

16.33b The positive tone of the account continues as the jailor is baptized 
without any further delay, along with all the members of his family. The reci- 
procity of the act, with his ‘washing’ in baptism corresponding to the washing 
of the prisoners’ wounds, is evident in the reading of 16.33a in the Alexan- 
drian text, though not in the Bezan text. The result of the baptisms is the 
beginnings of a purely Gentile community of local people from Philippi, 
corresponding to that founded by Lydia made up of God-fearers from Asia 
(cf. on 16.15a above). 


[d'] 16.34a He Prepares a Feast 

16.34a The jailor's next step is highly significant, and unexpected, as sig- 
nalled by the Bezan text. He first of all ‘takes up’ (àvayaywv) Paul and Silas 
into his family, not just into the house but into his *household' (cf. comments 
on 16.32 above). His gesture may be compared with that of Lydia (16.15a, b), 
which is similar except that she expressed doubt about the disciples’ willing- 
ness to go into her household, and had to be insistent with her request. In the 
case of the jailor, there is no doubt and no hesitation, as the jailor even goes so 
far as to prepare for them a meal. He has ‘restored them’ to their dignity as 
free people, the figurative meaning of the verb ‘take up’, which is emphati- 
cally underlined in Codex Bezae (see Critical Apparatus). They, for their 
part, have fully accepted his status as one like them, in no way a foreigner with 
whom social contact was forbidden. 

At some point following the meal, in so far as it refers to a literal event, 
Paul and Silas must have returned to the prison since they are found there the 
next day. It can be presumed that the jailor did not keep them out of the prison 
permanently, knowing the consequences if he did so, but took them back with 
the other prisoners whom he had previously secured (cf. 16.30 DOS). In fact, it 
will be seen (16.37) that Paul and Silas have not yet been freed from their own 
inner imprisonment. 


[c] 16.34b He Rejoices 

16.34b The account of the jailor's faith in God is completed with a final note 
about his rejoicing in that fact, with all of his household. His belief is expressed 
in emphatic terms, describing a permanent change of state that has resulted in 
faith in the one God. This corresponds to the full trust that was promised in 


46. There are parallels in the action of the jailor with the parable of the Good Samaritan: he 
‘bandaged the wounds’ of the man after he had fallen into the hands of robbers who ‘stripped him 
and beat him’ (Lk 10.30, 34). 

47. B-A-G, àváyco, 4; Bailly, àváyco, II, “élever [quelqu'un à une dignité}. 
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the Psalm on which this incident is perhaps being modelled (cf. Ps. 2.12: 
paápioi TÁVTEG oi MeTIOIBSTEC EM’ auTO, see Excursus 10). 


[C-C] 16.35-39 Release from Prison 


This episode corresponds to the previous one, [C-C], 16.16-24, in which Paul 
and Silas are put in prison. According to the Bezan text, the structure has at its 
centre [e] Paul's words to the magistrates which, far from being words of sal- 
vation (cf. his words to Lydia, 16.14, or to the jailor, 16.31), are words of 
human protest and indignation. Consequently, while the events will result in 
the release of Paul and Silas from prison, a backward step has been taken in so 
far as Paul has lost an opportunity to announce the gospel to Gentiles because 
of his need to defend himself against injustice. 

This passage is one of those that attest the most variation in the whole of 
Acts, with much of the criticism of Paul as well as several possible allusions 
to Psalm 2, absent from the Alexandrian text. 


[a] 16.35a The Meeting of the Magistrates 
16.35a A new episode begins with four changes indicated in the Bezan text, 
though only the first two in the Alexandrian: the time is the next day, the 
characters are the magistrates, the place is the market place, and the topic is 
their gathering there. In the course of the scene, it will be apparent that even 
though Paul and Silas had been taken into the jailor’s house during the night, 
they are to be found in the prison the next morning (cf. 16.36 D05, 39a DOS, 40). 

The magistrates gather together in the market place, according to Codex 
Bezae, with a particular intention, which was presumably to pursue the case of 
Paul and Silas that they had not investigated the previous day in view of the 
uproar caused by the crowd (cf. 16.22, esp. D05). The phrase describing their 
coming together repeats exactly the words of the disciples in Ierousalem as they 
reflected on the treatment meted out to them by the authorities there, citing Ps. 
2.2: ‘[The kings of the earth took position, and] the rulers gathered, all with 
a common purpose (oi Gpxovtec ovvijx8noav £i TÒ avTO), against the Lord and 
his anointed (the king or Messiah)’ (Acts 4.26). On that occasion, the refer- 
ence to the Psalm was followed by an earthquake in Ierousalem (4.31), antici- 
pating a clear parallel with the scene in Philippi. Then, the disciples had given 
a new interpretation to the Psalm by applying it to Israel as well as the nations,” 
whereas now it refers only to the rulers (cf. 16.19) of the Gentiles uniting ‘against 
the Lord and his anointed’, represented by Paul and Silas. Their plan, however, 
has already been undone in advance. 

The subjugation of the Gentiles to the Lord’s anointed, promised in Ps. 
2.8-10, was introduced by Paul in his speech to the synagogue in Antioch of 


48. The Hebrew MU becomes, in post-biblical literature, the term used to refer to the ideal 
Davidic king, the Messiah; and in the LXX, XpioTóc. 
49. On 4.26, see The Message of Acts, L pp. 274-75. 
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Pisidia, according to Codex Bezae (Acts 13.33b D05) where he cites Ps. 2.8 
(see Commentary, ad loc.). There, the reference to the Psalm was entirely 
positive, and was by way of demonstrating that Jesus, as the Lord's anointed, 
the Christ, would take possession of the nations in the sense of being the 
means of salvation for them as well as for the people of Israel. Paul, however, 
did not go on to apply the idea of God taking revenge on the nations for their 
attacks on Israel. It is now, in contrast, that that idea comes to the fore. 

Indeed, it is the allusion to the prophecy at this point that suggests that 
the entire episode may be intended to be seen as an outworking of Psalm 2, as 
the passage takes up terms and concepts expressed within it (see Excursus 10). 
The general picture is that of Jesus as the Lord's anointed who has been given 
to the Gentiles as their ruler (Ps. 2.8-10); if they attack the Lord, they will be 
punished and made to fear him (2.4-5), but if they submit to him and accept 
him as their ruler, they will rejoice as they trust in him (2.10-12). 


[b] 16.35b They were Afraid 

16.35b This element is not attested by the Alexandrian text. It makes most 
sense when taken together with the previous one (also absent from the AT): 
although the magistrates had come together with the purpose of carrying out 
some further action against Paul and Silas, when they ‘remembered’ the earth- 
quake they thought better of their intention. Clearly, it was hardly possible 
that they might have ‘forgotten’ the earthquake, which had happened during the 
night and must have left traces of destruction all around. The point of using 
the verb 'remember', however, seems to be that it expresses the stronger sense 
of recalling the prophecy of the Psalmist (see above, 16.35a) as the magistrates 
of Philippi re-enacted it, for the Psalm goes on to warn the Gentile rulers that the 
Lord will turn against them in his anger for their attacks and will bring on them 
all kinds of destruction so that they will be afraid (Ps. 2.5, 9-11, see Excursus 
10). They, of course, would be quite unaware of how they were living out the 
prophecy, but it is Luke's aim according to the Bezan text to demonstrate how 
the Scriptures are fulfilled because the divine plan controls the situation, not 
because people consciously carry it out. The Alexandrian text loses the possible 
link to Psalm 2 by omitting these two elements that allude to it. 


[c] 16.35c They Order the Release of the Prisoners 

16.35c The narrative of the Alexandrian text is brief and to the point: the 
magistrates order the sergeants to free ‘those men’, where the reference to 
Paul and Silas echoes the complaint made against ‘those men’ by the slave 
masters (16.20). The Bezan text continues to be more detailed and specific: 
they send the sergeants to order the jailor to free ‘those men whom you 
received yesterday’. 


50. In any case, that the magistrates saw signs of physical destruction assumes that the earth- 
quake was a literal event — this may be to misunderstand Luke’s metaphorical purpose. Whether 
the archaeological evidence for the prison in Philippi shows that it was close to, or under, the 
Agora is open to interpretation; see T. Bolen, http://www.bibleplaces.com/philippi.htm 
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[d] 16.36 The Jailor Transmits the Order 

16.36 The jailor passes on the order to Paul, with the Bezan text making clear 
that he went into the prison. The omission of this detail in the Alexandrian 
text may be due to the apparent contradiction with the account of their exit 
from the prison and their visit to the jailor's house during the night (cf. 16.30, 
33-34). He reports the magistrates’ words faithfully (amóAvoov ll-&moàu8ñte), 
though the Alexandrian text softens the command to leave the prison by 
having the jailor add his own 'in peace', which concords better with the 
friendly relationship he had established with them during the night but 
contradicts the urgent and brusque nature of the magistrates' concern. 


[e] 16.37 Paul's Response to the Magistrates 

16.37 Paul's reaction was no doubt not what the magistrates expected. Address- 
ing his words to the magistrates (‘to them’, a feature to which Codex Bezae 
will draw attention twice more, cf. 16.38a D05), but through the jailor who is 
to be the bearer of his response, he contests the attempt to hush up the case. 
He puts forward four (three in the AT) anomalies: they are innocent (Bezan 
text); they were humiliated in public so should not be released in secret; they 
had no trial so are uncondemned, yet have been locked up in prison; and above 
all, they are Roman citizens, the crucial factor. The play on words is forceful: 
the magistrates first threw them into (£BaAav) prison publicly (6nuooíq) and 
now throw them out (éxBaAAovaty) secretly (AcOpq). 

The appeal to their Roman citizenship is, on the one hand, a positive indi- 
cation that Paul now no longer portrays himself as a Jew but acknowledges an 
aspect of his identity that causes him to be like the Gentiles — like the slave- 
masters and the people of Philippi in general, he is a citizen of the Empire. 
This is the first of the three appeals Paul will make to his Roman citizenship, 
and the first overt association, albeit indirect, of Paul with Rome (cf. 22.25- 
29; 23.27). His insistence on his identity as a Roman citizen will be made with 
increasing force, a narrative device Luke uses to reflect his growing awareness 
of the ultimate destination of his mission in Rome. 

On the other hand, that Paul makes use of this fact in order to insist on the 
innocence of himself and Silas, and on the injustice that has been done to 
them, is out of place in the present circumstances. His refusal to leave the 
prison makes an unnecessary statement on his part: they have been released 
from prison by the action of God, by the demonstration of his anger and 
power in the earthquake which has forced the rulers of Philippi to give up their 
attack on the disciples. However, instead of accepting their offer of freedom, 
brought about by the work of God, Paul stubbornly insists that the magistrates 
themselves come to take them out (sE£ayayércoav) of the prison. The choice 
of the verb s£Eàyc, the verb par excellence of Exodus, means that Paul makes 
the Gentile rulers responsible for his *exodus' from the bonds of his Jewish 
ways of thinking, on the grounds of his Roman citizenship. Although he had 
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been prepared to come to the assistance of the jailor who panicked in the after- 
math of the earthquake (cf. 16.27-29), when it is a question of the higher 
authorities Paul seeks to protect his position and his rights.” His protest about 
their mistreatment, making the magistrates afraid of the consequences from 
the higher powers of the Empire, not the divine ones, is his own way of 
defending himself, which he will make use of again later when he is arrested 
in lerousalem, once more as part of his own self-defence (cf. 22.25-29). 


[d] 16.38a The Sergeants Report his Words 

16.38a The sergeants take (from the jailor) Paul's answer back to the magis- 
trates, the Bezan text underlining twice more (cf. 16.37) that it was to them 
that his words were addressed. The effect of this is to show how Paul is con- 
cerned with the magistrates in their position at the top of the hierarchy, and 
how he sets up a challenge to their authority in order to obtain release for him- 
self and Silas. The vocabulary used to refer to Paul's words is remarkable (ta 
priuara raUra ta pyéevta), for the terminology is quite different from that 
used on other occasions when the gospel is spoken, for which the terms Aóyoc 
/ adé are used (cf., most recently, 16.13b-14). Luke's choice of words here 
makes abundantly clear that what Paul spoke for the benefit of the magistrates 
was in no way the gospel, underlining how he has missed an opportunity to 
testify to God's liberating power by his human need to insist on his innocence 
and his rights. The Alexandrian text, meanwhile, attenuates the criticism by 
the absence of several readings in this verse. 


[c^] 16.38b The Magistrates are Afraid 

16.38b Having been made afraid by the earthquake, according to the Bezan 
text (cf. 16.35b D05), the magistrates now have a second reason for fearing, 
namely the news that Paul and Silas are Roman citizens and that they have 
therefore acted contrary to their rights. This fear, however, unlike the fear pro- 
voked by the earthquake, which led them to revoke their order of imprison- 
ment, does not move the city authorities to take any further steps towards God 
but will simply cause them to ensure personally that the decision they had 
already arrived at is carried out. It has no effect in helping them to question, 
much less understand, the teaching of Paul and Silas for which they imprisoned 
them in the first place. The wording of the Bezan text makes this sentence 
simply an intermediate step, preparing for their speech as highly significant 
(see Critical Apparatus). 


[b’] 16.39a The Magistrates Speak to Paul and Silas 
16.39a The Alexandrian text winds up the incident with a brief summary: the 
magistrates complied with Paul's request by going themselves to take them 


51 On Paul's consciousness of his status ‘among the elite of his world’, see J.H. Neyrey, ‘Luke’s 
Social Location of Paul: Cultural Anthropology and the Status of Paul in Acts', in B. Withering- 
ton (ed.), History, Literature and Society in the Book of Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), pp. 251~79. 
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out of the prison, and they asked them to leave the city (16.39b). Codex Bezae 
continues to be considerably more detailed: they took ‘friends’ with them," 
adding to their number not with a show of strength to intimidate the prisoners 
but to bolster their own courage in confronting a threatening situation; they 
went right into the prison, where they begged them to leave and justified 
themselves on the grounds that they had been unaware that they were good men 
(Sikaio1). The choice of vocabulary is curious, for instead of referring to 
Paul's claim to Roman citizenship, the magistrates declare the two prisoners 
to be honest and good men. Since Paul's own declaration of their innocence 
hardly constitutes proof of the matter, it is clear that the conclusion drawn by 
the magistrates is drawn on other grounds, namely the occurrence of the earth- 
quake. They obviously have associated the earthquake with Paul and Silas and 
see it as a sign of divine retribution for having imprisoned innocent men. They 
make no excuse, however, for having mistreated Roman citizens without 
following the correct legal procedure. It is as if, for the time being, Paul's 
awareness of being Roman, and therefore identifying with the Gentiles, has 
only just begun and does not yet have any impact on the Gentiles them- 
selves. 

The magistrates’ choice of the term Sixaioi to describe Paul and Silas has, 
from a Jewish point of view, a further significance for, as was pointed out with 
reference to its previous occurrence at 14.2 DO5, it also means ‘righteous’ in the 
sense of a maintaining a right relationship with God and with other people and, 
as such, is the goal of every Jew.” There is thus a certain irony in the Gentile 
authorities" application of it here to Jewish prisoners, precisely when Paul has 
appealed to his rights on purely human grounds, and avoided all opportunity to 
speak of the God who has freed them from the prison by means of the 
earthquake, even though the magistrates themselves had interpreted it correctly 
as a sign of divine intervention on their behalf. On this occasion, he has failed to 
demonstrate that they were õikaioi from a Jewish point of view. 


[a] 16.39b They Urge Them to Leave the City 

16.39b The magistrates go on to comply with Paul's requirements by leading 
him and Silas out of the prison. The narrator repeats the verb used by Paul in 
the imperative (EEayayétwoav, 16.37), showing how they led the disciples 
away from their place of captivity, just as the Lord had led the Israelites out of 
their captivity in Egypt, and thus created the circumstances for them to accom- 
plish their own ‘exodus’. The difference is that in this case, Paul has demanded 


52. $íAoc is a characteristic term of Luke (Mt. x 1; Jn x 6; Lk. x 15; Acts x 3 (+1 D05), used 
three times in scenes with Gentiles (Lk. 7.6; Acts 10.24; 19.31). 

53. Luke uses the term Sixaioc often, to designate a person who is faithful to God: in the 
singular, it is used of Simeon (Lk. 2.25); of Jesus (23.47; Acts 3.14; 7.52; 22.14); of Joseph of 
Arimathea (Lk. 23.50); of the centurion Cornelius (Acts 10.22); in the plural, Lk. 1.6, 17; 5.32; 
14.14; 15.7; 18.9; 20.20; Acts 14.2 D05; 16.39 D05; 24.15. The inclusion of the noun &võpec 
(not essential in Greek) has the effect of underlining dSixaiot as a personal characteristic (cf. B-A- 
G, avip, 4) 
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a human agent, to demonstrate his own social standing, which allows him to 
be under the authority of no one. 

Codex Bezae places heavy emphasis on the fact that they not only ask 
them (pataw, the imperfect, expressing repeated action) to go away from the 
city (&meA8civ) but that they even beg them (raptkaAecav, as at v. 39a) to go 
right out of it (EéA@arte), just as the jailor had told them to go out of the prison 
(eEeA@ovtec, v. 36). Furthermore, they give the reason that they are worried 
they might be called upon a second time by the local people with a complaint 
against the disciples. The reason that this happened the first time was that Paul 
and Silas had been preaching the gospel in Jewish terms; the magistrates, 
always more knowing that they realize,” are concerned that they might simply 
go back to doing what they had been found doing in the city before, that is, 
talking to the Gentiles about Jewish customs. There is, indeed, a real danger of 
this happening, for Paul and Silas have not yet fully overcome their tendency 
to see things through Jewish eyes, as will be seen immediately after they leave 
the prison, and in a variety of ways throughout the subsequent chapters of 
Acts. 


[C-A'] 16.40 Departure from Philippi 


The final episode, in which Paul and Silas leave Philippi, corresponds to the 
initial one [C-A] (16.11-12) in which Paul and Silas were seen arriving in 
the city. It develops out of the magistrates' pleas in 16.35-39 for them to 
‘go out’ (£E£pxouo:) of the city, and takes up this verb in both 16.40a and 
16.40c. 


[a] 16.40a Paul and Silas Go to Lydia 

16.40a The magistrates had insisted with considerable force that Paul and 
Silas should 'go out' of Philippi. In the event, Paul and Silas do not immedi- 
ately leave the city but first ‘go out’ (££eA8óvrsc) of the prison and then make 
their way to Lydia's house where there was a community created by the Gen- 
tile God-fearers (cf. 16.15). 


[b] 16.40b They Report to the Brethren 

16.40b There, they saw the brethren and encouraged them. Codex Bezae spec- 
ifies that their encouragement consisted of reporting what the Lord had done 
for them. The phrase has been seen before when Paul met with disciples after 
experiencing the work of the Lord (cf. 14.27; 15.4). It is to be expected that 
they told them about their experience in the prison and of the conversion of 
the jailor, which may have led to further developments in Philippi though they 
are not recorded in Acts. When Paul is later found at Philippi, it is again with 


54. This unawareness on the part of the characters is the point of dramatic irony: the audience 
know by now that Paul and Silas have not carried out their mission to the Gentiles in the way that 
they were intended to do; the magistrates do not know this, so that when they voice their concern 
about a repeat of the first incident they are actually saying more than they intend. 
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the “we’-group; he has spent Passover there, before setting off back for Hiero- 
soluma (20.6, cf. 20.16). 


[a^] 16.40c They Depart from Philippi 

16.40c Finally, after this one last contact with Jesus-believers who had previ- 
ous links with Judaism, Paul and Silas do what the magistrates had begged 
them to do, and they go out (££rA8av) of the city. 

Paul and Silas thus leave the first city where they have had opportunity to 
announce the gospel to Gentiles, having created, first, a community made up 
of people who were already attracted to Judaism and presided over by Lydia; 
and another, made up of Gentiles with no contact with Judaism and presided 
over by the jailor. 


Excursus 10 
Psalm 2 in Acts 


Psalm 2 has been cited or alluded to in Acts twice before chapter 16, at 4.25- 
28 and 13.33. In Luke's Gospel, there was already an earlier citation of the 
Psalm at the baptism of Jesus, but only in Codex Bezae (Yióc uou & ov, £yo 
onuepov ysyévvnká or, “You are my son, today I have fathered you’, Lk. 3.22 
D05). There, the voice from heaven establishes that Jesus is the Messiah, that 
is, the anointed one, as well as the fulfilment of the promise made to David 
that his son would sit on his throne for ever (cf. 2 Sam. 7.6-16, and see Com- 
mentary, 13.23, 33). The reference in the Gospel thus creates a basis on which 
further use of the Psalm can be built: Jesus is the Messiah and God's son. 

The first appeal to the Psalm in Luke's second volume is made by the dis- 
ciples when they realize how the opening verses, Ps. 2.1-2, have been fulfilled 
in the combined attack on Jesus made by the Jewish authorities represented by 
Herod, and the Roman rulers represented by Pilate (Acts 4.28-29). The same 
interpretation is made by Paul in his speech to the synagogue in Antioch of 
Pisidia as he works through the offences against Jesus (13.27-29), though it 
does not become apparent that he is alluding to Psalm 2 until he makes explicit 
quotation of it in 13.33. The verse he cites is the same as that heard at Jesus’ 
baptism according to Lk. 3.22 D05, applying the declaration of son-ship to 
Jesus. In the Bezan text of his speech Paul continues the quotation with the 
following verse, Ps. 2.8, thereby announcing that Jesus is the Messiah not 
only of Israel but also of the nations, and introducing into his exposition the 
notion of the Gentiles being brought under his rule (Acts 13.33b D05). He 
further repeats this idea by his reference to Isa. 55.3 (Acts 13.34), a statement 
that prefaces in the Isaianic context a promise of rule over the Gentiles (Isa. 
55.4-5), which Paul applies to Jesus as the resurrected Messiah (see Commen- 
tary, 13.33-37 for detailed analysis of Paul's use of these texts). 

It may well be that in the Bezan text of Acts 16.11-40, Psalm 2 is being 
drawn on for a third time, though if this is the case it is not being quoted but 
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alluded to. Certainly, its application to the opposition of the Gentiles to Jesus, 
who is the Messiah and the Son of God, has already been well established 
from the previous references, so that if the allusion is intentional in Acts 16 its 
re-enactment in the context of the attack of the rulers of Philippi on Paul and 
Silas has been prepared for. Throughout the passage, there are many verbal 
parallels, some verbatim, and additional parallels of themes and concepts; 
both types are more evident in the text of Codex Bezae, as the following analy- 
sis demonstrates. The order of allusions will be followed in the Acts account 
according to the Bezan text, indicating the references to the Psalm and citing 
the Greek when the allusion is a verbal one. 


Acts 16 

The slaves (oi SotAo1) of the Most High are 
announcing (evayyeAiGovtat D05) the way of 
salvation (656v coxmpíac), 16.17b 


Paul spoke in the name of Jesus Christ (Xpi- 
otoù), 16.18 

The masters (ot KUpiot) dragged Paul and Silas 
to the rulers (Em roUc üpxovrac), 16.19 

The masters accused Paul and Silas of throw- 
ing their city into confusion (Ekrapáooouoty), 
16.20 

They accused them of announcing (koray- 
yéMouotv) to the Gentiles (rà £0vn) things 
that they are forbidden to do, 2.21 DOS 


A great crowd joined together against Paul and 
Silas (cuverréa Troav KaT’ auTO), 16.22 DOS 


The magistrates tore the clothes off (mspi- 
pri&avrec) Paul and Silas, 16.22b 

The magistrates ordered [the lictors, Tous pa- 
PSovxous, 16.35] to flog (baPSiCev) Paul and 
Silas, 16.22b 

Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns 
(Uyvouv), 16.25 

Their bonds (rà Seod) were loosened, 16.26b 


The jailor was trembling (Evtpopoc), 16.29b 


He fell at the feet (mpooétmecey Tóc TOUC 
móða) of Paul and Silas, 16.29b DOS 


They told him to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ (tov KUptov 'Inooüv. Xpiotov), 16.31 
DOS 


Psalm 2 

The kings and judges of the earth are to ‘be 
slaves’ (SovAsvcate, 2.11) to the Lord, or 
they will perish from the way of righteousness 
(EE 6800 Sikaiac, 2.12). The Son proclaims 
(SiayyédAcov, 2.7) the Lord's decree 

The kings and rulers come against the Lord 
and his anointed (xptoTo0), 2.2 

The kings and rulers (oi &pxovtec) come 
against the Lord (kat& Tol kuptov), 2.2 

The Lord will throw the kings and rulers into 
confusion (rapá£t), 2.5b 


The Gentiles (E@vn, 2.1) conspire against the 
Lord, who will give them (£6vn, 2.8a) to his 
son as his heritage. His son proclaims (Stay- 
yéhoov, 2.7) the Lord's decree 

The Gentiles conspire and the peoples plot; the 
kings of the earth and the rulers gather 
together against the Lord and his anointed 
(kara TOU Kupiou kal TOU xpicToU auto), 
2,1-2 

The kings and rulers said 'Let us tear their 
bonds apart’ (A.\apriEcopev), 2.3 

The Son will break the nations (Gentiles) with 
a rod (£v poc) of iron, 2.9a 


Psalms were sung (cf. 816paA uo), 2.2b 


The kings and rulers will burst the bonds 
(roux 6coyoUc), 2.3a 

The kings and judges of the earth are to 
rejoice in him (the Lord] with trembling (£v 
TpóÓuc), 2.11b 

The kings and judges of the earth are to do 
homage to the Son (PW), lit. kiss the feet, 
Heb. [toidevOnte, seize hold of discipline, 
LXX]), 2.10 

The kings and rulers come against the Lord 
(ToU kupiov) and his anointed (TOU xpioTo0), 
22b 
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The jailor rejoiced (nyaAAiáoao), 16.34b 


He had become a believer in God (memotevu- 
Koos Em TOV Gedv), 16.34b DOS 

The magistrates [= rulers, oi Gpyxovtec, 
16.19b] gathered together (ouvijx8noav em 
TÒ avTs), 16.35a DOS 

The magistrates were afraid (eboBrénoav), 
16.35b DOS 

They said, "We did not know you are righteous 
(Sixator) men’, 16.39b DOS 


The kings and judges of the earth are to 
rejoice (ryaAA1Gobe), 2.1 1b 

Blessed are those who put their trust in him 
[the Lord] (oi metroi8dtes Et” auto), 2.12b 
The rulers gathered together (ot GpxovTec 
ouvýxðnoav Em Td aŭTó), 2.2b 


The kings and rulers are to serve the Lord 
with fear (£v $óflco), 2.11a 

They might perish from the way of righteous- 
ness (££ 6500 6ikaíac), 2.12 


As can be seen from the above list, there are 18 elements in the Acts story that 
correspond to Psalm 2, all direct verbal tallies (some verbatim) as well as the 
general reference to ‘singing hymns to God’ at Acts 16.25, which serves as 
a general cue to activate the Psalm paradigm. Eight of the parallels in Acts are 
absent or less exact in the Alexandrian text. 

Despite the extent of the parallels, some doubt as to whether an allusion to 
Psalm 2 is intentional must be voiced. Some of the parallel terms are ones that 
commonly occur in both Acts and the Scriptures (e.g. the Gentiles, the Lord, 
the rulers). Several are not being used in the same way in each context. On the 
other hand, nowhere else in the New Testament is this collection of verbal 
parallels with Psalm 2 to be found. Furthermore, the thematic parallel of the 
attack by the Gentiles on Paul and Silas as representatives of the Lord 
anointed and the corresponding reaction of God in terrifying the Gentiles 
provides an entirely appropriate context for an application of Psalm 2 to the 
events in Philippi. Finally, the echoes of the earthquake in Acts 4 as God's 
response to the opposition to the apostles, when the apostles explicitly applied 
Psalm 2 to their situation, are evident in the Philippi scene and give reason for 
suspecting that the use of the Psalm as a paradigm in Acts 16 is, indeed, delib- 
erate. 


Excursus 11 
The Prison of Peter and the Prison of Paul and Silas 


There are interesting parallels between the imprisonment of Peter by Herod in 
Jerusalem, and that of Paul and Silas by the magistrates in Philippi. The 
repetition of scenes by successive characters is a device Luke uses to bring out 
the similarities between them, but also the differences. Thus, the outcome of 
the first scene involving Peter was presented as wholly positive whereas that 


55 In this respect, Luke's use of repetition or re-enactment goes beyond the straightforward 
construction of parallels that was a feature of classical Greco-Roman history writing (see G.W. 
Trompf, The Idea of Historical Recurrence in Western Thought: From Antiquity to Reformation 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979], where he recognizes with clarity how Luke's use 
of recurrence is to some extent distinct from Hellenistic practice, but nevertheless assumes the 
internal parallels in his two volumes to be positive [e.g. pp. 122-28]). 
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of the second involving Paul and Silas has more negative aspects to it. The 


following parallels may be noted: 


The Prison of Peter (Acts 12) 

Peter was being kept in the prison (étptito 
£v TH pudar) ... between two soldiers, bound 
with two chains ... two guards in front of the 
door were guarding the prison (QUAaKes mpó 
tH 8Upac £trjpouv TH guAaKTy), 12.5a, 6b 
In that night Peter (Tfj vukTi Exeivg) was 
sleeping between two soldiers, 12.6a 


There was much prayer (1oAAN Tpoaeuxn) in 
earnestness from the church to God (mpóc 
TOv Gedv) concerning Peter, 12.5b 


And behold (kai 1500), the angel of the Lord 
came and stood by Peter, 12.7a 


And a light ($c) shone out in the chamber, 
12,7b 

Nudging Peter's side, the angel woke him up 
(koiucopevoc), 12.7c, cf. 12.6a 

And the chains (at GAvostc) peeled off from 
Peter’s hands, 12.7d 

The angel said to Peter, ‘Put your cloak (TÒ 
ip&Ttov) around you’, 12.8c 

He was taken out through the first and the 
second prison (BtsÀ8óvrec ... mpeormv Kal 
Scu repay qudakny), 12.10a 

The Iron gate (mv mUÀnv Thy oiónpav) 
leading to the city opened (rivotyn) of its own 
accord for Peter and the angel, 12. 10b 

Herod had killed James with the sword 
(uaxaipg), 12.2 

Peter, having been freed, reported to the com- 
munity in Mary's house how the Lord had 
brought him out of the prison (6inynoato 
GUTOic Tc Ó Kkupioc auróv iEryaytv sk 
tfc pudakte), 12.17a 

Peter did not go back to the church of Ierou- 
salem but ordered the community to report 
these things to James and the brethren (toic 
adeAdoic), 12.17b 

After going out (kai t£eA8cov [for the third 
time, cf. 12.9, 10c]) he went to another place, 
12.17c 

When day came (Tevouévnc è üuépac), 
there was a commotion among the soldiers over 
what had become of Peter, 12.18 


The Prison of Paul and Silas (Acts 16) 

The jailor (ó 6:oyo$UAaE) received the order 
to keep (tmpeio@at) securely Paul and Silas 
... he secured their feet in the stocks, 16.23-24 


Around the middle of the night (kata TO 
u£cov Thc vuKTOs), Paul and Silas were singing 
hymns, 16.25a DOS 

Paul and Silas were singing hymns to God in 
prayer (mpoosuxóuevo: Upvouv TOv Gedv). 
The other prisoners were listening attentively, 
16.25a 

Suddenly (G$vco), there was a great earth- 
quake so that the foundations of the jail were 
shaken, 16.26a 

The jailor asked for lights (Pata), 16.29a 


The jailor awakened out of sleep (EEutrvoc), 
16.27a 

And from all the prisoners the bonds (Ta 
Seoyuc) were loosened, 16.26b 

The magistrates had torn off the garments (Ta 
ipária) of Paul and Silas, 16.22b 

The jailor had thrown them into the inner 
prison (eic THY towTépav $uAaxriv), 16.24b 


At once, all the doors (ai 6Upat rr&cau) of the 
prison opened (rivecox8noav), 16.26b, 27a 


The jailor having drawn his sword (tiv 
uáxapav), was about to kill himself, 16.27b 
Paul and Silas, having gone out of the prison, 
went to Lydia's house and seeing the brethren, 
they reported what the Lord had done for them 
(8mpyroavro Soa Emoinosy Küptoc auToic), 
16.40 DOS 

Paul and Silas went back to Lydia's house to 
see the brethren (touc adeApouc) by way of 
encouraging them, 16.40b 


They went out (kai é£AA@av [for the second 
time, cf.16.40a]), 16.40c 


When it was day ( Huépac 5€ yevouevnc), 
the magistrates ... remembering the earthquake 
that had happened, were afraid, 16.35 
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The chief points of similarity are that both accounts stress the careful attempts to 
make sure the prisoners were kept in the utmost security, in the innermost prison. 
The release happens during the night on each occasion, thanks to divine 
intervention while prayer is being made. The bonds are miraculously loosened and 
the doors of the prison are opened. The escape causes a disturbance among the 
Roman authorities on each occasion. Following their release, Peter on the one 
hand, and Paul and Silas on the other, recount to the church their deliverance, 
which represents something of a personal exodus from the restrictions of Judaism 
(this is the force of the repeated verb tEépyouai in each case). 

The effects of Peter’s deliverance from Herod’s prison are, however, far- 
reaching and permanent in a way that they are not in the case of Paul and 
Silas. Peter recognizes the work of the Lord in freeing him, not just from the 
physical prison but from ‘all the expectations of the people of the Jews’ 
(12.11), that is, the hopes of a Messianic restoration of Israel. Although he 
goes to the part of the church that was praying for him (because they had 
already experienced this liberation) and tells them about the escape, he does 
not go to the other part of the church under the authority of James that remains 
more closely attached to Jewish hopes and ways of thinking. 

In the account concerning Paul and Silas, there is no recognition on their 
part of the intervention of the Lord in freeing them from the prison of the 
Gentiles. On the contrary, it is the Roman authorities who interpret the earth- 
quake as a sign of divine displeasure with their action. Moreover, Paul and 
Silas do not avail themselves of the freedom that the opening of the prison 
gives them, nor even of the magistrates’ order to leave the prison, but continue 
to wait inside until the magistrates come to take them out themselves. Paul’s 
insistence on their human rights and status as Roman citizens is symbolic of 
his continuing attachment to his social position among the Gentiles as if it were 
of more value than his being an envoy of the Lord Jesus, on a mission of the 
Holy Spirit. Although he takes advantage of the situation in the night to speak 
to the jailor about the Lord, he will continue to maintain his strategy of trying 
to convince the Jews first about the truth of the Messiah in order to prepare 
the way for the Gentiles to enter into the restored Israel. 

It is the differences between Peter’s release from prison and that of Paul 
and Silas that show up the weaknesses of the latter and justify the continuation 
of the narrative, which will follow Paul as he makes further progress in his 
grasp of the full truth of the freedom offered by Jesus from any notions of 
national or social privilege. 


[D] 17.1-9 Macedonia IT: Thessalonica 
Overview 


Paul and Silas have been persuaded by the city authorities to leave Philippi to 
avoid risking a repeat occurrence of the trouble caused when people among 
the local population complained to them that the disciples had been trying to 
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convert them to Jewish ways. This was the first city where they had stopped 
after crossing into Macedonia in response to the man’s call to come and help 
the people there. Because they continued their practice of announcing the 
gospel in essentially Jewish terms, their success in meeting the Macedonian’s 
request was limited: they first founded a community made up of Gentiles who 
had been sympathizers with Judaism, and only after divine intervention when 
they were in prison was another, made up of Gentiles, created. 

This sequence located in Thessalonica is closely related to the following 
one [D’] that takes place in Beroea, because Jews from Thessalonica go to 
Beroea once the narrative there is underway. The pair of sequences stands 
together at the centre of Section III of this third part of Acts. Each presents 
a scene in the synagogue with a positive outcome among Jews and also 
Gentiles, which leads to a second scene in which Jews stir up opposition. The 
importance of the two sequences as the structural centre of the narrative is that 
they bring to a climax the consequences of Paul's mission strategy, of taking 
the gospel to the Jews first before the Gentiles. 


Structure and Themes 
In Thessalonica, Paul will continue his practice of teaching in the synagogues, 
preaching to Jews and God-fearers from the basis of the Scriptures. His work 
will meet with a measure of success among Jews and Gentiles alike, but will 
be attacked by hostile Jews who denounce them to the Roman authorities as 
opponents of Caesar. 

The sequence is made up of two equal halves, the first describing Paul's 
synagogue teaching and its positive results, and the second the attack of unbe- 
lieving Jews of the city: 


fa] 17.1 Journey to Thessalonica 

[b] 17.2a Paul goes to the synagogue 

[c] 17.2b3 He lectures for three Sabbaths 

[d] 17.4a Some Jews are persuaded 

[e] 17.4b Many Gentiles and women join Paul and Silas 
[e] 17.5a Other Jews set the city in uproar 

[d] 17.5b They look for Paul and Silas in Jason’s house 
[c] 17.67 They drag Jason and others to the authorities 
[b] 17.8 They disturb the authorities and the crowd 

[a] 17.9 Jason and the others pay a caution 


The division of the sequence into elements, and the titles assigned to them, 


follow the Bezan text. 
Translation 
Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[al 17.1 Having gone through Amphipolis, 17.1 Having gone through Amphipolis 


they then went down to Apollonis, and and through Apollonis, they went to 
from there to Thessalonica where there Thessalonica where there was a syna- 
was a synagogue of the Jews. gogue of the Jews. 
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[b] 
[c] 


[d] 
[e] 


(el 


Id] 


[c^] 


[b7] 
[a] 
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2a And according to his custom, Paul 
became involved with them. 

2b On three Sabbaths, he lectured to 
them, 3 expounding from the Scriptures 
that the Christ had to suffer and to rise 
from the dead, and alongside that 
submitting that ‘This is the Christ, Jesus, 
the one whom I proclaim to you’. 

4a And some of them were persuaded. 
4b And, by the force of their teaching, 
many of the God-fearers and a great 
number of Greeks and not a few wives 
of the leading citizens threw in their lot 
with Paul and with Silas. 

5a However, the Jews who were not per- 
suaded, having collected together some 
wicked men from the rabble, created a dis- 
turbance in the city; 


5b and setting on the house of Jason, 
they tried to look for them, to bring them 
out to the people’s assembly. 

6 Since they did not find them, however, 
they dragged Jason and some brethren to 
the politarchs, shouting and saying, ‘These 
are the men who have turned the world 
upside down, and they have come here, 
7 and Jason has taken them in’, and ‘All 
these men act contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that there is another king, 
Jesus’. 

8 And it disturbed the magistrates and 


2a According to Paul’s custom, he 
became involved with them, 

2b and on three Sabbaths, he lectured to 
them from the Scriptures, 3 expounding 
and submitting that the Christ had to suf- 
fer and to rise from the dead, and that 
*The Christ is this man, Jesus whom I am 
proclaiming to you’. 

4a And some of them were persuaded 

4b and threw in their lot with Paul and 
Silas, as did also a great number of the 
Greek God-fearers, together with not a few 
of the leading women. 


5a However, the Jews, becoming zealous, 
and by taking to themselves from the rabble 
some wicked men and gathering a crowd, 
they started to create a disturbance in the 
city; 

5b and setting on the house of Jason, they 
tried to look for them, to bring them to 
the people’s assembly. 

6 Since they did not find them, however, 
they dragged Jason and some brethren to 
the politarchs, shouting, ‘These men, who 
have turned the world upside down, have 
come here, too, 7 and Jason has taken them 
in, and all these men act contrary to the 
decrees of Caesar, saying that there is 
another king, Jesus’. 


8 They disturbed the crowd and the magis- 


the crowd. trates as they listened to these things, 
9 When they heard these things and had 9 and when they had taken security from 
taken security from Jason and the others, Jason and the others, they let them go. 
they let them go. 

Critical Apparatus 


The overall amount of textual variation in this chapter is unremarkable, it 
being considerably less than that of both chapters 16 and 18. However, the 
proportion of additional material to alternative material in Codex Bezae com- 
pared with Codex Vaticanus is unusual in that there is significantly less of the 
former than the latter, a reversal of the pattern usually seen in the preceding 
chapters. In fact, after an unusually high amount of additional material in 
the next chapter, chapter 18, the trend observed in chapter 17 will continue 
in the final chapters of Codex Bezae as the proportion of additional material 
steadily decreases (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 11-16 for pre- 
cise figures). 
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17.1 (AtoSevoavtes 86) Thy Audttrodtv (1rdAw &*) koi mv’ AtroMoviav B p” 
(&) A 81. 88. 945. 1175. 1739 | Hv Aud. x. ° Atoh. H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 945. 
1739 IR | Hv Amoi. xoi mv App. E ll mv’ Aud. D.— fj8ov sic trjv Osooa- 
Aovikny B 547 1 f8ov cic ©. R AE H L P V 049. 056. 33. 945. 1739 IR ll koi (- 
D*?*) kargA8ov (+ xot DS) eic ' AnoAAcoví&a (-via DP™”) kaxeiev eic O. D*. 

In D05, Scrivener identifies a dot over the 5 of 'AmoAAcovi8a (indicating 
that 6 is erroneous), which the first hand may have perhaps placed uninten- 
tionally: ‘puncto p. m. supra din a roAAcovióa forsan casu posito’ (p. 445). It 
is unlikely that ' AroAAcovto is the correct reading, since the accusative ' Atoh- 
Acviav would be required as in B03. ’AtroAAcovida in DOS is the accusative of 
"ArroAAoovic. 

B03 has two stages to the journey, the first being the travel through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, which are distinguished by separate articles but linked as 
the destination of the participle SioSevcavtec, and the second the journey to 
Thessalonica. D05 views the journey as having three stages: the first was the 
passing through Amphipolis, the second the going down (using katépxopat) 
to their primary goal of Apollonia (underlined with both the omission of the 
article, and with the adverbial kai before the finite verb, on which see Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 209), and the third, the continuation of the 
journey on to Thessalonica. Amphipolis is treated as expected information, 
probably because it would be known as a town on the Egnatian Way between 
Philippi and Thessalonica; since the same was true of Apollonia, that could also 
account for the article before the name in B03. (Some MSS read the article 
before ovv ycoy1) in this verse, but not D05, contrary to Barrett, II, p. 809.) 


17.2 kata 5t TO £icotóc r&b TTauAco B PN rell ll oi (- D*™) xarà T. si. 6 aos 
D, et secundum consuetudinem Paulus d (e gig vg sy? aeth).— xai emi cafffato 
tpia &ieA£E£arro BP” & A 33. 81. 88. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891 Ik. emi o. t. Stehéyeto 
H L P 049. 056 IR ll emi o. T. &ieA£x8n D (+ xoi E Y 181. 257. 383. 431. 614. 1108. 
1505. 1518. 1611. 1799. 1898. 2138. 2147. 2298. 2412. 2495; Chr. 

The links between the sentences of 17.1-3 vary between B03 and DOS. 
After the initial sentence of v. 1, B03 introduces Paul's going to the syna- 
gogue in Thessalonica as a new development (é) and links to it with kai his 
debating on three Sabbaths. D05, on the other hand, links the second sentence 
to the opening one with xai, and then has no link (asyndeton) before the third. 
Since the function of asyndeton is to draw attention to the sentence that fol- 
lows (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 246-53), DOS treats Paul's 
lecturing in the synagogue on three Sabbaths as of special importance, because 
on this occasion it was what he said that was especially significant. 

Concerning the deponent verb diahéyouoi, B03 reads the usual middle 
aorist, while DO5 has the passive found only in Attic texts. 


and (tv ypadov) B P“ & rell ll & D, de d. 
There are several variant readings concerning amoó/ek in B03 and DOS 
(Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 188-92): dao has the sense here of 
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Paul starting from the Scriptures in his teaching and going beyond them; tx, 
on the other hand, has Paul taking his teaching from (‘out of’, lit.) the Scrip- 
tures. The idea that he taught about the death and resurrection of Christ by 
demonstrating this truth from the Scriptures is made clearer with the 
preposition & (see Commentary). 


17.3 tov (Xpicróv) B P” N rell ll om. D. 

With the article before Xpicróv, B03 treats the Christ as a known or expected 
topic of Paul's teaching in the synagogue, which it was as far as Luke or his 
addressee were concerned; the absence of the article, in contrast, treats the 
topic as something new, thus viewing it from the point of view of the mem- 
bers of the synagogue. 


(oUróc £OTiv) 6 Xpiotdc o 'Inooüc B sa? 1 o Xp. "In. H L P V 049. 056. 0142. 
1739 9X sa?; Theoph ! 6 Xp. 919 Il Xp. "In. D, Christus lesus d P% A 33. 81. 
226. 1646. 1838. 2344 pc c dem gig 1* p ro w vg"? sy” aeth; Chr? ||. Xp. N 
257. 614. 913. 1108. 1505. 1611. 1765. 2138. 2147. 2412. 2495 pc ar Ê ph 
vg? bo? t`i. 6 Xp. E 36. 307. 431. 453. 1518. 1678. 1799 pc e bo?; Chr. 

The omission of the article before Xpicroc in D05 is in accordance with 
the fact that it is the complement of the verb éotiv, the complement being 
naturally salient (indicated by the absence of the article) since it is new infor- 
mation. In retaining the article, B03 accords more importance to the fact that 
the reference to Xpicróc is anaphoric, since he has just been mentioned. 

The article before 'Inooüc in B03 identifies Jesus as the one Paul is pro- 
claiming, and causes the whole phrase 6 'Inooüc ôv £yc ka rayyéAAco jv to 
stand in apposition to oUroc; the absence of the article in D05 causes the name 
of Jesus alone to stand in apposition to oüToc, and the relative clause begin- 
ning ôv to qualify 'Inooüc further. 


17.4 (koi) LAG B ll rà Zieq D P“ & rell.— th ŝiaxi D, doctrinae d 1 om. 
B p^ 8 rell. 

The manuscript DOS reads the dative XIAAIA with the correction ZIAEA 
(D*"*), just like the dative 2IAEA at 15.34 DOS (cf. 16.29 DOS, ziAA). 

The article before the name of Silas treats him as distinct from Paul. Hitherto 
in DOS, Paul and Silas had been viewed as a united team (16.19 D05, 29 DOS). 

Without resorting to conjectural readings, the dative trj 616eyr in DOS 
qualifying the verb mpootkAnpco8noav can be interpreted as a dative of means. 
‘on the grounds/by the force of their teaching’. 


Tov Te otoyutvcov B PR rell ll moroi vv otf. D, multi caelicolarum d sy’; 
Ephr Cass.— ‘EAAriveav (1rAf80c) B & E L P Y 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR p ve™ 
Sy? sa bo™ aeth; Chr Il kai ‘EA. D ^^ A 33. 81. 181. 2344 pc lat bo | om. 36. 
307. 453. 610. 1678.— yuvaixddy Te (rv mpcorov) B $^ N rell ar e; Chr li 
kai yuvaikec D, et mulieres d lat sy?" (aeth); Cass. 
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B03 identifies two groups: 1) ‘a great number of the Greek God-fearers’, 
2) ‘not a few of the leading women’ (where rGv mpatasv has to be taken as 
gen. pl. fem., referring to yuvaixcsv, equivalent to yuvaixcav TAV suoxnpóvow 
of 17.12b B03). D05 identifies three groups: 1) ‘many of the God-fearers’, 
2) ‘a great number of Greeks’ and 3) ‘not a few wives of the leading men (of 
the city)’ (where ràv mporov is a gen. pl. masc., as at 13.50b, and equivalent 
to TOv evoxNsveov GvSpec xai yuvaixes of 17.12b D05). 


17.5 CnAcdsoavtes 8i oi “lovdaioi koi mpoohaBduevo: B PN A E V 33. 69. 81. 
104. 323. 547. 614. 927. 945. 1175. (1241). 1270. 1505. 1611. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2147. 2412. 2495 | npooAoflóutvoi è oi loud. oi amtioüvric HL P 
049. 056 IR Il oi SE &me(8- loud. ovorpéyavrec D (adsuptis vero Iudaeis con- 
vertentes d).— (mpooAapóusvot) tÀv àyopaícov Gvdpac Tivàc movnpouc xai 
óxAoroinoavrec iGopuBouv B P (rivàc áv&pac: & Y H L P 049. 056. 1241 
IM) 33. 81. 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 1505. 1739. 1901 al vg (sy) co (poo. + oi 
àreiB-: 614. 1241. 1505. 1611. 2147. 2412. 2495 | mov. + àmei&jcavrec E) Il 
Tivac &vópac T. &y. rrovnpouc £&opuBovcav D (quosdam viros forenses subdo- 
les turbabant d). 

The presentation of events, describing how some Jews create a disturbance 
in the city, is somewhat different in B03 and DOS. In B03, the Jews in general 
are responsible for the trouble, their motive being that they were zealous (or 
jealous, CnAcsoavtec, see Commentary); two steps are then presented — they 
take (mpocAafóutvoi) from the rabble some wicked men, and gather a crowd 
(óxAomoirjcavrsc, the only occurrence of the word in the New Testament) — as 
a means to creating a disturbance (imperfect, £8opufouv) in the city. In DOS, 
there is no mention of zeal, and the Jews who created the problem are spec- 
ified as being those who were not persuaded (àmei&rjoavrec, cf. £retotnoav, 
17.4a); the collecting together (ovotpépavtec) of wicked men represents a sin- 
gle step replacing the two of B03, with the adjective movnpouc in an emphatic 
position at the end of the participial clause; and the disturbance is presented as 
an event (aorist, £gopupoucav) rather than an ongoing (or incipient) process. 

The Latin page d5 attests a conflation of the two accounts. 


(avtovc) mpoayayciv B ^ & A V 33. 81. 323. 440. 927. 945. 1175. 1505. 
1611. 1739. 1891. 2147. 2495, producere d | npoo- E 614. 1270. 2412 1 àva- L 
| àyaysiv H P 049. 056 IK Il ££- D pc sy? sa aeth. 

mpoayayeiv of B03 expresses the sense of the Jews bringing Jason forward 
for trial (cf 12.6; The Message of Acts, II, p. 345). DOS focuses, in contrast, on 
the efforts of the Jews to get Jason out of the house (eEayayeiv). 


17.6 Bocvtec (611) B P N rell I Bocavtec xoi Aéyovtec D, clamantes et 
dicentes d b gig w vg" aeth.— (obtot) siow D*, hi d V 33. 1243 ac dem gig p 
w vg™ sy? aeth Il om. B p^ & D™ rell. 

By means of the second participle, DOS distinguishes between two separ- 
ate complaints contained within the direct speech that follows: 1) Oi tw 
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oikouuévny AvacTATAcavTEs OUTO! Eloi ... 'I&ocov, and (kai) 2) Obtot mavTec 
Tpaccoualy ... 'Inooüv. B03 treats the complaint as a single one, and more- 
over, with the omission of the verb ciciv, lessens the force of the first part of 
the complaint. 


17.7 Erepov Aéyovtec eivai (’Incodv) BB” & A 33. 36. 81. 181. 242. 257. 323. 
431. 453. 522. 614. 913. 945. 947. 1108. 1175. 1241. (1243). 1270. 1505. 
1518. 1739. 1799. 1611. 1838. 1891. 1898. 2138. 2298. 2344. 2412. 2495 gig 
vg; Theoph Il Aéy. ër. eiva: D, dicentes alium esse d H L P V 049. 056 IR | My. 
elvai £1. E e. 

In the final sentence of the complaint, DOS underlines by the word order 
the claim by the disciples that they have a king who is not Caesar. 


17.8-9 irápatav 5 BP” N rell Il xai £rápa£tv D, et concitaverunt d gig sa 
bo.— tov óxAov (trjv TOA E) kai Tous mohitapxac B P” R rell ll tous Toh. 
k. T. 6xAov D, principes et turbam d gig sy'.— aKovovtac TaüTa. kai 
Aofóvrec B P” & rell ll Gxovoavtes (-cavta DP) v. xoi AaB. D*, audientes 
haec et accipientes d | &xovovtec T. koi Ao. 614. 1505. 1611. 2412 

B03 and DOS understand the two sentences following the direct speech in 
different ways. With the first connective 5€ and the second xai, B03 views the 
two sentences as being two elements of a new development following the speech. 
The first is that the Jews (cf. 17.5) disturbed the crowd and the magistrates as 
these people listened (accusative present participle) to what they had to say; 
the subject then changes in the second sentence, as the magistrates release the 
brethren after taking bail from Jason. 

DO5 presents the speech as an impersonal singular subject, which disturbed 
(Etapatev) the magistrates and the crowd, linking the verb with Kai to the 
speech itself. A new sentence is introduced without any connective, and starts 
with two parallel nominative participles axovoavtec ... Kai AaBovtec, referring 
to the magistrates alone. The asyndeton underlines the fact that the action of the 
magistrates does not respond to what the Jews expected or hoped for. 


Commentary 


[a] 17.1 Journey to Thessalonica 

17.1 Paul and Silas begin their journey away from Philippi by travelling onwards 
along the Via Egnatia, the main route across Macedonia towards Rome (cf. on 
16.11 above). They went through Amphipolis, and also Apollonia according to 
the Alexandrian text, presumably stopping there overnight as they headed 
towards their destination of Thessalonica, a journey of some 100 miles. Codex 
Bezae suggests, on the contrary, that Apollonia was their initial chosen des- 
tination where they intended to stay longer, and perhaps did, before con- 
tinuing in due course to Thessalonica. The reason they went on to Thessa- 
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lonica is made explicit: there was a synagogue there.” That Luke qualifies it 
as ‘a synagogue of the Jews’ is an expression of his disapproval of Paul’s 
pattern of working, as has been noted previously (see on 13.5; 14.1), the unne- 
cessary qualification drawing attention to Paul’s practice of seeking out Jews 
instead of going to the Gentiles. 

The naming of three geographical locations is a narrative device, used sev- 
eral times by Luke, to set up landmarks along the way and to indicate that the 
journey is progressing towards a goal (cf. 13.4-5; 14.21, 25-26; 16.6-8, 11). 
Thessalonica was the capital city of the second district of Macedonia (cf. 16.12, 
Critical Apparatus, on Philippi) and was remarkable for the cult of the Emperor 
that was practised there," a fact that is relevant for the accusations brought 
against Paul in this city. 


[b] 17.2a Paul Goes to the Synagogue 

172a Luke comments that it was Paul's practice, as if it were not already 
clear, to go to the synagogue, and not just to go into the building or to attend 
the service but to ‘get involved’ with the people there. He is still driven by 
the need to convince his fellow-Jews of the truth of the gospel, believing that 
this is essential for the continuing status of Israel into which the Gentiles will 
be grafted (see Commentary, 13.33-41). 


[c] 17.2b-3 He Lectures on Three Sabbaths 

17.2b-3 Paul's close contact with the synagogue is illustrated by the fact that 
on three successive Sabbaths, he held debates there. The verb Luke uses to 
describe his activity refers to lecturing that leads to discussion, especially con- 
tentious debate.” This reflects a change in strategy that Paul will adopt from 
now on in his conversations, principally with Jewish audiences. Instead of pre- 
senting Jesus as the culmination of the history of Israel, the fulfilment of the 
Promise given by the Father (cf. the speech to the synagogue in Pisidian Anti- 
och, 13.16-41), he will focus on two issues that were particularly controver- 


56. Orou has a causal force (Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 8217: ‘one may well suspect a causal 
sense and conclude that Paul did not stop at Amphipolis or Apollonia because there was no 
synagogue there"). 

57. For some of the evidence of the imperial cult in Thessalonica, see Witherington, Acts, 
p. 503. 

58. etonAGev with the preposition mpóc (aUTOUc) indicates a degree of familiarity. 

59. When the verb d:aAéyouat is used in Acts, it expresses the strong sense of ‘discuss, 
conduct a discussion’, rather than the simple sense of ‘speak, preach’ (B-A-G, diadgyouat, 1, cf. 
2). Of the 13 (14 DOS) times it is found in the New Testament, 10 (11) of the occurrences appear 
from this point on in Acts, with Paul as the subject except once: 17.2, 17; 18.4, 19, 28 D05 
(Apollonius); 19.8, 9; 20.7, 9; 24.12, 25. Elsewhere, it occurs at Mk 9.34; Heb. 12.5; Jude 9. The 
alternative verb SiaAoyiCopar has the sense of ‘consider, reason’ or ‘consider and discuss’ (esp. 
with dc + acc., ‘among themselves’) and even ‘argue’ (B-A-G, Siadoyifopan, 1, 2); it is 
used x 16 in the New Testament (of which Lk. x 6), and the cognate noun S:cAoyropdc x 14 
(Lk. x 6) but neither are used in Acts. That Luke always chooses 5:aAgyoyar in preference to 
diaAoyiCouar in Acts suggests that he intended it to convey the stronger sense of the verb (cf. 
Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, pp. 407, 412). 
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sial: the suffering of the Messiah, and the identity of the Messiah as Jesus. He 
will no longer preach or proclaim the gospel but come to rely on his powers of 
persuasion. 

The importance of Paul’s teaching as he set out his position is highlighted 
in Codex Bezae by introducing the sentence without any connective (see 
Critical Apparatus), thus anticipating a speech that is especially significant. 
The two essential topics he spoke about are signalled by the two participles 
that precede the speech (Gtavotycov, ‘expound’; mapatibépevoc, ‘set out, sub- 
mit’). The relationship of the participles to the main verb before them and the 
content of the teaching following them is slightly different in the two texts. 
According to the Alexandrian text, he started from the Scriptures and then went 
on to develop his explanation with further discussion. The phrase ‘from the 
Scriptures’ (amo tæv ypadóv) qualifies the finite verb SieAgEato, ‘he lec- 
tured’; the two participles Siavotycv kai maparitéuevoc then clarify the man- 
ner of Paul's lecturing, and the two oti clauses the content of the lecturing: 

dieAeEato autoic amò t&v ypadov 
Siavoiyoov kai rraparriéuevoc 
OTi Tov Xpiatov eet rabeiv 
kal ór1 Obtéc £otiv 6 Xptatéc, ó’ noose Ov tyw karrayyéAAco Uyiv 
The first content clause is in indirect speech, the second in direct speech, 
where the transition from one to the other is a device that highlights the direct 
speech and that has been observed elsewhere (cf. 1.4-5; 14.22, 27). 

In the text of Codex Bezae, the preposition before ‘the Scriptures’ is éx, 
‘out of’, and as such qualifies not all of Paul’s lecturing but only the first 
aspect of it, his ‘expounding’. The verb Luke uses here for ‘expound’, diavoi- 
yoo, usually has a literal meaning, ‘to open up’. Luke is alone in using the verb 
in a figurative sense, and each time in connection with the Scriptures (cf. Lk. 
24.31, 32, 45).© It expresses well the sense of Paul drawing out of the Scrip- 
tures the evidence relating to Christ’s death and resurrection. The second par- 
ticiple, ‘submitting’, thus refers to a separate issue, the content of the words in 
direct speech. Accordingly, each participle has a corresponding element intro- 
duced with oti, the first in indirect speech and the second in direct speech: 


SrehéxOn avtoic 
&k TOV ypadàv Stavoiycov 
Or! Xprotov £Óti Tabiy koi avaotivat k veKpcov 
Kal mapatıðéyevoç 
oti Odróc tow Xpiatéc, 'Inooüc, ov tyo ka royy£AAco uyiv 
In other words, he explained from the Scriptures that the Christ had to suffer 
and rise from the dead; and, alongside that explanation, in parallel, he pre- 
sented his claim that the one whom he was announcing, Jesus, was the Christ. 


60. The verb sometimes has the literal meaning of opening up a passage between two masses 
of land so as to create a way through, for example (Bailly, S:avoiycs, 2, ‘ouvrir de facon à faire 
communiquer). 
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The order of the sentence in Greek, setting out the two parallel participles 
first, followed by the two parallel components of the speech that correspond to 
them, is typical of Lukan rhetorical style noted on a number of occasions.” 

The presentation of the Messiah as one who suffered contradicts the expec- 
tation of a triumphant and powerful king who would come to liberate Israel 
from her enemies, the Gentiles. From that point of view, if Jesus was the 
Messiah, his coming was a failure. The alternative model is, nevertheless, to 
be found in the Jewish Scriptures (cf. Isa. 42.1-9; 49.1-6; 50.4-9; 52.13- 
53.12), as Jesus himself was at pains to explain to his disciples after his death 
and resurrection when he interpreted to them Moses and the Prophets and 
showed how the death of the Messiah (ôs: maSeiv tov Xpiotov), and his sub- 
sequent glorification, were part of the divine plan (Lk. 24.26, 44, 46). It is 
likewise on the death and glorification through the resurrection that Paul 
focuses in his lectures in the synagogue of Thessalonica. 

The second step is to persuade his audience that the Messiah foreseen in the 
Jewish Scriptures is none other than Jesus. The focus in each text is again subtly 
different: Paul's point in the Alexandrian text answers the question, “Who is the 
Christ', saying the Messiah (the Christ) whom he has argued had to die and rise 
again is ‘this man’, the Jesus about whom he is talking with them. In the Bezan 
text, Paul's declaration answers the question, "Who is this man, Jesus whom I 
am proclaiming to you?’, by saying he is the Messiah, the Christ. 


[d] 17.4a Some Jews Are Persuaded 

17.4a There is a positive response to Paul's lecturing in the synagogue, with 
*some of them' being convinced by what he said. It becomes clear with the 
next clause that the people referred to here are Jews. Codex Bezae will later 
distinguish them from other Jews who were not persuaded by Paul's teaching 
(cf. 17.5 below). In the Alexandrian text, the subject of the verb also includes 
the categories of Gentiles mentioned in the second half of the verse. 


le] 17.4b Many Gentiles and Women Join Paul and Silas 

17.4b In the Alexandrian text, the subject of this clause is the same as that of 
the previous one in the first half of the verse (see above), that is some of the 
Jews and two groups of Gentiles: numerous God-fearing Greeks and also a 
good number of leading women. They all 'threw in their lot' with Paul and 
Silas, with Luke using a verb (mpooxÀnpóo) that has the idea of sharing the 
same fate or circumstances. 

In the Bezan text, the first clause of 17.4a refers only to ‘some of them’, that is 
some of the Jews in the synagogue. This second clause is a new action with three 
new subjects: many of the God-fearers (by definition, Gentiles); a great number of 
Greeks (by implication, with no previous attachment to the synagogue); and wives 
of the leading men of the city (also Gentiles, of high standing and connected by 
marriage with the Roman city authorities). The reason for which these Gentiles 


61. Cf., e.g., 17.6 DOS below. 
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decide to join in with Paul and Silas is that they were impressed by the teaching of 
each of them. For the first time in the Bezan text, the pair are presented here as 
independent, rather than forming a united team. 


[e’] 17.5a Other Jews Set the City in Uproar 

17.5a A final group of people did not respond positively to Paul’s message: 
these are the Jews who, unlike those of 17.4a, are not swung over by what he 
said and seek to create trouble for the disciples. The Alexandrian text describes 
them as becoming ‘zealous’, a description that has been applied before to Jews 
who opposed Paul’s teaching, those in Antioch of Pisidia at 13.45 where it 
was noted that the cause of their zeal was their desire to maintain the purity of 
their religion and, in particular, to resist Paul’s message that with the coming 
of Jesus as the Messiah, salvation and the word of God had been extended to 
the Gentiles. That may be presumed to be the motivation for the attack of the 
Jews here in Thessalonica, too. The verb &nÀóc could in fact be taken to mean 
‘be jealous’ rather than ‘be zealous’, but since there is every reason to suppose 
that the opposition of the Jews to Paul had a religious motive, rather than 
simply being due to their envy of his success, the interpretation of 'zealous' is 
to be preferred here. 

The Bezan text does not comment on their motive but refers to them only 
as Jews who were ‘not persuaded’ (&rmei&oUvrec), as distinct from the group in 
17.4a who ‘were persuaded’ (Emeí(o8noav), that is, they accepted the arguments 
Paul put forward for Jesus as the Messiah. 

The action of these Jews is to use some disreputable men from among the 
local layabouts to create a disturbance. The picture in the Alexandrian text is 
somewhat reinforced by the detail that they (probably a combination of the 
Jews as well as the men they had got to join them) also gather a crowd 
together who add to the commotion in the city. The purpose in creating an 
uproar would be to demonstrate to the authorities that Paul and Silas were 
having a disruptive effect on the city as a whole, that it was an incident of 
major importance. 


[d'] 17.5b They Look for Paul and Silas in Jason's House 

17.5b The plan was to find Paul and Silas so they could take them to the 
‘people’, referred to with the term ños, which can designate simply a ‘mob’ 
but, in view of the developments in this instance, it probably has the more 
specific sense here of a citizens’ parliament?" that had power to intervene in 
civil cases. In order for the Jews to bring their complaints to the assembly, they 
needed to have the accused men. Clearly, it is believed that Paul and Silas are 
sheltering in Jason's house, but that Jason is one of their adherents only emerges 
in the men's complaints. His name is Greek but that says nothing about whether 
he is a Jew or a Gentile since it was common for Jews of Hellenistic origin to 


62. B-A-G, Sijpoc, 2, though the entry includes the comment, ‘it is poss. that crowd is the 
meaning in all pass. in Ac'. 
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have Greek names. Given that so little is said about him, it is curious that he 
figures prominently in the scene, being mentioned by name four times. 


[c] 17.6-7 They Drag Jason and Others to the Authorities 

17.6 Paul and Silas are apparently well hidden, whether in Jason's house or 
elsewhere, for they are not found. It is consequently Jason and ‘some brethren’ 
who are dragged out instead. In view of the wording of the accusations made to 
the authorities, it appears that these brethren are not from Thessalonica but are 
associates of Paul and Silas, all of whom were staying in Jason's house. 

The Jews and their supporters take Jason and the brethren to the local 
magistrates, referred to as 'politarchs', a term particularly associated with 
Macedonia that qualifies them as non-Roman authorities.” Once there, they 
shout out™ their accusations. These are formulated in strong terms, which are 
all the more striking because they are made by Jews against other Jews — for 
even though they have not managed to find Paul and Silas, it is against the 
brethren who are associated with them (‘these men") that they allege offences 
of a most serious nature from the point of view of the Roman Empire. 

There are, in fact three allegations, of which the first two are grouped 
together as one charge and the third stands apart. The two separate charges are 
distinguished in the Bezan text, as on other occasions, by the two verbs that 
introduce the direct speech (cf. 17.3 above, for example). The first allegation 
is that the brethren, ‘these men’ who represent the group led by Paul and Silas, 
have ‘turned the world upside down’,” a grave accusation that they have dis- 
rupted the peace of the whole Empire, the pax romana. A similar complaint 
was made against Paul and Silas in Philippi, but there it was made by the Gen- 
tile slave masters and related only to the city (cf. 16.20). Here, it relates to the 
whole of the inhabited world, suggesting that the Jews in Thessalonica were 
aware of the activity of Paul and Silas in other places; this is confirmed by the 
way they present the other brethren whose reputation has already been heard 
of before they arrived in Thessalonica, especially in the Bezan phrasing. 

17.7 As for Jason, his offence, which is part of the first charge, consists in 
having sheltered the group while they were staying in Thessalonica. 

The second, separate, charge relates to the proclamation of Jesus as a king, 
of which ‘all these men’ — the brethren they have found, and Jason, and no 
doubt any others who include Paul and Silas, too — are guilty. The Jewish 
attackers interpret their teaching about Jesus as setting him up as an alterna- 
tive king to Caesar, contrary to the imperial decrees.” The Bezan word order 


63. See Hemer, Hellenistic Setting, p. 115, n. 35 for bibliography. 

64. The verb Bode conveys the idea of shouting for help rather than just making a noise, and 
of the 13 times it is used in the New Testament, seven occurrences are in Luke’s work. 

65. The verb &vacra Tóc will be used again at 21.38 to query Paul's role in another uprising 
against the Empire. 

66. Exactly what these decrees (Sóypata) were is a matter of debate and speculation. It may 
be that the term is being used loosely to refer to the supreme authority of the Emperor. 
Witherington (Acts, pp. 507—508) makes interesting suggestions, linking them to the promises of 
a future kingdom of God expressed in Paul's letters to the Thessalonians. 
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places particular emphasis on the fact that Jesus is considered to be an alter- 
native ruler (see Critical Apparatus). 


[b] 17.8 They Disturb the Authorities and the Crowd 

17.8 The serious nature of the charges means they cannot be ignored. The 
steps that followed are presented once more in slightly different ways in the 
Alexandrian and the Bezan texts. According to the former, something of 
a disturbance was created by the Jews among the crowd, whom they had 
brought with them (cf. 17.5a AT), and among the politarchs as they listened to 
what they were saying. The Bezan text, on the other hand, has an impersonal 
verb to say simply that ‘it’, the allegations in general, disturbed the politarchs, 
as also the crowd who happened to be there since the Bezan text has not already 
mentioned them (cf. 17.5a D05). 


Ía] 17.9 Jason and the Others Pay a Caution 

17.9 The connections between the sentences that follow the Jews’ accusations 
are not immediately clear in the Alexandrian text but can be deduced. The 
disturbance the Jews create (see 17.8 above) is presented as a new devel- 
opment (é), with the Jews as the plural subject of the verb (&£rápa£av); 
the next sentence has a change of subject implied, as 'they' (now the 
politarchs presumably) let Jason and the others (the brethren) go (&réAvoav) 
once they have taken security from them. Since the connective (xai), which 
introduces this final step, does not signal contra-expectation but continuity, it 
was apparently viewed as an effective solution to have Jason and the other 
brethren pay a sum of money and ‘bind them over’ to guarantee peace. 

The Bezan text presents the decision of the politarchs to let Jason and the 
others go as not corresponding to the expected outcome. A new sentence starts 
with the participial clause ‘having heard (axovcavtec) these things’, where, as 
in the Alexandrian text, the politarchs are assumed to be the new subject, but 
here there is no connecting word back to the previous statement (that what the 
Jews said disturbed them). The action of this sentence thus stands as quite dis- 
connected from the outcome expected: the authorities do not throw the accused 
into prison, as they had done in Philippi, but receive a guarantee that peace 
will be maintained and let them go. The reason for this may well be hinted at 
in the list at 17.4b DOS of the people who had joined Paul and Silas, for Codex 
Bezae includes ‘wives of the leading citizens’, men who would include, if not 
the politarchs precisely, people of the same social circle. 

The situation at this stage of Paul’s mission is that he still has not carried 
out the plea of the Macedonian to preach the gospel to Gentiles. It is true that 
some Gentiles have responded to his teaching, but he has not fundamentally 
altered his pattern of aiming his proclamation of the gospel primarily at Jews, 
and doing it in a Jewish context. Any Gentiles that might have joined him are 
a side effect, not his main goal. The communities that are founded are, with 
the exception of that of the Philippian jailor (whose basis is not entirely secure, 
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cf. on 16.36 above), always related to the synagogues, even though they are 
made up of Jews and Gentiles. The result is that both in Philippi and in Thes- 
salonica, Paul’s missionary activity is causing disruption because the local 
Jews perceive it as a threat to their own self-understanding and their continued 
enjoyment of a privileged status that they were accorded in the Empire as Jews. 

The accusations brought against Paul and Silas do not lead to their being 
charged with any offence. Both in Philippi and in Thessalonica, they are 
allowed to go free. The ‘security’ that Jason and the others pay on their behalf 
means that they effectively put an obstacle in the way of the missionary activ- 
ity of Paul and Silas; even though they have accepted their message and are 
believers, they do not give their full backing to the mission. 


[D] 17.10-13 Macedonia III: Beroea 
Overview 


This sequence acts as a kind of mirror to the previous one [D], which was set 
in Thessalonica. The action now moves on to another city, Beroea, where the 
incidents unfold in rapid succession. The brevity of the passage is indicative 
of its importance, since Luke typically makes his statements short when he 
wishes to draw attention to their significance. 


Structure and Themes 

The sequence of events is very similar to that in Thessalonica. The setting is 
initially the synagogue, where there is a noticeably positive response, but this 
incites the anger of some Jews, in this case some from Thessalonica, who 
come to stir up agitation among the local population. The result is that Paul 
and Silas have to leave the city. 


[a] 17.10a The brethren send Paul and Silas to Beroea 
[b] 17.10b They go straight to the synagogue 

[c] 17.11 A positive response 

[c] 17.12 Belief and unbelief 

[b] 17.13a Jews from Thessalonica come to Beroea 
[a] 17.13b They stir up the crowds 


The two central elements create a narrative focus on the response to the visit 
of Paul and Silas to the synagogue once they arrive in Beroea from Thessa- 
lonica. Corresponding to their role is that of the Jews from Thessalonica who 
react by creating a disturbance to counteract the missionary activity. 


Translation 
Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 
[a] 17.10a Immediately, when it was night, 17.10a Immediately, when it was night, 


the brethren sent Paul and Silas to Beroea; the brethren sent Paul and Silas to Beroea; 
[b] 10b once they had arrived, they took them- — 10b once they had arrived, they took them- 
selves off to the synagogue of the Jews. selves off to the synagogue of the Jews. 
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Ic] 


Ic] 


[b] 


[a] 


11 These people were noble-minded, unlike 
those in Thessalonica, seeing as they 
received the word with all eagerness, 
daily examining the Scriptures, to see if 
these things were really so. 

12 Some of them believed (though some 
did not believe); and from among the 
Greeks, especially those of distinction, 
both men and women, a considerable num- 
ber believed, too. 

13a When the Jews from Thessalonica, 
however, knew that the word of God had 
been proclaimed to Beroea and that 
people had believed, they actually went 
to the town; 

13b and there, they persisted in disturb- 
ing the crowds and throwing them into 
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11 These people were more noble-minded 
than those in Thessalonica, seeing as they 
received the word with all eagerness, 
daily examining the Scriptures, to see if 
these things could really be so. 

12 Many from among them believed, not 
a few of the distinguished Greek women, 
and men, too. 


13a When the Jews from Thessalonica, 
however, knew that in Beroea also the 
word of God had been proclaimed by 
Paul, they went there too, 


13b disturbing the crowds and throwing 
them into confusion. 


confusion. 


Critical Apparatus 


17.10 (ci8éeoc) Sià vuxtdc eEéteupav B D 547 v 33. 69. 104. 323. 945. 
1270. 1739. 1891. 2344 1 ££. 5. v. & 15. tHe v. ££. EH L P 049. 056. 614 IR I 
tE. A 81.— tov te TloGAov B P” R rell ll tov Tad. D, Paulum d 1799. 2147 pc 
e gig vg. 

B03 distinguishes sharply between Paul and Silas with not only the repeated 
article, as in DOS, but also the particle te (cf. a similar distinction at 16.19 
B03, 29 B03). 


17.11 evyevéotepot Tv tv Osooahoviky B P7 R rell, nobiliores qui Tessalo- 
nicae sunt d ll evyeveic tóv £v TH Oso. D dem p*. 

B03 reads the comparative adjective followed by the genitive pronoun to 
indicate the people with whom the Beroeans are being compared. In DOS, 
which has the simple adjective, the genitive case of the pronoun has the force 
of *unlike' (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 106). 


TÒ (ko&" ruépav) B H L P 049. 056. 1. 6. 69. 226*. 330. 440. 547. 618. 927. 
1175. 1243. 1245. 1270. 1646. 1828. 1854. 2147. 2492 pm ll om. D p^" R (A 
illeg.) E Y 0120. 33. 36. 81. 88. 104. 181. 226°. 242. 257. 323. 431. 453. 467. 
522. 614. 913. 915. 945. 1108. 1505. 1611. 1739. 1799. 1837. 1891. 1898. 
2138. 2298. 2344. 2412. 2495 pm; Chr. 

The pronoun before xa8’ ruépav is exceptional (cf. 2.46 B03, 47; 3.2; 16.5; 
19.9). 


(ei) Exo1 tata oltac B p^ & A DUH L P V 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR, si 
habeant haec ita d | x. oov. Eoi P” 0120. 69. 181. 1175. 1898 pc vg sy? Il Exe 
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1. our. D* E 1. 36. 88. 181. 242. 453. 913. 915. 945. 1241. 1505. 1518. 1898. 
2147. 2495 Theoph Oecum. 

The optative of B03 expresses the indefiniteness of the indirect question; 
the indicative of D05 presents a real possibility. 


17.12 roAAoi uiv oüv cE autó £níoreucav B N A H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 
IM (— u£v obv 614*. 1412 1 — uiv 1505. 1611. 2147. 2495 | — otv E 1828), multi 
ergo ex his crediderunt d | woh. pèv obv &r. & aù. BOM 945 || rivic u£v ov av. 
er. D. 

The account of those who responded with belief is a little different in each 
text. B03 begins by specifying moAAol ... &£ auTO, referring to the Jews in the 
synagogue (cf. otoi, 17.11). DOS also begins with a reference to the Jews, but 
is more nuanced, saying only that ‘some’ of them believed. The following 
variant will qualify this information. 


tivec ôt nmiotrnoav D, quidam vero credere noluerunt d 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 
2412 ll om. B "^ N rell. 

DOS qualifies the previous comment on the response of the Jews, by adding 
that some did not believe. 


koi TÊ ‘EAAnvidcov (DP) yuvaikGy (DP) Tv euoymuóvcov Kai àv6pQv oux óAtyoi 
(&v8. ouk óàÀ. DP) B GB & DO™ rell ll x. t. 'EAArivcov xoi T. evox. Gvdpec Kai 
yuvaixec ikavoi emiotevoav D*, et Graecorum et non placentium et viri et mulie- 
res pleres crediderunt d. 

B03 continues by describing other people who believed as oux oÀtyoi, where 
the litotes contrasts with the positive rroAAoí referring to the Jewish believers. 
These are distinguished Greek citizens, the women being highlighted in 
comparison with the men. 

D05, having made clear that some Jews did not believe, continues like B03 
to mention the distinguished Greek citizens, with the difference that it repeats 
the verb ériatevoav because of the intervening clause, and it treats the men 
and women equally. It would be possible grammatically to understand the 
Greeks and the distinguished people as two different groups, but it is perhaps 
more natural to interpret the xai between them as adverbial and to take the two 
words in apposition. It is striking how successive correctors of DOS have 
sought to bring the text into line with B03. 


17.13 tic (OsocoAoviknz) B PË N A H L P ¥ 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR ll om. D 
p^E 242. 614. 913. 945. 1108. 1505. 1611. 2138. 2412. 2495 pc.— (xoi) £v 
Ti Bepoig xatnyyéAn 910 Tod TlavAou ó (D^) Aóyoc roi (D^) 8:00 AASov B P” 
N^ rell ll Aóyoc 8:00 Kat. eic Bspotav xoi (— D*™) émiotevoav, xat ÑAbov sic 
aŭti (- D*™) D*, verbum dei adnuntiatum est in Beroeam et crediderunt, et 
venerunt in eam d. 

The article before the name of Thessalonica in B03 is anaphoric, as it is 
before Beroea in the following subordinate clause. The absence of the article 
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in D05 draws attention to the contrast between Thessalonica, on the one hand, 
and Beroea (also without the article) on the other. 

The clause expressing the content (ori) of what the Jews from Thessalo- 
nica knew is worded differently. BO3 contrasts Thessalonica with Beroea by 
fronting the name of the second town before the verb; the focus of the Jews' 
concern is Paul's activity, his announcing of the word of God; on account of 
this, they went to Beroea. The focus of their concern in DOS is the word of God, 
that it is being proclaimed to Beroea (where the preposition sic has the effect 
of personifying the town) and that the people there believed the word. The 
absence of articles in the phrase Aóyoc Beo highlights it, because in the syna- 
gogue the expected phrase would be 6 Aóyoc Tou Kupiou (see Excursus 1). 

The action of the Jews in both cases was to go to Beroea, an action that 
DOS again underlines with the preceding adverbial koi (see Read-Heimerdinger, 
The Bezan Text, pp. 208-10) and the pronominal phrase cic aurrjv to make 
explicit that they undertook the action of going to Beroea. 


(caAeUovtec) koi rapdaoovrec rou; dxAouc B PN A 33. 69. 81. 104. 323. 
614. 945. (1175). 1270. 1505. 1611. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2147. 2344. 2412. 
2495 lat | T. dyA. K. tap. Y | v. óyAouc P” E L P 049. 056 JR aeth; Chr ! tov 
dxAov H | x. rapáooovtec (TALZONTEE D*) roc SxAouc oU õiehíiumavov DP (et 
turbantes multitudinem non cessabant d sy’). 

DO5 reinforces the action of the Jews from Thessalonica, suggesting that 
their troubling of Beroea continued over a period of time. 


Commentary 


[a] 17.10a The Brethren Send Paul and Silas to Beroea 

17.10 The result of the security given to the authorities by Jason and the other 
brethren (see 17.9 above) is that Paul and Silas are no longer free to continue 
their missionary activity in Thessalonica. At the same time, the outcome of their 
appeal to the politarchs would not have satisfied the Jews, and it is probably to 
avoid their further persecution that the brethren in Thessalonica now help Paul 
and Silas to leave the city during the night, getting them away without the 
Jews being aware of their departure or of their destination. For the first time in 
the Bezan text, a hint of tension between Paul and Silas is given as the two are 
named as separate individuals and no longer as united partners of a team. 
Further evidence for this tension will be seen in the following sequence [C’]. 

It is to Beroea that they travel, an important town to the west of Thessa- 
lonica but, significantly, south of the Via Egnatia that Paul and Silas, in the 
company of Timothy, had been travelling along toward Rome (see on 16.11- 
12a above). The action of the brethren, like that of those who will accompany 
them out of Beroea (see 17.14-15), serves to protect Paul and Silas and yet, at 
the same time, to divert them from the right route for their journey. In other 
words, the opposition stirred up by Paul's teaching in the synagogue, and the 
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guarantee extracted from some of the brethren that peace would be maintained, 
has resulted in his moving away from the path his mission was supposed to be 
following. It will be a long time before he finally finds his way back on to it. 


(b] 17.10b They Go Straight to the Synagogue 

17.10b Paul’s overriding concern with conveying the message concerning 
Jesus to his fellow-Jews is seen yet again as, despite his experience in Thessa- 
lonica, he goes with Silas to the synagogue as soon as they arrive in Beroea. 
The combination of the participle mapaysvouevor, ‘having reached’, and the 
rare verb &micoav 2 expresses the intensity of his preoccupation. Note that the 
synagogue is again referred to as ‘the synagogue of the Jews’, a sign of Luke’s 
disapproval as he underlines Paul's concern (see also 13.5; 14.1; 17.1). 


[c] 17.11 A Positive Response 

17.11 The activity of Paul and Silas in the synagogue appears to have con- 
tinued the pattern laid down in Thessalonica (cf. 17.2-3), for here the people 
present are seen examining the Scriptures in order to find out if what they 
were saying could be justified. They are favourably compared with the Jews 
of Thessalonica where, although some were said to have been persuaded by 
Paul (17.42), there was a forceful group of Jewish opponents who expended 
considerable energy in stirring up the townspeople against them (17.5-9). 
While the Bezan text is absolute in presenting the Beroean Jews as ‘noble- 
minded’ and those of Thessalonica as not so, the Alexandrian text makes a more 
relative presentation, saying simply that those in Beroea were ‘more’ noble- 
minded that the others. Their superiority is manifested in their encounters day 
after day (compared with the three weekly ones in Thessalonica) to study the 
Scriptures relating to the Messiah that Paul has been discussing. 


[c"] 17.12 Belief and Unbelief 

17.12 The visit of Paul and Silas to the synagogue resulted, if the Alexandrian 
text is followed, in a notable success — this is the first outcome, which is sig- 
nalled with the connective uiv ov, anticipating a second signalled with 5, 
which is the arrival of Jews from Thessalonica (17.13). According to the Alex- 
andrian text, many of the members believed and they were joined by a good 
number of Greek women and men from the higher ranks of society, with an 
emphasis on the women; no negative reaction is noted. In the Bezan text, on 
the other hand, the account is more nuanced. Some of the synagogue members 
are said to have believed (rather than ‘many’) and this positive news is then 
immediately counter-balanced by the corresponding, parenthetical statement that 
some did not believe. Moving on, however, to consider the response among 


67. This is the only occurrence of the verb Amery in the New Testament, where the prefix 
åm- expresses the sense of ‘they went off to the synagogue, that is, they did not settle before 
doing so. 

68. © links this statement to the context as a parenthesis, and not as the 5¢ corresponding to 
uév of the first clause — this will follow in v. 13. 
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the Gentiles, the same types of people are mentioned in Codex Bezae, though 
with an equal consideration given to the men and the women and with a greater 
number of people estimated. The community of believers that is thus formed 
in Beroea is a mixed one, made up of both men and women and with a rela- 
tively strong representation from the upper social class among the Gentiles.” 

The same divided response among the Jewish audience was noted in the 
Bezan text at Thessalonica (where, there too, the number of Gentiles was 
observed to be particularly large, cf. 17.4a, 4b, 5 in D05). A similar pattern 
had already been seen in Iconium (14.1) and will be seen again in Ephesus 
(19.8-9), and finally at Rome (28.24) where Paul will, in the end, accept the 
futility of giving precedence to the Jews. It may be observed that the pattern is 
found at each stage of the mission, with the two sets of contrasting verbs 
moteves ll &micTéco (believe Il disbelieve) and rre(8co ll &mei8£co (persuade Il not 
persuade) functioning as parallel synonyms, so that in both Iconium (cote 
motedoa ll oi 8€ &rreirjoav rec) and Rome (oi pev £reíBovro Il oi 86 rjmíoTouv), 
the words are interchangeable. Paul is convinced that if, anywhere in the 
Empire, he can get the Jews to accept Jesus as the Messiah, this will have an 
impact on Jews elsewhere and the chain reaction will facilitate the mission to 
the Gentiles. This had been the hope and expectation set up by such proph- 
ecies as Ps. 2.8; Isa. 2.2-4." 


[b] 17.13a Jews from Thessalonica Come to Beroea 

17.13a The second outcome of the activity of Paul and Silas in the synagogue 
(17.10-11; cf. the first at 17.12) is that the Jews in Thessalonica heard about it 
and came to Beroea. In both texts (though in different ways, see Critical 
Apparatus), the cities of Thessalonica and Beroea are set in contrast to each 
other. The interest of the Thessalonian Jews in what was going on in Beroea 
explains why Paul and Silas were helped to get out of Thessalonica by night, 
in an attempt to escape the notice of the local Jews. In the end, they heard 
about what had happened - the Alexandrian text places the accent on Paul's 
activity in proclaiming the word of God, which appears to be a simple 
reference to his preaching the gospel. The Bezan text is more specific: the 
focus is the word of God, and the fact that it had been proclaimed and 
believed in Beroea, without any mention of Paul himself. This concern is 
consistent with what was seen in relation to the trouble caused in Antioch of 
Pisidia when ‘the word of God went through the entire city’ (13.43b D05) or 
when ‘the nations received the word of God’ (13.48 D05; see Commentary, 


69. Among those who respond to Paul's teaching are often noted people from the higher social 
classes, including women (cf. 17.4, 12, 34 DOS; 28.7, 17). The Jews likewise, when they seek 
support for their attacks on him, enlist people of high social standing (cf. 13.50, in Antioch of 
Pisidia). 

70. These texts may be compared with the prophecy from Isaiah cited by Paul and Barnabas 
when they spoke to the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia: Isaiah (or Israel) is to be a light to the nations, 
so that he (or the people) will take salvation to the ends of the earth (Isa. 49.6). 
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13.43b-49). What outraged the Jews (or many of them, since some did 
believe) was Paul’s teaching that with the arrival of the Messiah, Jesus, the 
time had come for the word of God, the communication between God and 
people that had hitherto been the exclusive privilege of Israel, to be given to 
all the nations. Their response in Antioch, as also in Thessalonica (13.44a, cf. 
17.5 AT), was to be filled with zeal to defend their heritage and to attack Paul 
for daring to say that it was for the Gentiles too. What specifically disturbs the 
Thessalonian Jews, then, is that they hear that ‘the word of God’, highlighted 
in the Bezan phrase (see Critical Apparatus), had been proclaimed in yet 


' another city, as it had already in Thessalonica, and, moreover, that Gentiles 


had accepted it. The reference is not to the gospel, for which Codex Bezae 
uses the phrase ‘the word of the Lord’ (see Excursus 1), but to communication 
between God and people in a more general sense. The Bezan wording here also 
underlines the response of the Jews in travelling to Beroea — they did, once 
they were aware of what was happening, pursue Paul to Beroea. 


[a] 17.13b They Stir Up the Crowds 

17.13b Once there, they use the same tactics as in Antioch of Pisidia (13.50), 
Iconium (14.2, 5), Lystra (14.19) and Thessalonica (17.5) of creating a dis- 
turbance among the local people, usually referred to as ‘the crowds’. The 
words Luke chooses to describe their stirring up trouble in Beroea are pre- 
cisely two terms found (in the reverse order) in the account of the opposition 
of the Gentiles to Paul and Silas in Philippi (16.19-39): tapdooc (‘throw into 
confusion’, 16.20) was used of the preaching activity of Paul and Silas, and 
coAsuc (lit. ‘shake’, 16.26) of the earthquake that was a sign of God's inter- 
vention to save them from imprisonment. The first term is found in Psalm 2, 
which was seen to be a possible paradigm underlying the episode in Philippi, 
where it is used of the Gentiles who will be punished by YHWH for their 
combined attack on him (see Excursus 10); the two terms are found again in 
Psalm 48 (47 LXX), again in the context of punishment of the nations that 
converge against God's people." The irony is powerful: what God had prom- 
ised to do to the nations because of their attack on 'the Lord and his anointed 
(his ‘Messiah’)’, Luke portrays the Jews from Thessalonica as doing to the 
Gentile city of Beroea — as doing so because it was a means to attack Paul and 
Silas, the representatives of the Messiah. This is not how it was meant to be. 
The situation demonstrates just how unsuccessful is Paul's plan of trying to 
win over the Jews in order to to prepare the way for the entry of the Gentiles 
into Israel, and that his strategy is essentially flawed. 


71. Cf. Ps. 47.6 LXX: oi BaotAéic cuvéx8ncav ... Emi TO auto ... £rapáx8noav, toaheú- 
8noav. 
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[C] 17.14-34 Greece I: Athens 
Overview 


The sequence that presents Paul in Athens is particularly important because it 
shows his handling of a situation in which his interlocutors are all Gentiles 
who are capable of discussing with him on his own intellectual level. This is 
the first time that such a situation has arisen. Only once previously has Paul 
been portrayed addressing a wholly Gentile audience — that was in Lystra 
(14.8-18) when he was seen to have considerable difficulty in making himself 
understood as he struggled to address the local people in language and with 
concepts that were comprehensible to them (see Commentary, 14.11). In this 
second speech addressed to Gentiles, certain points will be taken up again 
(notably, the theme of a living God who intervenes in the affairs of the world) 
and this time, despite a small number of people among the Athenians who 
show interest or even believe in what Paul is saying, the overall result of his 
ministry there will be only a limited success. In consequence, he leaves 
Athens immediately after his speech, for a more congenial place where he will 
once more find Jews with whom to associate (18.1 D05). 


Structure and Themes 

A first episode serves as a transition passage, linking the new sequence to the 
previous one [D’], and providing a degree of overlap between the two sequences. 
There follow a second and third episode that correspond to each other, as Paul 
speaks first in an informal setting, and secondly in a more formal one. 


[C'-A] 17.14-15 Journey to Athens 

[a] 17.14a The brethren send Paul away 

[b] 17.14b Silas remains in Beroea with Timothy 

Ic] 17.15a Men accompany Paul to Athens 

[d] 17.15b They are forbidden to speak in Thessaly 

fe] 17.15¢ Those accompanying Paul go away 
[C-B] 17.16-18 Paul in the synagogue and in the Agora 

[a] 17.16 Paul in a cíty full of idols 

[b] 17.17 Paul in the synagogue and in the Agora 

[c] 17.182 Epicurean and Stoic philosophers 

[b] 17.18b The Epicureans’ opinion of Paul 

[a] 17.18 The Stoics’ opinion of Paul 
[C'-8/]17.19-34 Paul's Areopagus speech 

[a] 17.19-20 The philosophers take him to the Areopagus 

[b] 17.21 Information about the philosophers 

[c] 17.22-31 Paul's speech 

[c’] 17.32 Contrasting reactions 

[b] 17.33 Paul leaves them 

{a} 17.34 Certain people believe 
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Translation 

Codex Bezae D05 Codex Vaticanus B03 

[Aa] 17.14a So Paul, the brethren sent him off 17.148 Immediately, the brethren then 
to go away to the sea. sent Paul off to continue his journey to 

the sea. 

[b] 14b (Silas stayed behind there, however, 14b (Silas and Timothy stayed behind 
and Timothy, too.) there, however.) 

[c] 15a The people appointed to escort Paul 15a The people appointed to escort Paul 
took him as far as Athens. took him as far as Athens, 

[d] 15b (He passed round Thessaly, since he 
was prevented from preaching the word 
to them.) 

[e] 15c Then, having received an order from 15b and having received an order for 
Paul for Silas and Timothy, that they Silas and for Timothy, that they should 
should come to him quickly, they went come to him as quickly as possible, they 
away. went away. 

[Ba] 16 While he, Paul, was waiting in Athens, 16 While Paul was waiting for them in 
his spirit was exasperated within him Athens, his spirit was exasperated within 
because he saw the city was full of idols. him as he saw the city full of idols. 

[b] 17 So he debated in the synagogue with 17 So he debated in the synagogue with 
the Jews and the God-fearers, and also — the Jews and the God-fearers, and also in 
with the people in the market place, day the market place, day in and day out, talk- 
in and day out, talking to those who ing to whoever was passing by. 
chanced to be there. 

[c] 18a Some, even, of the Epicurean and the 18a Even some of the Epicurean and Stoic 
Stoic philosophers argued with him; philosophers used to argue with him; 

[b] 18b some said, ‘Whatever is this babbler 18b some said, ‘Whatever is this babbler 
trying to say?'; trying to say?'; 

{a’] 18c others said, ‘He seems to be a herald 18c others said, ‘He seems to be a herald 
of foreign deities’. of foreign deities’ (because he was announc- 

ing the good news about Jesus and about 
the resurrection). 

[B'a] 19 After some days, they took him and 19 They took him and presented him to 
presented him to the Areopagus, enquir- the Areopagus, saying, ‘May we know 
ing and saying, ‘May we know what is what is this new teaching spoken by you? 
this new teaching proclaimed by you? 20 — for you introduce some strange things 
20 — for you bring some strange words to to our ears; and, ‘We want to know, 
our ears; and, “We want to know, then, then, what these things mean’. 
what these words might mean'. 

[b] 21 (Now all Athenians, and those foreigners 21 (Now all Athenians and the foreigners 
residing among them had no time for residing there had no time for anything 
anything other than speaking about or other than speaking about the latest 
listening to the latest novelty.) novelty or listening to it.) 

[c] 22 Paul stood in the middle of the Areo- 22 Paul stood in the middle of the Areo- 
pagus and said, pagus and said, 

[aa] *Men of Athens, I see how very religious ‘Men of Athens, I see how very religious 
you are in every way, you are in every way, 

[ag] 23a for as I was passing along and care- — 23a for as I was passing along and observ- 


fully examining your objects of worship 
I found among them an altar with the 
inscription “To an Unknown God". 


ing your objects of worship I found among 
them an altar on which had been written 
“To an Unknown God". 
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[aa] 
[Ba] 


[BB] 


(Be 


[Ba] 


[o'a] 


[o'p] 


[a'y] 


[c 


[b’] 
[a^] 
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23b Well, what you worship in ignor- 
ance, this I proclaim to you. 

24 The God who made the world and 
everything in it, this God, since he is the 
Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell 
in temples made with hands 25a nor is he 
served by human hands as if he had need 
of anything, 

25b because this God, who gave to all 
things life and breath and everything, 
26 made out of one blood every human 
nation, to dwell on the face of the earth 
where he allotted in advance fixed sea- 
sons according to the boundaries of their 
territory; 27 but above all, to seek the 
divine being — ‘if possibly they might 
grope for it or find it’ — though it is not 
far from any one of us. 

28 For ‘In her we live and move and have 
our being, day by day' - just as some of 
your own poets have indeed said — ‘Of this 
one, we are the race'. 

29 Well, that we are the race of God, we 
ought not to accept, nor that the divine 
being is like gold or silver or stone, a sculp- 
ted work of human art or human thinking. 
30 Now, given that God has turned his 
eyes away from the times of this ignor- 
ance, he now gives the order to men that 
everyone everywhere to repent 

31a because he has fixed a day to judge 
the entire world in righteousness by a 
man, Jesus, 

31b whom he appointed to bring about 
faith for everyone, having raised him 
from the dead.' 

32 When they heard about a resurrection 
of the dead, some people started jeering; 
others, however, said, ‘We should like to 
hear you on this man again'. 

33 Thereupon Paul left them. 

34 Some men, however, who joined with 
him believed, among whom were Diony- 
sius, a certain Areopagite of good stand- 
ing, and others with them. 


23b Well, what you worship in ignorance, 
this I proclaim to you. 

24 The God who made the world and 
everything in it, this God, seeing as he is 
the Lord of heaven and earth, does not 
dwell in temples made with hands 25a nor 
is he served by human hands as if he had 
need of anything 

25b since he himself gives to all things 
life and breath and everything. 26 He made 
out of one person the whole human race, 
to dwell on the face of the earth where he 
allotted fixed epochs and boundaries of 
their territory; 27 to seek the divine being, 
— ‘if by chance they might grope for him 
or find him' — and, indeed, he is not far 
from any one of us. 


28 For ‘In him we live and move and have 
our being — just as some of your own 
poets have indeed said — ‘Of this one, we 
are the offspring'. 

29 So, being the offspring of God, we 
ought not to suppose that the divine being 
is like gold or silver or stone, a sculpted 
work of human art and thinking. 

30 Now, given that God has looked 
beyond the times of ignorance, he now 
declares to men that everyone everywhere 
Should repent 

31 because he has fixed a day when he 
will judge the entire world in righteous- 
ness, by a man 

whom he appointed, providing proof to 
all by raising him from the dead.’ 


32 When they heard about a resurrection 
of the dead, some people started jeering; 
others, however, said, “We should like to 
hear you again on this man’. 

33 Thereupon Paul left them. 

34 Some men, however, who had joined 
with him believed, among whom were 
Dionysius an Areopagite, and a woman 
called Damaris and others with them. 


Critical Apparatus 


The proportion of variant readings in 17.14-15 continues to be high (cf. 17.12- 
13), with an equal amount of additional and alternative material (see the com- 
parative charts in Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 11-16). 
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17.14 Ev@écoc 58 Téte Tov TlaüAov earéoteihav oi GSeApoi ropevecdar B PN 
rell i Tov ev oóv TT. oi aô. &E. anedbeiv D (statimque Paulum fratres dismise- 
runt abire d syP).— tcc (Emi mv 6áAacoov) B 247 & A E 33. 81. 104. 181. 
323. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891 al are 1 vg sa bo™ | cc HL P ¥ 056. 0142. 614 
Mr sy”; Chr II om. D d 049. 88. 431. 440. 618. 915. 919. 1243. 1518. 2344 pc 
gig Sy? sa™ bo™ aeth. 

In both texts, Paul becomes the new topic as his name is placed before the 
verb. B03 underlines the speed with which the brethren reacted to the arrival 
of the Thessalonian Jews in Beroea (Eu8£cxc ... vore), and marks the new devel- 
opment with the conjunction 6€. DOS, in contrast, presents the action of the breth- 
ren as the first of two outcomes (utv otv) resulting from the action of the 
Thessalonian Jews, which went on for some time (cf. 17.13b), in Beroea; 
the second will follow in 17.15 (5€) after a parenthetical statement contrasting 
Silas and Timothy with Paul. The relationship between the brethren and Paul 
is indicated in D05 by the juxtaposition of his name and the noun oi à6cAQol, 
the latter thus being fronted as the subject of the verb. 

The difference in the infinitive reflects a difference in the intention of the 
brethren in each text: in the AT, they send Paul to continue his journey 
(mopeúeoðai, pres.) as far as the sea, &coc ¿mi rrjv O&Aacoav, whereas in the 
D05 they send him to go away (àmsA6tiv, aor.) to the sea (ad mare versus d). 
In both cases, the goal of the journey is the sea; however, with the adverbial 
modifier &coc, B03 seems to insinuate that Paul will not actually travel on the 
sea but, once at the coast, will rather turn south and travel overland to Athens 
(cf. Ropes, Text, p. 164). DOS, in contrast, makes no such insinuation and 
thereby anticipates a journey by sea. 


Unépervav ve B 957^ & 81. 1270*. 2344 (En- 69. 88. 104. 1837 | àm- E 33. 
2344) | úm- é 547. 945. 1739. 1891 | úméuevov 86 H L P 056. 1. 226. 330. 440. 
618. 927. 1243. 1245. 1646. 1828. 2492 Il Uméueivev 6E D, substinuit autem d 
(te A 614. 1505. 1611. 2147. 2412. 2495 | -pevev 6€ 049. 323. 1854).— 6 Te 
(Zuc) B PË N rell ll ó DB" 6. 326. 1837 pc. 

The surprising third person singular of DOS indicates that it was Silas who 
was principally responsible for the decision to stay in Beroea. He nevertheless 
is not portrayed as forming a united team with Timothy (both names are 
articular; see Heimerdinger and Levinsohn, “The Use of the Article’, p. 29). In 
the AT, the verb is plural and, at the same time, the togetherness of Silas and 
Timothy are indicated by the use of Te ... Ka‘. 

The phonetic confusion between te and 5¢ has given rise to a number of vil 
in the conjunction linking this clause to the previous one. 


17.15 (oi 8) ka®iotavovtes B P” A 104 | katiotGvtsc R? (-omávrec &*) D 
E H L P ¥ 049. 056. 33™. 1739 IR ll katactavdvtes D* P”. 

The variation in the verbal form reflects a difference in tense of the verb 
xo8ictávo (late form of -iornui, Zerwick, Biblical Greek, $493). B03 has the 
present participle, and DO5 the future (derived from the contract form 
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Kataotave, cf. amoxataotaveic, future, Acts 1.6 D05; àmokaraoravei, 
future, Mk 9.12 D05). The meaning is ‘appoint’, ‘put in charge’ (B-A-G, 2; 
‘Ceux à qui l'on confiait la charge de Paul l'amenérent jusqu'à Athènes’, 
Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 107). 

The participle has the force of a purpose clause (cf. Zerwick, Biblical 
Greek, $284; ‘The question may be raised, whether the present participle may 
not at times stand for the future one indicating the end in view"). Cf. 15.27 
where the present participle is also used in B03 in place of a future to express 
purpose. 

The Majority text does have a different verb, ka&icrác, with a similar 
meaning, (‘hinstellen, vorführen', Mayser I, III, p. 223.8-11). 


TrapnAGev Se rry Otocalíav: excodvOn yàp sic aUToUc xnpuEai Tov Aóyov D, 
transiit vero Thessaliam: vetatus est enim super eos praedicare sermonem d; 
(C Ephr) ll om. B PË R rell. 

The reading of DOS is by no means impossible (pace Boismard and 
Lamouille, II, p. 121): for a third time, Paul is prevented (by God, divine 
passive) from preaching the word in Thessaly and so by-passes the region 
without stopping there, going to Athens instead round the coast by boat: ‘Le 
préverbe implique un itinéraire qui longe la cóte, apparemment par mer' 
(Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 340). 


kai AaBóvrec £vroArjv B P” N rell | x. AaB. &moroAriv rap! aurou E Il Aag. 5 
&vtoAry Tapa TavAou D, ut accepissent mandatum a Paulo d. 

The subject of the new clause continues uninterrupted in B03, which there- 
fore links it with kaí to the previous one. In D05, however, there has been an 
intervening parenthetical clause and so this new sentence begins a new devel- 
opment with 5¢. DO5 further makes it clear that the order the people from 
Beroea receive comes from Paul. 


tov (Tuic8cov) B PË & E 33. 81. 1243. 1270. 2344 ll om. DD AHLP V 
049. 056. 614. 1739 IR. 

B03 continues to view Silas and Timothy as separate individuals. DOS at 
this point sees them from Paul's point of view, as a pair of co-workers who 
are ordered to undertake an action together. 


‘wa c; tåxiota (EAbcooiv) B ^ N rell, ut quam celeriter d |l ómcx; &v taxei D 
(gig). 

The B03 construction of £vroArj ... iva + subjunctive, instead of the more 
usual infinitive in Hellenistic Greek, is also found at Jn 13.34; 15.12; 1 Jn 
3.23 N01; 4.21; 2 Jn 6. It has the force of an imperative here (Zerwick, 
Biblical Greek, $415). The construction of omc + subjunctive in DOS 
underlines the purpose of Paul’s instructions. 
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The B03 reading cx: r&yicro is unique in the New Testament. Luke often 
uses, on the other hand, the D05 reading of tv taxei: Lk. 18.8; Acts 10.33 
D05; 12.7; 22.18; 25.4. 


17.16 (ix&cxou£vov) ourouc toô TlavAou BP” N? A DC rell ll abtod T. Tad. 
D*, (fexpectante]eo Paulum d!) sy? | auvoó &*. 

ToU TlavAou in DOS stands in apposition to the pronoun avtot of the 
genitive absolute; %01* omits the apposition; B03 corrects auToU to auToUc, 
causing tod TTaAou to be the subject of the genitive absolute, in an awkward 
position. 


Tò (nveüua) B $57* & DP rell Il om. D*. 
The omission of the article in DO5* is due to homoioteleuton: TAPMZYNE- 
TOTO. 


(adTc) 8scopoüvroc B N A E 33. 81. 104. 323. (614). 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 
1739. 1828. 1891 al ll -vti DH L P Y 049. 056 IR. 

The genitive 0:copoüvroc in B03 agrees with tot TTauAov, which was taken 
as the subject of the initial genitive absolute; D05 takes the participle as in 
apposition to £v auTO. 


17.17 toic (tv Th ayopa) D, his (qui in foro) d 383. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412 
sy™ sa li om. B BP N rel] — (mpóc Toc) raparuyxóvovrac B 57^ R 
DS rell ll -ruxóvrac D* (et his qui forte aderant d). 

With the dative articular pronoun, DOS first identifies a third group of 
people Paul used to debate with as those in the Agora; they are then identified 
more closely, as those who happened to be there, with the preposition mpóc 
marking the more personal connection as the narrator becomes more specific 
(Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 176-82), and moves away from the 
synagogue to concentrate on Paul's debates in the market-place. 

According to B03, Paul used to debate with those passing by (mapatvy- 
XavovTac, pres. part.); according to D05, it is those who happened to have 
come there (trapatuxovtac, aor. part.), a more permanent group. 


17.18 táv (Xroikàv) D H P L 049. 056. 614. 1739*9X ll om. B "^ & E v 33. 
81. 104. 440. 945. 1175. 1270. 1505. 1611. 1739*. 1891. 2147. 2344. 2495. 

With the repetition of the article, DOS takes care to distinguish between the 
two groups of philosophers, in anticipation of the distinct opinions belonging 
to each that are about to be cited. 


ouvéBaddov (aur) BB” & D^ rell ll -BaAov DË (-AABON D*) L 36. 69. 181. 
226°. 330. 431. 453. 547. 614. 913. 1245. 1505. 1518. 1611. 1739. 1799. 
1891. 1898. 2138. 2401. 2412. 2492*. 2495; Chr Theoph Aug. 

The imperfect of BO3 implies that apart from the passers-by (cf. 17.17), 
some of the philosophers used to argue with him as well, on repeated occa- 
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sions. The original hand of D05 inverted the consonants 8 and A by metathesis, 
which D^ corrected but at the same time changed the aorist to the imperfect, 
following the AT reading. The aorist refers to people among those who 
happened to be in the Agora, and who had arguments with Paul. 


(ti àv) hor BP” & rell DP" i Béàn D* 1 Act 33. 2412. 
B03 has the optative of 8£Aco (optativus potentialis, see B-D-R, §385.1 and 
cf. 17.20 DOS, below), where DOS has the subjunctive. 


(eivai), OT: Tov ' Inooóv xai Thy Avé&craciv eunyyeAifeTo B N* E L P Y 049. 
056. 6. 36. 226. 330. 440. 453. 547. 618. 1175. 1241. 1243. 1646° al sy" sa (+ 
ajroic P R? A E 33. 1739 IR vg sy? bo) ll om. D d gig; Aug. 

The B03 clause (a gloss probably derived from 17.31) implies perhaps that 
Paul's audience (in particular the Stoics) have interpreted ' Av&craoic as a femi- 
nine deity parallel to Jesus (Metzger, Commentary, p. 455; but see the objec- 
tions to this idea in Barrett, II, p. 831). According to Boismard and Lamouille 
(H, p. 122), T addition s' inspire peut-être de 4,2’. DOS omits this gloss. 


17.19’ EmAaBopevor Se (avtod) B Y 33. 36. 81. 453. 1241. 1837. 2344 al | 
emiÀaßBópevoi te & A E H L P 049. 056. 1739 IR ll Meta St huépac Tivac &mÀ. 
D (Post dies aliquos adpraehensumque eum d) 257. 383. 1799. 2147 (+ Te 
614. 2412) sy!" .— ¿mì tov "Aptiov mráyov ġyayov BP” & rell Il Hy. aurov &ri 
(+ tov DP) "Ap. máy. D*, adduxerunt ad Arium Pagum d (1518) gig; Chr.— 
muvBavóusvo: Kai (A¢yovtec) D, cogitantes et d ll om. B ^ N rell. 

The time detail in D05 is typical of the introduction to a new episode, here 
marking the beginning of the episode [C'-B] within the wider sequence [C'] 
concerning Paul in Athens. It presents Paul's stay in Athens as continuing 
over a certain length of time. 

The word order of B03 accords importance to the location of the Areopa- 
gus, which is at the same time treated, by the retention of the article, as a known 
or expected place. The single object pronoun avroü for two verbs which 
govern different cases (genitive and accusative) is unusual in Luke's writing, 
but comparable instances are found when the first verb is one involving the 
idea of arrest (see Read-Heimerdinger, ‘The Tracking of Participants’, pp. 
444-46). 

D05 focuses more on the action of the philosophers with respect to Paul, 
repeating the object pronoun as a means to underline their seizing of him and 
their taking him away; furthermore, it presents the Areopagus as of some 
significance, drawing attention to the seriousness with which the philosophers 
viewed Paul. The additional participle ruv8avóusvoi enables the words of the 
two schools to continue to be distinguished (cf. 17.18b, 18c). 
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a1 (nò cod) B D 1243. 1799 pc Il atm 1] D^ & rell.— hahovpévy (5150501) 
B P R A H L P ¥ 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR | Aeyou- E 81 vg Il katayyedAou- D, 
narratio d sy’. 

The omission of the article rj after aur by both B03 and D05 could be due 
to haplography. On the other hand, it is superfluous, except in so far as the 
phrase it introduces, rj 9mó coU Aahoupévn/katayyeAAouévn, is considered to be 
in apposition to r) Kaivy aur ... 6:60). 

The verb katayyéAAc of which DOS reads the participle has the force of 
‘proclaim’, missing from the weaker verb Aahéc. 


17.20 (1wwà) clogépers (-pei &*. pc | dépric Y 522. 917) B ^ R? rell ll hépeic 
priua va. D (adferens interlocutiones d) sa bo | prjuacxa eiodépric E. 

The prefix sic- of the compound verb in B03 anticipates the preposition 
before the noun tac àkoác. With the neuter noun pryata as the direct object 
of the verb in DOS, in addition to the neuter adjective EeviCovta, the force of 
the prefix is unnecessary. 


tiva Béis: (TadTa) B PR A Y (33). 36. 81. 945. 1175. 1739 al ll ti àv 8o 
D, quid nunc sibi vellint d E H L P 049. 056 IR. 

The neuter plural tiva in B03 is the subject of the verb 6Aei (B-D-R, $299, 
n. 1), where the indicative expresses the potential sense (B-D-R, $385, n. 1). 
In DOS, the neuter singular Tı corresponds to the predicate (B-D-R, $299,1), 
and the optative (av 8£Ao1) expresses the indirect rhetorical question (B-D-R, 
$385, n. 2); cf. ti àv GéAo1, 17.18 B03. 


17.21 (£mónpoGvrec) elc autouc D ll om. B p^ N rell d. 

The prepositional phrase in DOS has the function of clearly distinguishing 
between the Athenians (the Epicureans) and the foreigners among them (the 
Stoics). 


Ti (kawórepov) B ^ & A ¥ 104 pc sy ll om. D d E H L P 049. 056. 33. 1739 
I (gig); Aug. 

The repetition of tı in B03 enhances the distinction between the two activ- 
ities: speaking (corresponding to the Epicureans) and listening (corresponding 
to the Stoics; see Commentary). 


17.22 6 TlaóAoc D P” E H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR l| TTaGAoc B & A 326. 
1245. 1837 pc; Theoph.— in B D P” A rell ll cimev & E. 

The article before the name of Paul in DOS is expected since he has always 
been in focus throughout this scene. B03 typically omits the article before 
major speeches (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 135). 

The imperfect pn is used to introduce a speech elsewhere in Acts (7.2, 
Stephen; 10.28, Peter; 10.30, Cornelius; 11.28 DOS, Agabus; 19.25 DOS, 
Demetrius). The justification for the imperfect is clear in most instances 
(Stephen begins a long and complex speech; Peter and Cornelius find themselves 
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in a difficult situation where they express themselves hesitantly; Demetrius 
carefully seeks for a way to persuade his fellow craftsmen of the problem 
posed by Paul). Here before the Areopagus, where Paul addresses a large 
Gentile audience whom he has never addressed successfully before, the 
imperfect expresses aptly his lack of assurance. 


17.23 avabecopddsy (Ta ocfácuoro) BP” & DF rell, perspiciens d Il Stiotopav 
D*; (ioropàv CI". 

The verb Siiotopéw in DOS is a hapax legomenon of the New Testament, 
expressing not only a close examination, as avaOecopéco of B03, but also a quest 
for information (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 108: ‘cherchant à me renseig- 
ner sur’). 


(év ©) ineyéypanto B PRN rell ll Àv (DP) yeypaupévov D, scriptum erat d. 
The periphrastic perfect of DOS reflects better the permanence of the 
inscription than does the pluperfect of B03. 


6 ... roüro B D $^ &* A* (81). 1175 pc lat; Or ll v ... roórov N? A? E Y 33. 
1739 IT sy; Cl Aug. 
The reading of B03/DO5 anticipates the neuter tò 6ciov of 17.27 D05, 29. 


17.24 (yfic) UTapxcov küpioz B P N A E 33. 69. 81. 88. 181. 242. 323. 431. 
467°. 522. 614. 915. 927. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1891. 1898. 2298. 2344, 
2412 al gig vg; Theoph ll x. ur. D, dominus qui est d H L P 049. 056. 33. 1739 
IR; i" CI. 

The position of kipioc following the participle in B03 presents the notion 
of the lordship of God as new information; its position preceding the participle 
in DOS stresses rather the causal nature of Paul's argument, which depends on 
his audience's prior acceptance of the lordship of God (‘since he is Lord"). 


17.25 cx: (npooótóutvoc) &* 104. 1829. 1838, tamquam d e gig; Ir" ll om. B 
DP" 8? A E H L P Y 049. 056. 33. 1739 IR.— (tpoakeduevdc) tivos B p^ 
(rt DP) rell | om. D* d 1646 pc. 

The presence of ox in R01 and d5 makes clear the force of the participle 
mpoobtoytvoc. 

The omission of tivóc in D05 could be due to homoioteleuton. The line is 
exceptionally short in both DOS and the Latin page d5. 


aùtòc õiðoùc (mão) B P” D? rell ll óvi (- D*™) ob tog ó 8ouc D* (quod ipse 
dederit d). 

B03 views the participial clause as qualifying the previous one in a rela- 
tionship of reason. The clause refers to the subject (God) with the emphatic 
pronoun autóc and uses the present participle 6i6ouc, in apposition to mpoc- 
Seduevoc, to refer to his ongoing activity of creating and sustaining life. DOS 
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views the participial clause as subordinate to a new clause, which is linked 
with Om: to the previous one and has the finite verb érroinoev (see next variant). 


17.26 (&noíno£v) te B ^^ & rell ll om. D d E vg sa bo. 

B03 begins a new clause with the verb &moinotv, linking it with te to the 
previous clause; in D05, the verb érotnotv is the finite verb of the clause intro- 
duced with ôt: (see previous variant). 


&£ &vóc B p^ & A 33. 81. 181. 323. 536. 1175. 1739. 1891. 1898 c dem p ph 
ro w vg sa"* bo (aeth); Cl Il ££ &voc aipatoc D, ex uno sanguine d E H L P 
049. 056. 614 IK ar e gig vg” sy?”; Ir" Chr Ephr Thret Beda? "** ^" '? | ££ évoc 
otópatoc V.— (my voc) &áv6pcomcv B PN rell, hominum d Il -ou D. 

B03 leaves the referent of £voc undefined; it probably means ‘one person’ 
(masc. gen.), rather than one nation (neut. gen.). DOS, with a wide range of 
support, specifies the referent as ‘blood’, making it clear that a person rather 
than a nation is intended. The phrase màv &8voc àv6poxrcov in B03 could be 
taken to mean 'the whole human race', in line with Stoic teaching (Zerwick 
and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 410). The singular àv0pcomou in DOS tallies with 
ciuaroc in the previous phrase, and concords with the biblical idea of God 
creating every separate nation. 


Tpootetaypévouc (kaipouc) B ^^ N D^ rell, imperata d | mpotet- D* 323. 
629. 1022. 1270. 1799. 1898 pc bo; (Ir**).— xai Tac dpobeciac B p^ & DE 
rell, et determinationes d ll kate dpob_eciav D*; Ir. 

The prefix mpo- in D05 expresses the notion ‘in advance’. B03 has God 
fixing the seasons, or epochs, and the boundaries of human habitation on the 
earth. DOS connects the two, saying that God fixed the seasons depending on 
the boundaries, that is, according to where people live. 


17.27 Cnteiv tov 0cóv B D^ & A H L ¥ 049. 056. (33!**), 36. 81. 88. 181. 307. 
453. 610. 614. 945. 1175. (1505). 1678. 1739. 1891. 2147. 2344. (2495) ai? c 
dem p ph ro? (w) vg™ (sy?) sa bo; Chr | tnr. T. kópiov E P X e ll pádiota 
Cnr. To &Eióv got D (quaerere quod divinum est d gig; Ir" Cl Ambr). 

Between Cnteiv and to 0cióv écriv a word has been omitted in DOS through 
haplography, either ti (Zahn, p. 616, n. 74) or 6 (Delebecque, Les deux Actes, 
p. 108). Metzger (Commentary, p. 405) refers to two suggestions for changing 
tó to 6, or eliminating éotiv. The explanation that tò 8ciov was written under 
the influence of its occurrence in 17.29b is unsatisfactory, for it is in fact 
part of a wider unit of variation, to which belongs also the neuter pronoun 
auto in the following conditional clause, and the neuter participle ov in the 
final concessive clause of the verse. Furthermore, the term ó 0toc is used at 
17.29a between this occurrence of tò &iov and the next one. It is more likely 
that tò Ociov was altered to tov Béov because to Ociov was felt to be too vague 
as a reference to the one true God. 
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(ci dpa) ynàaphociav (-eiev $ E 049°. 104. 2492 | -atev 1739)... evpoisv B ^4 
W rell; Cl il ynàaphoaicav .. . süporcav (uev D) D*.— aùtóv B P” & rell II 
auto D, illud d (gig); pu kai (supoisv) B N E H L P 049. 056. 33 IR II fi 
(süpoicav D*) D P” A ¥ 36. 323. 431. 453. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891. 1898. 
2298 pc lat sa™*; Ir™ CI. 

For the optative third plural ending -oav, see Mayser, I, II, pp. 88.18-22, 
28, 34, 44; 89.3-4. B03 conjoins the two verbs with kai, whereas DOS presents 
them as alternatives with rj. 

auto in DOS agrees with ro Oeiov (see above). 


kai ye B D H L P V 049. 056. 33 IR | katrotye & 242. 323. 522. 945. 1270. 
1739. 1891. 2298 al; Ir™ Oecum™ Il kaitoi D? (KAITE D*) P” A E 1891 pc 
bo; Cl.— où uakpàv and (àp E 1739 al) évdc Exdatou huv (uav A* L 69. 
1505. 2344) ümápxovra (-oc E 1828; Cl | áméxovra 945. 1739. 1891) B p^ & 
A E H L P 049. 056. 33. 1739 IN; Cl | ouk &ró pakpàv ivòc êk. üucv vm. V II 
où pakpàv Sv àp’ Evdc tx. riiv (+ ómdpxcv D^) D* (non longe ab unoquoque 
nostrorum dy; Ir “# 

BO3 reinforces the possibility of seeking and finding God with an emphatic 
affirmation that he is not far from people; D05 qualifies the possibility with 
a clause of concession, this being Paul’s own reflexion on the words he has 
just cited from a Greek author (see Commentary for this suggestion). 

The present participle ôv in DOS agrees with To @kiov (see above). B03 
reads the accusative masculine participle améxovta in its place, agreeing with 
tov Béov. 


17.28 (' Ev) aŭt B q^ & D? rell ll aór(j D*.— (opév) tò ka’ riiépav D, 
diurnum d gig aeth; Ir™ Ambst Pac Ambr Pel Aug ll om. B j^^ R rell lat sy co; 
Cl Or Iosip Chr Hier. 

The feminine avti of D05* refers to a feminine divinity and is used in 
a citation from a Greek writer (in his own words, Paul uses the neuter to 
Giov, cf. v. 29). This quotation goes from 'Ev aŭti yap to Tò xat" nuépav. 


cac Kai TIVES TV Kad’ HUGS momráv (ciprikaoiw) B P” 049. 326. 614. 1646". 
1837. 2412. (2344) pc; Did? / ... óc... M A E H L P V 056. 1739 IR lat sy?” 
sa bo; Cl Or Iosip Chr Hier | x. coc tivéc rGyv Kae’ Hpac Ir™ ll Gorep koi rv 
KaQ’ upaàc tivec D, sicut qui secundum vos sunt quidam d gig aeth; Ir* Ambst 
Pac Ambr Pel Aug. 

The word order variation arises because of the presence (B03) or absence 
(D05) of the noun roimrov. The first person pronoun rjiàc has probably arisen 
through itacism. 


Tod (yáp) B ^^ & D*™ rell; Cl ll roórov D*, huius d 88. 618 al (roüro 614. 
2344). 
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The quotation in B03 is presented as separate from the previous one: ToU 
yap Kai yévoc £ouév, where the articular pronoun is used as a demonstrative 
(Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, p. 411, ‘tou of him; 6 as demonstrative prn 
archaic’). The quotation is a literal quotation from a hexameter by the Stoic 
poet Aratus (c. 270 BCE) dedicated to Zeus, Phainomena, 5: Tlavtn  Aioc 
Kexpueða TavTEs’ ToU yàp Kal yévoç topév. In contrast, according to DOS, the 
pronoun rourou refers to To 6ciov and serves to introduce a second quotation, 
probably from Cleantes (332-31 BCE; Hymn to Zeus, 4: &k coU yap yévoc 
&oyév, voc u(ymua Aoxóvrsc yoüvov, Soa Coi Te kai &pmrei OUT’ Em yoiav). 


17.29 xpuo® B D*™ H L P 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR | xpuoico & ^" A E 
104. 326. 1270. 1837. 2344 pc Il ote xpuod D*, neque auro d.— (Ñ) &pyópoo 
B DR H L P Y 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR ll -i *7* A E 33". 36. 104. 453. 
1270. 2344 pc. 

By means of the correlating particles ouk ... ore DOS presents Paul as 
distancing himself from the first notion (yévoc ov umápxovrec ToU Beo oUk 
ddeiAouev vouileiv) as much as from the second (ote xpuoc fj ... fj ... TO 0ciov 
£lvat ópotov). The omission of ovte in B03 causes Paul to agree with the sen- 
tence attributed to Aratus (yévoc oüv umápxovrec ToU B00) and the negative 
clause, oùk óoeíAouev voile, prepares for the series of alternatives: xpuoco rj 
wT... TO O€iov Elva Opotov. 


koi &v8uurjoecac ávüpcomou B Ñ A E H L P V 049. 056. 33". 614. 1739 IR, et 
cupiditatis humanae d V &v6. àv8. D bo; Ir" Chr | om. ^*. 

DO5 makes a point of distinguishing between an engraved work of art and 
human thought, so giving salience to the activity of the philosophers. 


17.30 (rfc &yvoíac) Tame D* huius d (ra mc 1646. 1891) vg ll om. B $^ 
D*™ R rell.— umepidcov B PN DP rell ll nap- D*, despiciens d vg. 

The demonstrative in DOS makes it clear that Paul is referring specifically 
to the wrong thinking and practices he has been talking about in his speech so 
far. 

The prefix únep- in B03 conveys the idea of God looking beyond the times 
of ignorance to the time when he would order people to repent; the prefix in 
D05 expresses rather the notion of God turning his eyes away from the times 
of ignorance. Delebecque (Les deux Actes, pp. 108—109) suggests the transla- 
tion ‘passant le regard au-delà’ for B03 and 'détournant les yeux’ for DOS. 


(rà viv) &rayytAAei B &* 915 ar, adnuntiat d e gig ph vg bo’; Ath Il 
mapayyéAher D q^7* R? A E L P Y 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR m sy?" sa; Ir" 
Ath* Cyr | rapayyeAci H 330. 1646. 1891. 2344.— (toic àv6pcomoic) mávrac 
BP R DP A E 1175. 2344 | nàow H L P Y 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR Il iva 
tavtec D*, ut omnes d gig vg. 

The verb à&mayyéAAc in B03 does not have the imperative force of the 
DO5 verb mapayyéAAc. 
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mávtac in B03 is the subject of the infinitive yetavociv ; DOS has iva 
followed by the infinitive instead of the more usual subjunctive: ‘wie nahe in 
solchen Begerungssatzen der Infinitiv und otras (iva) mit Konjunktiv berüh- 
ren, begegnet in anakolutischer Weise nach oreo (iva) der Infinitiv’ (Mayser, 
II, 1, p. 257). 


1731 (nuépav) è èv fi uei B 7^ N rell ll om. D d, sa bo™; Ir™ Aug Spec.— 
kpiveiv B qe 4N rell ll kpivoi D, iudicare d 522 pc gig; Meth. 

The present infinitive in B03 completes the auxiliary verb uéAAei; in DOS, 
however, the aorist infinitive expresses purpose (cf. Lk. 9.16; 10.40; Delebec- 
que, Les deux Actes, p. 196). 


(Èv &ikatooívy), £v avdpi B P! R rell, lat sy? sa bo aeth; Or™ Athan Chr Cyr 
Proc Nest Thret Ambr Aug ll dvdpi, 'Inooü D ar (in viro lesu d vg>); 1*.— 
(rior) rapaoxc B ^ N rell ll rapaoxtiv (-Ez- D*) D, exhibere d gig. 

According to B03, the first clause £v &vópi à cdpicev is the equivalent of £v 
avdpi ov copicev, where the dative pronoun is used by attraction to the anteced- 
ent. The same explanation for the dative pronoun is valid for DOS, but the 
construction there is rather: avdpi,’ Inooü, ov copiotv, where ‘Jesus’ stands in 
apposition to ‘a man’ and is the subject of the aorist infinitive rapaoxtiv (an 
action which it is his purpose to accomplish, just as with the infinitive xpivon; 
see Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 268). 


17.32 epi roUTov xoi móuv B ^^ & A 33. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891. 2344 Il m. 
T. tad D, de hoc iterum d E gig vg | nah m. v. HL P V 049. 056. 614 IR. 
DOS lacks the emphatic adverb xai. 


17.34 xo)Angévisc (ató) B p" N DP rell, cum <ha>esitassent d vg 1 
t&koAArjünoav D* gig.— ' Apsorayimc B Il tic "Ap. D, quis Areopagita d h vg? 
ló "Ap. PIN A E H L P Y 049. 056. 33”. 1739 M.— xoi yuvÌ (+ Tita E) 
óvóuami Adpapic BB” & A E rell ll sùoxnuc D, conplacens d e. 

cum haesitassent in d5 translates xoAn8évrsc, taking the verb haesito in 
the literal sense of 'stick fast, remain fixed in a place'. Although it is possible 
to understand the two finite verbs as being linked asyndetically in DOS* — 
tkoAArncav auTO, émiotevoav — it could also be that the original copyist 
accidentally omitted a relative pronoun «oi» before &koAArgnoav. On this 
reading, in D05 as in B03, the men who joined with Paul and believed are 
among those Stoics who had asked to hear him again. 

Both B03 and DOS consider Dionysius to be a member of the Areopagus 
council, but with tic DOS accords him the role of being a representative. NO1 
and the rest of the MSS go further by portraying him, with the article, as 
a supreme example of an Areopagite. While D05 qualifies him as being of good 
standing, svoyriucv, B03 adds the name of a woman, Damaris. 
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Commentary 
[C’-A] 17.14-15 Journey to Athens 


The structure of this introductory episode is linear, the successive steps of the 
transition from Beroea to Athens following the progress of Paul’s journey. 


[a] 17.14a The Brethren Send Paul Away 

17.14a In order to avoid a crisis such as was provoked in Thessalonica, the 
brethren get Paul away this time before the Jews have opportunity to take them 
to the city authorities. The Alexandrian text in particular underlines the haste 
with which they acted. The escape route they have in mind is by sea, perhaps 
with the idea that it would be harder for would-be pursuers to catch him if he 
were not on land. The sea, as often in Luke’s work, contains the notion of 
a personal exodus, whereby Paul on this occasion would be moving away 
from his strategy of concentrating his proclamation of the gospel in Jewish 
circles, which had entrapped him and was preventing him from reaching 
the Gentiles. In view of the positive connotations of the sea, the intention of 
the brethren in Beroea is to be interpreted as being to get Paul back on the Via 
Egnatia, which he had left by coming to Beroea when he had had to flee from 
Thessalonica (cf. 16.10). If he crossed the sea from the closest point to Beroea, 
he could have headed north-eastwards to pick up the road close to Thessalo- 
nica once more, and from there continue the journey he had started towards 
Rome (see Commentary, 16.6-10). 


[b] 17.14b Silas Remains in Beroea with Timothy 

17.14b At the point when Paul leaves Beroea, a tension between Paul and his 
fellow travellers is felt, not for the first time. A hint had been given in the 
Bezan text already at the beginning of the previous episode, when the brethren 
sent Paul and Silas to Beroea: until that moment, Paul and Silas had always 
been mentioned jointly, as forming a united pair, but then were identified sep- 
arately (see Critical Apparatus, 17.10). In the Alexandrian text, the decision 
to stay behind in Beroea is taken by Silas and Timothy together, whereas in 
Codex Bezae the decision is imputed to Silas alone, and Timothy follows suit. 
The result in any case is that Paul will now be entirely on his own, which is 
not what the Holy Spirit intended at the start of the mission from Antioch (cf. 
13.2, 4), nor what Paul himself had intended when he left Antioch for a sec- 
ond time (cf. 15.40). His isolation will prove to be a dangerous thing for, as 
will be seen straightaway, Paul will turn away from the road to Rome to head 
in the opposite direction. 


[c] 17.15a Men Accompany Paul to Athens 

17.15a People from Beroea accompany Paul on his journey. These men may 
have perhaps been chosen to accompany him to make sure that he gets well 
away from the places where he has caused trouble and where problems could 
be started up again by the Jews opposed to his teaching and his activities 
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among the Gentiles. However, if the plan of the church in Beroea had been for 
Paul to go back towards the road to Rome, his escorts are not successful in 
keeping him to the plan since he is next seen going southwards.” Although 
stopping in Athens means that he will be confronting a Gentile environment, 
which will be a positive step, on the other hand, all of this sequence in Athens, 
and then the next sequence in Corinth (18.1-23), will be holding him back 
from continuing his journey to Rome. 

Athens was a relatively prosperous, cosmopolitan city in the part of Greece 
referred to as Achaia, holding on to its reputation as a centre of learning and 
a place where philosophical ideas and religious practices proliferated and were 
explored in a thriving atmosphere of enquiry and debate. 


[d] 17.15b They Are Forbidden to Speak in Thessaly 

17.15b A narrative aside is included only in the Bezan text, to the effect that 
Paul was not allowed to preach in Thessaly, the region immediately south of 
Beroea. By these few words, Paul's plan becomes clear: once he had reached 
the sea to where the brethren in Beroea had sent him, he wanted to turn south, 
by land, away from the Via Egnatia. However, his plan was thwarted because 
he was not allowed to preach the word in Thessaly — this should have prompted 
him to head north as he was supposed to, but instead he boards a boat going 
south and by this means goes round the coast of Thessaly” to Athens. The 
men from Beroea looking after Paul go with him and thus end up in Athens 
(ax ' Adv) with him. 

Quite what form the obstacle placed in his way took is not specified, but 
the intention is clear: Paul is prevented from going back on to dry land. The 
comment echoes two previous ones, made during the journey of Paul and 
Silas westwards from Galatic Phrygia (16.6, the Holy Spirit; 16.7, the Spirit of 
Jesus) where it was observed that the divine interventions prevented Paul from 
moving away from the route heading towards Rome, which is where he was 
meant to be going (see Commentary, ad loc.). 


[e] 17.15c Those Accompanying Paul Go Away 

17.15c The imperfect of the verb suggests a hesitation, on the part of those 
accompanying Paul, to leave him.” They are forced to do so, however, since 
they have an order to transmit to Silas and Timothy. 


72. The preposition Ecoc before Athens, in place of the more expected sic, expresses the 
idea of a destination that was not intended. In point of fact, Paul did not plan to spend any length 
of time there but was only expecting to stay as long as it took for Silas and Timothy to reach him 
(cf. 17.15c). 

73. The verb Trapépxouat has the sense of ‘going along’ the coast (cf. 16.8 AT): ‘Le préverbe 
Tapo- implique un itinéraire qui longe la côte, apparemment par mer’ (Delebecque, Les deux 
Actes, p. 340). See also Hemer, Hellenistic History, p. 116. 

74. The verb Ee that Luke uses here is exclusive to Luke in the New Testament: cf. Acts 
13.42; 17.15; 20.4 D05, 7; 21,17 D05™; 27.43. None of these departures is straightforward, as if 
the notion of reluctance is attached (by the context) to the departure. 
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Paul is thus left alone in Athens, as a city of refuge but where any 
missionary purpose is unclear: the brethren in Beroea sent him away, Silas 
and Timothy stayed behind there, and the people who had accompanied him 
to Athens have also gone away. He has ended up there because he had been 
forced to leave Macedonia by the attacks of the Jews who were provoked by 
his preaching in the synagogues. He has been prevented from repeating the 
same mistake in Thessaly, where he had attempted to go according to Codex 
Bezae, and has continued his journey south by sea to Athens. He has thus not 
directly opposed the will of God, but nor has he embraced it whole-heartedly. 


[C-B] 17.16-18 Paul in the Synagogue and in the Agora 


The second episode sets the scene for the major speech of Paul in the Areo- 
pagus that will take up the bulk of the third and final episode [C’-B’]. It is set in 
the city of Athens, moving from the synagogue to the Agora, a public area in 
the lower part of the city that was used as a market-place and, consequently, 
as a convenient location for public speaking. The centre of the episode [c] 
brings into the narrative the two schools of philosophers who will be the 
addressees of Paul's speech in 17.22-31 at the same time as providing a frame- 
work around which the speech is built. 

A striking duality may be observed throughout the preparation for Paul's 
speech as well as in the speech itself. The parallel features relating simulta- 
neously to the Epicureans and the Stoics in the preparation for the speech are 
305 
identified in the following analysis by different formats (italic type for the 
Epicureans and bold for the Stoics): 


17.48 Tivic öt koi ræv Emixoupeicov (Epicureans) Koi TW 
EroikGv (Stoics) $1Àooópcov ouvéBadov auTO, 

Kai Tivec &Aeyov (Ep.) Tí av &&Aoi ó amepuoAóyoc oüToc Aéytiv; 
oi 6€ (St): Zéwov Satpovicav oksi katayyeAeuc elvan. 


19 Meta ó6 répoc tivac émiAoflóuevot aŭto dyayov aurov 
étri” Apsiov Tl&yov muvOGavóutvor (St.) kai Aéyovrec (Ep.) 


(St.:) AuvaysÜa yveovar Tic Å kav aŭt TUTTO coU karayysA- 

Aouévn öiðaxń; 20 Envifovta yap Tiva dépeic púHata eic THC 

GkOaG HCV" 

(Ep.:) BouhopeBa otv yvdavar rí av Gor vota va. 

21 “AOnvaion dé mavrec (Ep.) kai oi &mónpoüvtec sic autouc 

Eévot (St.) sic oUSEv Erepov NUKaipouv Tj Agyery ri (Ep.) Tj akowe 

xaiworepov (St.). 
[a] 17.16 Paul in a City Full of Idols 
17.16 After the departure of the brethren back to Beroea (cf. 17.15c), Paul is 
left on his own in a foreign city, waiting for Silas and Timothy to join him and 
horrified by what he observes in the city. Luke uses the expression ‘his spirit 
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within him’ to express the depth of his feelings of exasperation.” The wording 
of the Bezan text contrasts the two occupations of Paul: he is there in Athens, 
waiting for his companions to arrive, and while he is waiting, he looks around 
him and observes the state of the city. 


[b] 17.17 Paul in the Synagogue and in the Agora 

17.17 Because he was waiting for Silas and Timothy with no activity to 
occupy him in Athens, and because he was so deeply affected by what he saw 
there, he took the opportunity to debate with people, taking up his lecturing 
style that he had initiated in Beroea (cf. on 17.2 above). He thus goes to the 
synagogue, yet again, where he talks as in previous cities with the Jews and 
the Gentile sympathizers, the God-fearers. It was observed, with reference to 
Beroea, that this approach is different from that of the preaching and announc- 
ing of the gospel, consisting of questions and answers, an exchange of views 
leading to debate rather than a direct proclamation of facts. In fact, Paul does 
not only go to the synagogue but also to the Agora, the public area in the city 
where people congregated for trading as well as for participating in public 
speaking.” In Codex Bezae, the people in the Agora are presented as a third 
group, parallel to the two in the synagogue, with whom Paul engaged in 
debate (see Critical Apparatus). These people are portrayed in the Alexan- 
drian text as people passing by, hardly a group at all but rather individuals 
on their way to other business. In the Bezan text, the group is not a fixed one 
either, but is made up of people who happened to have come to the Agora. It 
is noticeable how Paul observes a hierarchy: first the Jews, then the God- 
fearers, and finally the Gentiles with no connection with Judaism. The atten- 
tion of the narrative will now turn to focus on these people, as Paul debates 
with them day after day, unlike in the synagogue where he presumably chiefly 
went on the Sabbath. In neither place is any kind of reaction described, 
suggesting that nothing of note occurred” — until, that is, some people in the 
market place took a particular interest in debating with Paul. 


75. The verb mapoțúvw, ‘exasperate’, is used only here and at 1 Cor. 13.5; the cognate noun 
TrapoEuapdc is found at Acts 15.39 to describe the height of the conflict between Paul and Bar- 
nabas (see Commentary, ad loc.), and in a positive sense at Heb. 10.24. Luke expresses elsewhere 
the notion of a person's innermost being with TO mveđua: Lk. 1.47, Mary; 8.55, Jairus’ daughter; 
23.46, Jesus; Acts 7.59, Stephen; 17.16; 19.21; 20.22, Paul; 18.25, Apollonius (Apollo, AT). 

76. The connective u£v ov, with which Paul's response to his situation is introduced, 
anticipates a second event arising from Paul’s enforced stay and his lecturing in Athens. This 
occurs in v. 18 (introduced with &&), being the participation of the philosophers in the debate 
which will then lead on to Paul’s speech. 

77. The practice of public discussion in the Agora is particularly associated with Socrates, the 
Athenian philosopher of the fifth century BCE. 

78. So far, Luke has always indicated the reaction to Paul, whether it was negative or positive, 
except at Salamina (13.5) where his purpose in mentioning the visit to the synagogue of the Jews 
was to contrast this strategy with the presence of John-Mark as a ‘keeper’ of the gospel (see Com- 
mentary, ad loc.). 
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[c] 17.18a Epicurean and Stoic Philosophers 

17.18a Among the people in the Agora, a place where public speaking and dis- 
cussions were commonly carried out, were some philosophers. Just as the people 
in the synagogue belonged to one of two groups, so also among the philos- 
ophers there are two particular groups: the Epicureans and the Stoics. Both 
represent schools of thinking that had their origin in Athens towards the end 
of the fourth century BCE and continued to be active in the first century CE. 
The former held that the goal of life was to achieve a state of perfect tranquil- 
ity, by means of freedom from fear and a true perception of the world. This 
was a state enjoyed by the gods, whose existence the Epicureans did not deny 
but they believed that they were far removed from the world of human beings 
and that they had no interest in or influence on the life of people. Since 
everything, including the soul and the divine, was believed to be made up of 
atoms, nothing persisted after death. Tranquility was reached through a correct 
understanding of such things, enhanced by an ascetic lifestyle. Thus the 
pleasure, or happiness, that accompanied this state was obtained through a bal- 
ancing of the greater and lesser pain. Far from being a purely self-seeking way 
of life, friendship was a highly valued component. Epicureans appear to have 
been admired for their simplicity and their rejection of superstitious practices 
that arose from fear of the gods.”” They were not numerous nor a particularly 
powerful group in the first century CE. They did, on the other hand, have their 
equivalents in Judaism, who were referred to as the ‘Apikurim’, those heretics 
who challenged the Law, did not believe that God took care of the world, and 
did not accept the resurrection or any ideas of life after death.” 

The Stoics were by far the dominant philosophers by the time of the Roman 
Empire, though their founder, Zeno, had originated in Cyprus (c. 340-265), 
which may account for the term ‘foreign’ being consistently associated with 
them in these verses that prepare for Paul's speech (see Overview). Their 
attitude to the world was that everything, from the universe to the individual, 
was controlled by destiny, and that the greatest happiness, or ‘virtue’, lay in 
accepting what was ordained, and living in harmony with what had been 
decreed. The existence of a governing force was acknowledged, but it was 
thought of as a creative power, rather than as a ‘god’, which pervaded the uni- 
verse and was present in humans as the soul. True knowledge of reality, and 
therefore living in harmony with it, was achieved through a correct application 
of reason, Adyoc, to the perception of the senses. Since passions interfered 
with this procedure, an important goal was to become free from anything that 
might disturb the ability to live conformably with what providence had decreed. 
Nevertheless, despite the high ideals, it seems that by the first century Sto- 


79. For further details on the Epicureans, the following works may be consulted for a sum- 
mary of beliefs and practices: E. Asmis, ‘Epicureanism’, ABD, Il, pp. 559-61; F.W. Beare, 
*Epicureans', Interpreter's Dictionary, B, pp. 122-23. 

80. Josephus (Ant. X, 7) has the first recorded reference to the Apikurim. See G. Deutsch, 
*Apikoros', Jew. Enc. I, pp. 656-66. 
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icism had been degraded, having adopted various myths and superstitious 
practices including astrology and divination.” 

Unlike the synagogue audience, concerning whom Luke records no reac- 
tion, the philosophers have plenty to say to Paul, and Paul in turn will respond 
to their comments. Though they are presented together, the Bezan text distin- 
guishes between them (with the repeated article, see Critical Apparatus) as 
two separate schools, which indeed they were. Thus distinguished, it is easier 
to see how the following remarks that Luke attributes to them relate to each of 
the schools in turn. The distinction will be maintained in their questions that 
they later put to him in the Areopagus (see Excursus 12). 


[b’] 17.18b The Epicureans’ Opinion of Paul 

17.18b The response of the Epicureans is somewhat mocking and disparaging. 
They treat Paul as a ‘seed gatherer' (omepuoAóyoc), someone who collects 
other people's ideas at random without any original contribution of his own. 


[a] 17.18c The Stoics’ Opinion of Paul 

17.18c The response of the Stoics is positive in comparison with that of the 
first group, and may even seek to answer the jeering question of the Epicur- 
eans. They interpret Paul as introducing new, or foreign, deities, a ‘herald’ in 
the sense of one who announces news of events to the city. 

The Alexandrian text gives an explanation of the Stoics' interpretation, 
spelling out the content of the news that Paul was announcing as 'Jesus and 
the resurrection', as if in a narrative aside that looks like an editorial gloss. 
The use of the verb evayyeAiCoya here is out of place, for Paul will not use it 
at all in his speech (unlike that to the synagogue in Antioch of Pisidia, 13.32), 
nor will Luke use it of him.? Moreover, according to the Alexandrian text, 
Paul never mentions the name of Jesus in his speech to the Athenians (but cf. 
17.31 D05); and when he does mention the ‘resurrection from the dead’ it 
provokes an outcry (cf. 17.32). The explanation may well have been added to 
clarify that the charge against Paul as a herald of ‘foreign deities’ was in no 
way true but was based on an uninformed misinterpretation. 


[C-B] 17.19-34 Paul's Areopagus Speech 


The main points are that, contrary to the Athenian thought concerning the 
gods and their worship of them, the true God has no need of a dwelling place 
or service provided by human hands; secondly, God cannot be represented by 
human artefacts. In conclusion, God is presented as a merciful judge who, 


81. On the philosophy of Stoicism, see F.W. Beare, ‘Stoics’, Interpreter's Dictionary, IV, pp. 
443-45; T. Schmeller, ‘Stoics, Stoicism’, ABD, VI, pp. 210-14. 

82. From the time of the exorcism of the slave-girl in Philippi (cf. 16.17 D05), Luke does not 
use the verb sua yysAibouat of Paul, but rather uses Karo yeAA«o (17.3, 13, 19 DOS, 23; 26.23) 
or 6iaM youot (17.2, 17; 18.4, 19, 28 DOS; 19.8, 9; 20.7, 9; 24.12, 25). 
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being the creator of the world, far from condemning people for their ignor- 
ance, has intervened in the world to provide them with a means to avoid the 
consequences of it by repenting and believing in Jesus, whose resurrection is 
evidence of God’s intervention in and care for the world (see Excursus 12 for 
a structural analysis of the speech, bringing out the three main clauses). 

Paul takes up both philosophical and popular concepts familiar to his 
Athenian audience, apparently accepting them though he himself would have 
put a different interpretation on them. This is particularly true of the Bezan 
text where, at the end of his exposition, he does in fact openly refuse to accept 
the pantheistic view of people being of the same race as God. 

The speech is brought abruptly to an end when the Epicureans interrupt 
him as he introduces the theme of the resurrection. The same parallelism of 
response is seen at the end of the speech as was observed in the preparation 
for it (see introductory remarks to the previous episode [C’-B], 17.16-18, 
above). 


[a] 17.19-20 The Philosophers Take Him to the Areopagus 
17.19a The Bezan text portrays these discussions going on more or less peace- 
fully over some days. However, in the end, the philosophers take Paul to the 
Areopagus. The *Areopagus' was the council of Athens, presided over by men 
from the aristocracy and which met, originally if not still in the first century,” 
on the hill near the Parthenon overlooking the Agora, known as the ‘hill of Ares’, 
the Greek god of war. It had authority especially in moral and religious affairs 
at this time. The philosophers took Paul to the court not necessarily by force" 
but with the intention of making sure that an official evaluation was made by 
the council members about what he was saying.” 

17.19b-20 Once at the Areopagus, each of the two groups summarizes 
what it is they want to know. As Luke moves from narrative to direct speech, 
the two verbs in the Bezan text make it clear that the two requests correspond 
to the separate philosophical schools as they *enquire' and 'say'. Their distinct 
identity is established by the repetition of key terms (see Excursus 12). The 
Stoics are the first to speak: they have already been identified in their initial 
response to Paul with the theme of ‘foreign’ or ‘strange’ (Greek root Eev-; cf. 
Eéveov, 17.18c); a second characteristic idea that is introduced at this point is 
that of ‘hearing’ (Greek root axo-). Their ‘enquiry’ (Tuv@avoyevoi) is formu- 
lated as a question to Paul, expressing their desire to know just what it is that 


83. There is some debate as to whether the council met on the hill from which it took its name, 
or, instead, in a place within the Agora; see Hemer, Hellenistic History, p. 117. 

84. EmAayBavouat is a term Luke uses frequently (Lk x 5; Acts x 7), unlike the other evan- 
gelists (Mt. x 1; Mk x 1). It can denote violence (cf. Lk. 23.26; Acts 18.17; 21.30, 33) but, as in 
classical Greek, it can also be used in a favourable sense (cf. Acts 9.27, where Barnabas takes 
Saul and presents him [émAaBduevoc autov rjyaytv] to the apostles). Luke may well have 
intended the ambiguity here. 

85. The mention at 17.34 of ‘Dionysius, a certain Areopagite of good standing’ (D05; ‘Dio- 
nysius an Areopagite’, AT), and ‘others with them’ indicates that members of the council were 
present, and confirms that taking Paul to the Areopagus was for a formal hearing. 
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Paul has been proclaiming (talking about, AT), since they have not heard of 
such things before. The use in the Bezan text of the phrase ‘strange words’ 
(Envifovta ... priuara) is striking, for the term ‘words’ is the same as that used 
of the words addressed by Paul to the magistrates in Philippi but, as was 
remarked concerning that occurrence (see Commentary, 16.38), it is not the 
usual one Luke uses to refer to the preaching of the word of the gospel (Aóyoc ). 
The implication here, as in the Philippi scene, is that Paul's words do not have 
the power of the gospel but are other kinds of words (see Excursus 1). This 
conclusion is consistent with the use in the Bezan text of the verb xatayyéA- 
hoo instead of evaryyeAAiCouat, since the former is also a negative term com- 
pared with the latter, without the connotations of preaching the good news (cf. 
the Stoics use of xatayyeAeuc, ‘herald’, 17.18c). The Alexandrian text in con- 
trast, by not including the term pryata here, and by the choice of the verb 
AaAéco instead of katayyéAAco, does not convey this negative evaluation of 
Paul's activity. 

As for the Epicureans, they were previously identified in their initial 
response as somewhat cynical; they are characterized by the phrase ví dv 0£Àoi 
(6éAn D05), ‘what might this mean’, and by the verb ‘say’ (Greek root Aey-; cf. 
17.18b). It is to them that the participle ‘saying’ (A¢yovtec) applies in intro- 
ducing the separate comments of the two groups of philosophers. The 
expression ‘what might this mean’ is repeated now as they demand to know 
what Paul's words (D05; or simply ‘things’, AT, see Critical Apparatus) mean. 
The Epicureans are portrayed as arrogant and self-sufficient, challenging Paul 
rather than being open to hear answers to their questions. In comparison, the 
Stoics are more open and display a courteous attitude and a willingness to 
learn from Paul. 


[b] 17.21 Information about the Philosophers 

17.21 In a narrative aside, Luke makes a comment on the philosophers, relat- 
ing their desire to know more from Paul to well-known characteristics of 
people in Athens — both the native Athenians themselves, and also foreigners 
who had come to live among them. Luke thus maintains the parallelism 
between the Epicureans and the Stoics. The former are identified once more 
with speaking (Aéyeiv), and the latter with the term ‘foreign’ (Eévoi) and with 
‘hearing’ (akoveiv). Both groups are obsessed with all things new, a feature 
that was recognized by several ancient writers. 


[c] 17.22-31 Paul’s Speech 

On the structure of the speech itself, and the interplay of themes and terms, 
see Excursus 12. Paul begins with a brief Introduction [a] (17.22b-23) designed 
to make a point of contact with his audience. He then moves on to set out his 
essential teaching in the Exposition [B] (17.24-29). He begins an exhortation 
or Parenesis [a'] (17.30-31) but this is almost immediately interrupted so he is 
not able to develop it to its conclusion. 
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Throughout the speech, Paul deals with the notions of God as creator and 
God as Lord, notions that were familiar to both Stoics and Epicureans either 
because they upheld them or denied them. They were topics, however, that 
were popular subjects of debate, and that could have been of interest to people 
in Athens who did not adhere to one or other of these two philosophies. His 
treatment of them tends to be more favourable to the Stoics though, in fact, 
some of his statements are ambiguous in that they can be interpreted as express- 
ing a biblical point of view that would not be in conformity with that of the Stoics. 

17.22a Paul stands to speak to the council, a normal position in a Greek or 
Roman court, recalling Peter as he addressed the people in Ierousalem (2.14) 
or Stephen as he stood in the middle of the Sanhedrin Council (6.15 D05), or 
Paul himself again during the shipwreck (27.21). The description ‘in the middle’ 
suggests that he was surrounded by people attentive to what he was about to 
say; it corresponds to the account of his leaving the council when his speech is 
interrupted (cf. 17.33, £x uécou avrà, lit. ‘out from the middle of them’). 


[a] 17.22b-23 Introduction 

17.22b Paul begins his answer to the questioning of the Epicureans and the 
Stoics by addressing the Areopagus council as ‘Men of Athens’ - this con- 
ventional style of address establishes that it is a speech for Greek people, 
expecting no prior familiarity with Judaism. Only on one previous occasion 
has Paul spoken to such an audience, in Lystra where it was noted that he, 
together with Barnabas, failed to communicate with the local people (14.15- 
17, see Commentary, ad loc.). 


[aa] 17.22c His Observation 

17.22c He addresses his audience in Athens on the basis of what he has 
observed about their religious practices and attitudes referring, not without a 
touch of irony," to what he has seen in the city as demonstrating to him how 
very 'religious' the people were. The term, expressing as it does a range of 
religious sentiment from respect for the gods to superstitious fear and servil- 
ity, could be understood as one of approval? but it is difficult to see how the 
Epicureans, at least, would have taken it in a positive sense since their goal 
was to eliminate any kind of religious fear and consequently practices arising 
from it. Paul would no doubt be aware of how his words would be perceived 
differently by the different groups of philosophers, and this is but one instance 
of ambiguity among others that will be noted in his speech. 


[aß] 17.23a An Altar to An Unknown God 
17.23a He mentions the many objects of worship (that is, idol worship from 
his point of view, though he refrains from overt criticism) that had struck him 


86. Luke puts into Paul's mouth the same verb Oecopéco as he used as the narrator to describe 
Paul's irritation at seeing the city full of idols when he first arrived there (cf. 17.16). 

87. Barrett, IL pp. 835-56, gives many examples from ancient literature of the word 
derctdaipcov in both positive and negative senses. 
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as he walked through the city, in particular an altar he came across with the 
words “To an Unknown God’ written on it. Such a concept, without expressing 
directly either the Epicurean or the Stoic view of the gods, corresponds, on the 
one hand, to the Epicurean teaching that the gods existed but were far 
removed from the world, without any possibility of relationship with them; it 
was they who had said to Paul that they wanted to ‘know’ what his words 
meant (17.19b). On the other hand, the concept of an ‘unknown god’ tallies 
with the Stoic notion that, although the ideal for humankind was to live in 
harmony with the governing force of the universe, this force was not a per- 
sonal god and could only be known if reason was correctly applied to percep- 
tion by the senses; it was they who had asked to ‘know’ the new and strange 
teaching they had heard Paul proclaiming (17.19c). 


[aa’] 17.23b His Intention 

17.23b Paul makes use of his discovery to provide a basis for the explanation 
he has been asked to give about his own ideas, convinced that only the God he 
has experienced can provide any kind of knowledge to fill the void implied by 
the words ‘unknown god’. He will give them precise knowledge about the 
deity they revere. The neuter pronouns ‘what’ (5) and ‘this’ (roUro), rather 
than masculine ones, deliberately avoid any suggestion that the object of 
worship through the altar to the ‘unknown god’ can be identified with the one 
true God about whom Paul will speak; furthermore, it anticipates the neuter 
term ‘the divine being’ (tò iov) with which Paul will refer to the notion of 
divinity later in his speech (17.27 DOS, 29). 


[B] 17.24-29 Exposition 

Having prepared the ground by putting forward something with which the 
Athenians were familiar, Paul now goes on to set out his argument. The flow 
of the argument will be followed in the text of Codex Bezae (see Excursus 12) 
since it differs in several places from that of the Alexandrian text. The logical 
steps of the speech and the connections between them in the Alexandrian text 
can be followed in the Translation and in the Critical Apparatus. 


[Ba] 17.24-25a Two Principal Themes 
Paul begins by stating the two themes, which concern features of the God he 
will proclaim. 

17.24a Following the introduction of ‘God’ as the subject, he first presents 
two participial clauses that express positively fundamental statements on the 
two themes: A God is the creator of everything, and B he is Lord of heaven 
and earth. While both the Epicureans and the Stoics would assign to the gods 
the role of creator, the Epicureans would deny that they had any involvement 
in the world or human affairs as ruler. The Stoics, in contrast, would acknowl- 
edge the role of the gods not only as the source of life but also as providence, 
controlling the world as a force for good. 
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17.24b-25a Two negative statements follow as parallel main clauses deriv- 
ing from the above basic tenets: A Since he is the creator, God does not live in 
temples made by hand — the kind of things Paul had seen around the city of 
Athens — and B since he is the Lord, he is not served by human hand. While 
the Epicureans would agree with this, refusing any notion that the gods should 
be served or placated, the Stoics with their syncretistic blend of religious prac- 
tices would be prepared to build places to worship the gods and to carry out 
rituals as a means to appease them. 


[BB] 17.25b-27 Explanation 
The next sentence in the Bezan text is a subordinate clause of reason, contain- 
ing within it two dependent infinitives expressing purpose. 

17.25b-26 Paul develops the idea of a creator God, explaining why he has 
said that he is not confined to hand-made shrines nor has need of anything 
people can offer him: it is because he himself is the one who made people. 
Paul's words at this point can be taken in two ways: God is portrayed as cre- 
ating, from a first man (made explicit in Codex Bezae with the term ‘blood’), 
either the whole human race or each and every nation. The former interpre- 
tation, which is probably that adopted by the Alexandrian text (see Critical 
Apparatus), accords with Stoic teaching on the unity of the human race 
whereas the latter, with its focus on the many nations, reflects the biblical idea 
of the God of Israel being responsible for each of the nations, and for sub- 
sequently controlling the scope and place of each one on earth (see 17.26b).** It 
is this latter idea that seems to be the dominant one in Codex Bezae, though 
it is possible that ambiguity is present in both texts. Paul may be well aware 
that the concepts he understands in a Jewish way will be interpreted different- 
ly by his audience, but they give him a point of contact from which to pursue 
his argument. 

God's purpose in creating humankind, whether understood as the human 
race or all the nations, is defined as twofold. The first aspect was for people to 
inhabit the whole of the earth, God having determined the ‘times’ (koipouc) 
and the boundaries for them. Again, there is ambiguity as to which Paul may 
have intended: the ‘times’ may refer to the seasons (cf. 14.17) that varied 
according to the territory that God allocated to the different nations, a biblical 
tradition (cf. Deut. 32.8) that is more probably being alluded to in the Bezan 
text; alternatively, the ‘times’ may be a reference to historical epochs and the 
boundaries as the limits of the habitable earth.” In any case, Paul underlines 
the role of God in intervening actively in the history of the world, of 
determining limits and order in a variety of ways that the Epicureans would 
deny but the Stoics accept. 

17.27 Paul then states God's second purpose in creating people, which the 
Bezan text highlights as the principal one: it is to seek (Cnteiv) the divine 


88. Zerwick (Biblical Greek, §§190~-91) discusses these two possibilities, which depend on 
whether tag without the article is taken in its classical or Hellenistic sense. 
89. These alternatives are proposed by Zerwick and Grosvenor, Analysis, pp. 410-11. 
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being (Tò 6¢iov), or God (tov Géov) as the Alexandrian text has it. According to 
the reading of Codex Bezae, Paul is speaking more about a quest for the divine 
principal in general terms, rather than God himself who, in Jewish terms, can 
only be known through revelation. What Paul means, however, by ‘seek’ (the 
biblical sense of living in obedience to and reliance on God’s laws and will), 
and what the Greek audience may have understood by it (more a search 
through intellectual reasoning and philosophical speculation,” as the Stoics 
advocated) is a further illustration of the potential ambiguity in the speech. 
However, in this case, Paul takes up the Stoic sense by presenting evidence that 
has all the signs of being a quotation from some Greek writer: it is introduced 
by a series of three particles that are found nowhere else in the New Testament 
(ei &pa ye), followed by two rare optatives (nAoadrjoaicav ... eUpoicav, with a 
highly unusual personal ending in the Bezan text, see Critical Apparatus). 

The quotation shows that seeking the divine was indeed a philosophical 
concern but that, from the point of view of the Greek audience, there was con- 
siderable doubt as to the success of the search. Paul will go on to contradict 
this doubt by indicating in a subordinate clause of concession that according 
to what he knows and has experienced of God, the divine is, in fact, accessible 
and can be known. It is not until the parenesis that he will explain how this is so. 


[BP] 17.28 Justification 
In a subordinate clause of justification, Paul adduces evidence from Greek writ- 
ings to back up his previous statement and give authority to it from the point 
of view of his audience. The elements [88] and [P8] thus mirror each other. 
17.28 That the divine was regarded as accessible among the Greeks is jus- 
tified by two citations Paul puts forward without, however, accepting the truth 
of them, as will be clear in the Bezan text of the following main clause. He 
makes clear that he is quoting from Greek writers (the AT specifies that they 
are poets) with a parenthetical reference to them, which he places after the first 
quotation and before the second. They are both pantheistic in outlook: that 
everything we do and are is ‘in her’, a reference to a feminine deity in Codex 
Bezae though the exact source of the quotation has not been identified in either 
text;?! and that we are God's ‘race’ (lit, yévoc), attributed with more certainty 
to Aratus, a Hellenistic poet who studied in the Stoic school in Athens in the 
late fourth to early third centuries BCE. The familiar English translation of ‘off- 
spring’ replaces the usual one of ‘race’, ‘species’ or ‘family’, because in the 
Alexandrian text, the text usually followed, Paul will go on to affirm the truth 


90. See B. Gartner, The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 
1955), p. 156. Gartner argues that it is the alternative biblical sense Paul intended here, but while 
this may indeed be the meaning he would accept, it is the philosophical sense Paul takes up as he 
develops his argument. 

91. Various suggestions for the author of the sentiments expressed have been put forward (see 
Barrett, IL pp. 347-48; Bruce, Acts, p. 359;), though the inclusion in D05 of ‘day by day’ has not 
been accounted for. 
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of this statement, and so a word must be found that does not conflict with the 
biblical teaching that clearly distinguishes between the nature of God as 
creator and the nature of humankind as creation. In point of fact, the concept 
is entirely pantheistic, expressing the thought that humans and the gods share 
in the same divine nature.” Paul in the Bezan text, however, denies that we 
are the yévoc of God. 


[Ba] 17.29 Refutation 

In the final element of his exposition, Paul returns to the theme of religious 
shrines and objects made by people to revere or otherwise serve the gods (cf. 
17.24-25a). The correspondence between the two elements [Ba] and [Bo'] is 
reinforced by their position at the beginning and the end of the exposition 
respectively. 

17.29 According to the Alexandrian text, Paul continues with a subordinate 
clause of consequence (oiv) deriving from the second of the two quotations, 
where he accepts the truth that *we are God's offspring' (making explicit that 
‘God’ is viewed as the point of origin). For Paul to agree with this statement 
involves him attaching quite a different meaning to the expression than the 
pantheistic sense that was intended by the author of the quotation. On the 
basis of its truth, he goes on to challenge the attempts he has seen all around 
him in Athens to represent the divine in material objects fashioned by human 
skill and imagination. Admiration of artistic works, including those that were 
created to venerate the gods, was a particular characteristic of the Epicureans. 
The Stoics, on the other hand, with their conception of the gods as an abstract 
force and not personal beings, would be happier to concur with the criticism 
of the shrines and artistic representations of the divine. Paul's point in the 
Alexandrian text would seem to be that the divine cannot be reproduced by 
any creative attempt on the part of the ‘offspring’, since it is the divine that 
comes first and therefore cannot be created by what has come from it. 

A supplementary negative particle in the Bezan text (giving the parallel 
negative construction oux ... ors) alters the point being made by Paul with 
respect to the second quotation. Looking at his line of argument again, this 
time following the Bezan text, he starts by rephrasing the quotation, making 
explicit God as the point of origin in place of the undefined ‘this’. Further- 
more, as he resumes his argument (ov), he now uses the stronger verb 
üT&pxc to express the state of existence in a more emphatic sense than the 
alternative siva: verb used in the quotation. Paul refuses to allow that it should 
be accepted. His refusal is expressed tentatively,” in line with the way he has 
been putting forward ambiguous statements throughout his speech that reflect 
Greek thinking in one sense (and so he appears to be in sympathy with his 
audience) but that he interprets in a different way according to his own 


92. The point is well made by R. Faber, "The Apostle and the Poet: Paul and Aratus', Clarion 
42 (1993), pp. 291—305. 

93. The reiteration of the quotation is done with the present participle Umdpyxovtec, func- 
tioning as a verbal noun. 
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Jewish tradition, without overtly making clear the difference. His aim is to 
refute the Greek philosophies but without ridiculing them and antagonizing his 
audience.” Here in Codex Bezae, he begins as if he were supporting the tenet 
that we are the descendants of God, then goes on to deny it, just as he then 
also denies, as a separate though related issue, the use of either human art or 
human thinking to represent the divine — the two aspects are distinguished, 
giving greater salience to the philosophical attempts to represent the divine 
than in the Alexandrian text where art and thinking are grouped together. 


[a^] 17.30-31 Parenesis 

Having stated his case against the idolatry of the Athenians, using concepts 
and writings familiar to his audience to argue his points, Paul is now ready to 
draw lessons from his demonstration a) that God is the Creator of people who 
have a separate nature as created beings, and b) that God rules and controls 
the world. He introduces at this point the idea that the false understanding of 
God and the idolatry he has exposed merit punishment, presenting God as a judge 
with consequences for people after death. The Epicureans in particular could 
be expected to have problems with the tenets of Paul’s final exhortation, for 
the themes of God as judge in relation to life after death are particular notions 
that were denied by the Epicureans.” It is they who will interrupt Paul's 
exhortation before he is able to bring it to a conclusion (17.32). 

Paul’s exhortation, as far as he gets with it, consists of a single sentence 
that moves through three stages, expressed as a main clause [aa] with a sub- 
ordinate clause of reason dependent on it [a’B], and a further relative clause 
dependent in turn on the clause of reason [a’y]. 


[a'a] 17.30 Repentance 
17.30 Paul begins the new stage in his speech with the connective pév oûv to 
introduce a first point and anticipating a second (normally signalled with 5é), 
which he does not have opportunity to move on to before he is interrupted. 
He begins by addressing a call to repentance to the Athenians, continuing 
nevertheless to be careful not to appear hostile to his audience. He thus reas- 
sures them that their false beliefs and attitudes, ‘the times of this ignorance’ as 
Codex Bezae puts it or, more generally according to the Alexandrian text, ‘the 
times of ignorance’, have not been held against them by the God whom he 
has been proclaiming to them. The ignorance which has led them into error has 
been ‘overlooked’, in the sense of ‘turning a blind eye’ (Codex Bezae), or in 
the sense of God looking ahead beyond the times of ignorance to the time of 
repentance (AT). Paul had expressed a similar idea in talking to the people in 
Lystra (14.16). Here, he takes up the word ‘ignorance’ from the inscription he 


94. See Faber, ‘The Apostle and the Poet’. 

95. The importance of the theme of theodicy for Paul’s Epicurean audience has been exam- 
ined in J.H. Neyrey, ‘Acts 17, Epicureans and Theodicy: A Study in Stereotypes’, in D. Balch and 
W. Meeks (eds), Greeks, Romans and Christians (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), pp. 118—34. 
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had used as a springboard for his speech (cf. 17.23) and, putting it to one side, 
explains to them what the situation is now, in the present time: God has inter- 
vened in the affairs of the world in anticipation of the judgement he will 
execute, giving an order (or simply an announcement, AT) to people all over 
the world to repent. With the emphatic ‘everyone everywhere’, Paul makes 
sure that his Athenian audience understand that he is not talking about some- 
thing just for Jews, or restricted to any particular country — this is not some 
‘foreign’ god as the Stoics had initially understood him to be proclaiming (cf. 
17.18c), but one who is concerned with the whole of humanity. 


[aB] 17. 31a Judgement 

17. 31a In a subordinate clause of reason, Paul gets to the heart of the matter: 
God has fixed a time when he is going to judge the world, with the term again 
conveying the idea that it is the whole world that will be affected — Paul is 
speaking not about localized beliefs but about universal truths. 

He then qualifies the judgement by adding two modifiers. First, the judge- 
ment will be made in righteousness, a notion fundamental to teaching in the 
Jewish Scriptures where the same words as Paul uses, ‘judge the world in 
righteousness’, occur three times in the Septuagint version of the Psalms.” 
The judgement, then, will be just and true. 

The second piece of information Paul gives concerning the judgement is 
that it will be made by a man. The Bezan text names the man as Jesus. 


[a v] 17.31b Resurrection 

17.31b With a relative clause, Paul expands on the mention of the man. The 
Alexandrian text says of the man that God 'appointed' him as the judge, 
before going on to adduce the proof that, strange as it may seem, a man would 
effect the judgement on the world — God has provided the proof of this by 
raising him from the dead. The word used for ‘proof’ (tiotic) is the one that 
elsewhere in the New Testament always means 'faith', but that meaning in the 
Alexandrian text is difficult to sustain. 

The Bezan constructs the sentence differently, saying that God had appointed 
Jesus himself to provide mícric, which can mean ‘faith’ here, and he is able to 
do this because God has raised him from the dead. 

This is the third time that Paul uses the verb opi{e or the related noun 
(Opo6scía, cf. 17.26b ), expressing the idea of ‘fixing’ or ‘ordaining’ and illus- 
trating how he sees God as intervening in the world: as he announced in his 
opening statement, God is ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ (17.24a) because he 
rules over it and decides how things will happen. 

Paul uses the same expression as Peter in the house of Cornelius in Cae- 
sarea (cf. 10.42) to explain that Jesus had been appointed as judge. In the case 
of Peter, he was interrupted by the Holy Spirit before he could begin to exhort 


96. Cf. Ps. 9.9; 95.13; 97.9 LXX: Kpivel Thy oikoupévry Ev 8ikatoouvm. 
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his audience to take any action (cf. 10.44)?" whereas Paul is interrupted by 
members of the Areopagus council. The insistence on judgement, intended to 
prompt people to repent by the implicit threat of punishment, does not pro- 
duce the reaction Paul hoped for. 


[c'] 17.32 Contrasting Reactions 

17.32 Just as in the preparation for Paul’s speech in Athens the reactions and 
questions of the two philosophical schools, the Epicureans and the Stoics, 
were distinguished (cf. 17.18-20), so the account of the response to the speech 
demonstrates two parallel reactions. Paul is interrupted by the scoffing reaction 
to the mention of the resurrection, a response that echoes the mocking scorn 
that characterized the initial reaction of the Epicureans to Paul (17.18b, cf. 
20b). The Stoics, in contrast, are sufficiently interested to ask to hear him on 
another occasion speaking about the same subject — the demonstrative ‘this’ 
(tovrou) may be indefinite but it may equally well refer to ‘this man’, Jesus, 
about whom Paul has begun to speak. The verb ‘hear’ (axovcoyeba) was asso- 
ciated with the Stoics in the preparatory verses (cf. 17.20a, 21; see also the 
introductory remarks to the episode [C’-B], 17.16-18). 


[b] 17.33 Paul Leaves Them 

17.33 It was the philosophers who had taken Paul to the Areopagus to hear 
further explanation of his teaching (17.19) but he now leaves of his own accord. 
The brevity of the statement that he ‘left them’ is striking, underlining the fact 
that his speech has not led to conversions among the Athenians. The terms 
Luke uses echo those with which he presented Paul in the Areopagus at the 
outset of his speech: ‘Paul stood in the middle of the Areopagus (£v uéoc) Tov 
"Apstou mayou)’ (17.22), for here he says (lit.): ‘He went out from the middle 
of them (êk uécou atv}. 

He has experienced yet again a rejection of his message, even though it is 
attenuated, as before also, by an expression of interest. So far, this interest has 
not led any further but the final element in the sequence will add some more 
information. 


[a] 17.34 Certain People Believe 

17.34 Although so far it has seemed that Paul has experienced total failure in 
Athens, Luke closes the scene with an indication of some positive results. 
According to the version presented by the Alexandrian text, after Paul had 
left, some of the men who joined up with him — the Stoics of 17.32b — 
believed.” Two of them are mentioned by name, Dionysius who was a mem- 
ber of the Areopagus council, and a woman called Damaris. The reference to 


97. See The Message of Acts, IL, pp. 275—77 for the interpretation that Peter was interrupted by 
the Holy Spirit because of his insistence on judgement. 

98. The action of the aorist participle koAÀnfEvrec is closely associated with that of the aorist 
finite verb, &riottucay. 
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‘others with them’ is somewhat superfluous, given that it has already been 
stated that these two named characters are part of the group that joined Paul 
and believed. 

The Bezan text paints a slightly different picture: only Dionysius is named 
but he is presented as a character who is a representative of the members of the 
Areopagite,” leaving room for the conclusion that other Areopagites took a simi- 
lar step at some point. Dionysius stands out because he is a man of good 
standing, like those Gentiles who had accepted Paul’s teaching in Thessa- 
lonica and Beroea. Since no name is given of anyone other than Dionysius, 
the final mention of ‘others with them’ is not superfluous but refers to yet 
others who followed the Stoics as they joined Paul and believed. 

At the end of Paul’s stay in Athens, a number of inferences may be made 
from the Bezan text in particular: 


1. Silas and Timothy, despite the order to go as quickly as possible from 
Beroea to Athens (cf. 17.15) had not arrived; 

2. ofthe Jews and the God-fearers with whom he had debated in the synagogue 
(cf. 17.17), no mention is made of any conversions, even though he had 
gone to them first; 

3. the Stoics’ positive response indicates that their way of thinking was closer 
to that of Paul than was that of the Epicureans. Unlike the latter who 
consistently mocked him, they had reacted favourably to his initial dis- 
cussions in the Agora (17.18c), and expressed curiosity to know more in the 
Areopagus (17.19b-20a); after the Epicureans had interrupted his talk of 
Jesus and the resurrection, they again wanted to hear more (17.32b) and 
later, some of them became believers (17.34b). Paul includes at least two 
quotations from their poets (17.28-29), and even though he distances himself 
from the intended meaning, he does it with respect and tact; 

4. the conversion of Dionysius, a distinguished personality, is another illus- 
tration of Paul's success among people of the higher classes; 

5. the inclusion of some other Athenians, in addition to the Stoics who joined 
up with Paul and became believers, is a sign that Paul's proclamation had 
some effect among the citizens in general, not just the philosophers; 

6. the fact that Paul does not stay in Athens but leaves, with some degree of 
urgency according to Codex Bezae (18.1 D05), is evidence that he was not 
comfortable in Athens and had not achieved his goal — in particular, the 
absence of any mention of success among the Jews will have gone contrary 
to his hopes and expectations. 


99. His function as a representative of the Athenian council is comparable to that of Joseph of 
Arimathea, also a council member, though in his case the Jewish Sanhedrin (cf. Lk. 23.50). 
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Excursus 12 
Paul’s Speech in the Areopagus of Athens 


In the following analysis of the speech, the logical (semantic) relations between 
the various propositions are indicated by setting out each clause on a separate line 
and specifying at the end of the line the nature of its relationship to the previous 
clause. The clauses on the left stand as main clauses with finite verbs, and the 
subordinate clauses are shifted to the right of the one on which they are dependent. 

The three parts of the speech itself are titled Introduction, Exposition and 
Parenesis, the latter of which is cut short. It is striking how, all the way through 
the exposition, there is a series of two propositions in parallel (numbered 1 and 
2 on the diagram). The pattern is the same as the one evident in the narrative 
that prepares for the speech and follows it, but whereas in the preparatory 
narrative the parallel elements correspond to the two philosophical schools, in 
the speech itself these do not seem to be the governing factors. 
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[B] 18.1-17 Greece II: Corinth 


Overview 


After his unsatisfactory experience of attempting to talk with Gentiles on their 
own terms in Athens (17.16-34), Paul leaves the city to move further south to 
the next Greek city of importance, Corinth. He is still alone, but will be joined 
by Silas and Timothy who had been instructed to join him (18.5; cf. 17.15b). 
He will revert here to his tactic of trying to reach the Jews, by going to the syna- 
gogue and lecturing to them. Luke continues to be critical of this approach, 
highlighting the negative response of the Jews who attempt yet again to have 
him silenced. Nevertheless, in Corinth, he will take further steps in his contact 
with the Gentiles whom, for once, the Jews are not able to enlist for their cause — 
quite the opposite, since the Greeks end up attacking the Jews for their 
opposition to Paul. 


Structure and Themes 

The sequence is relatively brief, and is made up of two episodes. The theme of 
the relations between Jews and Gentiles as they react to Paul’s teaching, seen 
throughout the mission as early as in Paphos (cf. Bar-Iesoua and Sergius 
Paulus, 13.6-12), takes on a new turn here as he has an increasingly positive 
impact on the Gentiles. Just as in previous sequences, Paul is seen in the first 
episode in the synagogue of the city, and in the second in the wider context of 
the city itself: 


[B'-A] 18.1-11 In the synagogue 
[a] 18.1 Paul’s departure to Corinth 
[b] 18.2 Meeting with Aquila and Priscilla 
[c] 183 His stay in their house 
[d]  18.4a Debate in the synagogue 
fe] 184b Paul persuades Jews and Greeks 
[f] 185a The Arrival of Silas and Timothy 
[g] 185b Paul devotes himself to the word 
[f] 18.6 Opposition from the Jews 
[P] 187 Paul's move to the house of Justus 
[d] 18.8a Conversion of Crispus, the synagogue leader 
[c] 18.8b Conversion of many Corinthians 
[b] 189-10 Paul's vision 
[a] 1811 Paul's stay in Corinth 
[B'-A']18.12-17 Before the proconsul Gallio 
[a] 18.12a The Jews attack Paul 
[b]  18.12b-13 They take him into court 
[c]  18.14-15 Gallio's response 
[D] 18.16 He dismisses the Jews 
[a] 18.17 The Greeks beat Sosthenes before the court 


The first episode [A] begins with Paul's arrival in Corinth [a] and concludes 
with his extended stay there [a'] A summary statement concerning Paul's 
dedication to witnessing to the Jews is at the centre of the structure [g], with 
the preceding elements preparing for it [b-f], and the elements that follow 
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describing the events resulting from it [f'-b']. The structure in the Bezan text is 
different at several places from that of the Alexandrian text, principally 
because of variation in sentence connectives. 

In the second episode [A’], Paul is no longer in focus as the theme switches 
temporarily to the Jews. At the two mentions of his name, he is referred to 
only obliquely as the object of the Jews’ attack (18.12) or as being about 
to defend himself but not doing so (18.14). The centre of the structure [c] is 
Gallio’s response to the Jewish accusations against Paul. 


Translation 

Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 

[Aa] 18.1 Taking refuge from Athens, he went — 18.1 After that, having left Athens he went 
to Corinth, to Corinth, 

[b] 2 and finding a certain Jew called Aquila 2 and finding a certain Jew called Aquila 
- a man of Pontus by race who had  — a man of Pontus by race who had 
recently come from Italy and Priscilla his recently come from Italy and Priscilla his 
wife, too, because Claudius had issued an wife, too, because of the issuing of an 
order for all Jews to leave Rome and so edict for all Jews to leave Rome — he 
they had come to live in Achaia - Paul approached them; 
approached him; 

[c] 3 and, since he shared the same trade, he 3 and, because he was of the same trade, 
stayed in their house and began working. he stayed with them and they began work- 

ing (for they were tent makers by trade). 

[d] 4a Going into the synagogue every Sab- 4a He would lecture in the synagogue 
bath, he lectured there. every Sabbath, 

[el 4b And by introducing the name of the 4b and he tried to persuade Jews and 
Lord, Jesus, he tried to persuade not only Greeks. 

Jews but even Greeks. 

Ifl Sa Silas and Timothy arrived then from 5a When Silas and Timothy came down 
Macedonia. from Macedonia, 

[g] 5b Paul began to devote himself to the — 5b Paul began to devote himself to the 
word, witnessing to the Jews that the word, witnessing to the Jews that the 
Messiah was the Lord, Jesus. Messiah was Jesus. 

[f] 6 However, while, on the one hand, 6 However, since they were contradicting 
much talking was going on and the Scrip- and blaspheming, he shook out his clothes 
tures were being interpreted and, on the and said to them, “Your blood be on your 
other, they were resisting and blasphem- own heads; I am clean. From now on, I 
ing, Paul shook out his clothes and said will go to the Gentiles.’ 
to them, “Your blood be on your own 
heads; I am clean from you! Now I am 
going to the Gentiles." 

[e] 7 Moving away from Aquila’s, what he 7 And moving away from there, he went 
did was to go to the household of a cer- into the house of a certain God-fearer by 
tain God-fearer by the name of Justus, the name of Titius Justus, whose house 
whose house was next door to the syna- was next door to the synagogue. 
gogue. 

Id} 8a The leader of the synagogue, Crispus, — 8a Crispus, the synagogue leader, believed 


came to believe in the Lord with the 
whole of his household. 


in the Lord with the whole of his house- 
hold. 
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[c] 


[b7 


[a] 


[A'a] 


[b] 


[c] 


[b] 
[a] 
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8b And many of the Corinthians who 
heard began believing one by one, and 
were baptized as they believed in God 
through the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

9 The Lord said through a vision to Paul 
in the night, ‘Stop being afraid, but carry 
on speaking and do not become silent, 
10 because I myself am with you and no 
one shall attack causing you to be harmed, 
because I have a large people in this 
city’. 

11 And he remained in Corinth for a year 
and six months, teaching them the word 
of God. 

18.12a When Gallio was proconsul of 
Achaia, the Jews in unison rose up against 
Paul, having spoken together about him. 
12b Laying hands on him, they took him 
into the court 13 shouting out and 
saying, ‘This man is inciting people to 
worship God contrary to the law’. 

14 As Paul was about to open his mouth, 
Gallio said to the Jews, ‘If there had 
been some crime or fraudulent wrong- 
doing, I would be right to accept the 
complaint from you, Jewish men; 15 but 
if you have a controversy about doc- 
trines and titles and this law of yours, 
you must see to it yourselves. I do not 
wish to act as a judge of these matters.” 
16 And he sent them away from the 
court. 

17 However, all the Greeks took aside 
Sosthenes, the leader of the synagogue 
but, while they were beating him in front 
of the court, Gallio pretended not to see. 


8b And many of the Corinthians who 
heard began believing one by one and 
were baptized. 


9 The Lord said in the night through a 
vision to Paul, ‘Stop being afraid, but 
carry on speaking and do not become 
silent 10 because I myself am with you 
and no one shall attack you to harm you, 
because I have a large people in this city’. 


11 He remained a year and six months, 
teaching the word of God among them. 


18.12a When Gallio was proconsul of 
Achaia, the Jews rose up in unison, 


12b and they took him into the court 13 
saying, ‘This man is inciting people to 
worship God contrary to the law’. 


14 As Paul was about to open his mouth, 
Gallio said to the Jews, ‘If there had been 
some crime or fraudulent wrong-doing, 
I would be right to accept the complaint 
from you Jews; 15 but if it is a matter of 
questions about doctrines and titles and 
this law of yours, you must see to them 
yourselves. I have no desire to act as a judge 
of these matters." 

16 And he drove them out from the court. 


17 They all took hold of Sosthenes, the 
leader of the synagogue, and began beating 
him in front of the court, and Gallio took 
no notice of any of it. 


Critical Apparatus 


In chapter 18, there is the highest amount of additional material compared with 
the AT in the whole of Bezan Acts. It is concentrated in the first sequence, 18.1- 
11, and in 18.24-28, which is the start of the next and final part of Acts. 
Thereafter, throughout the remaining extant Bezan chapters (19.1—22.29), the 
proportion of additional to alternative material will be inverted as the trends fol- 
low a steady path in opposite directions (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, 
pp. 7-16). 


18.1 Meta (+ 8€ p^.) tata xcopio&tic Ex (Tv ' A&nvàv) B BO” N 33. 2344 
pc gig vg sa bo; Aug | Meta (+ && E YIR sy’) v. xop. 6 TlaüÀoc & AEHLP 
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Y 049. 056. 1739 IR e h sy? bo™ aeth; Or (Chr) Cassian I| ° Avaxcoprjoac 8: 
aro D, Regressus vero ab dh. 

The verb xcopibco in B03, meaning ‘depart’, is followed by the preposition 
&k, in place of the more usual &ró (cf. next verse, 18.2). ix conveys the idea 
that there had been considerable prior involvement in the place left, which is 
the case for Paul with respect to Athens (Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, 
pp. 191-92). The absence of connective at the start of this new sequence in 
B03 causes the new episode to be viewed as quite separate from the previous 
incident in Athens. This is the only instance in Acts where peta raura is used 
to introduce a new development in the story without some other connecting 
word (Levinsohn, Textual Connections, p. 154). 

DOS, in contrast, connects the new incident to the previous one, not only 
with the conjunction 5é but also by means of the verb àvaycopéco with amd, 
which at every occurrence in the LXx and the New Testament has the meaning 
of ‘take refuge from peril’ (B-A-G). 


18.2 (&à tò) Siatetaxévar KAaU&iov (- KA. B) p^ N? A H Y (-x8- 049. 614) 
1739 IR | mpoo- KA. 056 1 Il verax. KA. (KA-oc D*) D^ &* E L P 33". 69. 88. 
104. 323. 927. (-x0- 1175). 1241. 1270. 1646. 1837. 2147. 2344 pm.— 
(mévrac) Tous “loudaiouc B PR rell Il’ lous. D. 

The compound verb 8i&ràcoc in B03 has a stronger force than the simple 
tacow of D05, though both refer to the imperial edict. The omission of the 
reference to Claudius in B03 may reflect uncertainty, even in the early cen- 
turies, as to the date of the edict. While there is some consensus today that it 
was issued by Claudius, the evidence is sometimes confusing (Hemer, Hel- 
lenistic History, pp. 167—68; cf. Barrett, II, pp. 860-61; Witherington, Acts, 
pp. 539-44). The nominative KAavéioc in the first hand of DOS is a grammati- 
cal error. 

With the article before ‘louSaiouc, B03 refers to the Jews as a category of 
people living in Rome; the absence of the article in DOS causes the reference 
to be a general one, to Jews of all kinds whether Jesus-believers or not (as at 
Acts 26.4 B03; cf. B-D-R, $275.1, cf. 2). 


('Poounc), oi kai karcokmoav sic tv Axoiav D, qui et demorati sunt in 
Achaiam d h sy™® Il om. B q^ & rell.— (mpoonAbev) adtoic B [^^ & D? rell 
(ad eos Paulus d) ll auc) ó TlaUAoc D*. 

The reading of the manuscript DOS is OIKEKATNKHZEN, on which two com- 
ments are needed. First, KE stands for kaí and has arisen through itacism (see 
also at Lk. 3.5 [E > Ai]; Acts 4.15 [KAIAEYZANTEX > KEAEYZANTEZ]; 20.16 
[KAIKPIKI > KEKPIKEI]; Scrivener [p. xlvi] cites it as a harsh itacism but finds on 
the whole that there are fewer itacisms in DOS than 801). Secondly, the 
singular verb xatcoxnoev is probably an error for katcaxKnoav, especially in 
view of the plural pronoun ot; it could possibly be viewed as referring to the 
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couple as a single unit, in the same way that a singular verb is also used with 
Paul and Barnabas (13.46 D05; cf. 14.3b DOS [oot > avtdv)). 

The relative clause in D05 makes explicit that Aquila and Priscilla had 
come to live in Greece. The force of xai before the finite verb is adverbial, 
drawing attention to the coming of the couple to Achaia (cf. the adverbial force 
of xai between a participle and a main verb in D05; see Read-Heimerdinger, 
The Bezan Text, pp. 208—210). 

The singular pronoun following the main verb mpoofjA&tv refers to Aquila, 
who was the object of the verb at the beginning of the sentence before the 
long parenthesis (ending with eic trjv ' Axatav). The use of the name of Paul is 
not necessary for the sense, but it makes clear that he is still the theme of the 
episode despite the introduction of other characters (cf. 18.6 below); it also 
avoids any ambiguity as to who is the subject of the verb after the long 
parenthesis (cf. Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 324). 


18.3 (Gudtexvov) clvoi B P” N rell ll om. D d.— (Éutvev) map’ adtoic BB“ 
rell | npóc aùtoúc D, apud eos d 36. 431. 453 pc.— (kai) npyátovro B N* 
sa™ bo aeth Il -Ceto D, operabatur d P” N? A E H L P ¥ 049. 056. 33. 1739 
IR lat sy?" sa™*; Chr (Aug Spec).— fjoav yàp aknvomoioi th réxv BP" 
rell om. D d gig. 

The infinitive siva: in B03 completes the parenthetical clause, though it is 
not essential. The preposition tpdé< in DOS expresses more precisely than tapá 
the intimacy of being in the house of the couple. 

The plural verb npyótovro in B03 corresponds to the final explanatory 
clause, which could well be a gloss rather than an accidental omission in DOS, 
similar to that of 17.18 (see Critical Apparatus, ad loc.). DOS, with the singu- 
lar verb, continues to view Paul as the thematic character. 


18.4 Sichéyeto 5€ &v TH ovvaycoyti kara Tay (mávra 33 | piav H) oáfarov B 
P“ & rell ll cioropeuóuevoc 8& sic trjv ovvaycoyriv x. ràv o. diehéyeto D, ingres- 
sus autem in synagogam per omne sabbatum disputabat d h vg" — koi tvri&eic 
TÒ Övopa ToU Kupiou 'Inoo0 D, et interponens nomen Domini lesu d c dem gig 
hq w vg?" tpl sy" Il om. BD” & rell. 

The wording of DOS underlines Paul's action in going into the synagogue, a 
particular concern of Luke's in that text (see Commentary). The content of his 
lecturing is also a matter of interest that Luke draws attention to for the sake of 
bringing out Paul's intentions in going to the synagogue: he ‘introduced’ the 
name of the Lord Jesus, where the idea (especially in view of 18.5 DOS below) 
could well be that it was into his exegesis of the Scriptures that he inserted the 
name of Jesus, as the Lord about whom they spoke (cf. Epp, The Theological 
Tendency, p. 86). It should be noted that the full title of Jesus is not read (despite 
the popular misconception that DOS regularly includes the complete title), for 
Paul's purpose is to demonstrate precisely the identity of Jesus as kúpos, the 
Lord with whom the synagogue audience was familiar (cf. 18.5 below). 
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ErrevBév Te “loudatous xoi “ENMnvac B P R rell il kei (- D™) Err. 8 oU póvov 'l. 
ahha kai. “EA. D*, et persuadebat non solos ludaeos sed et Graecos dh vg". 

Paul’s concern with the Greeks as well as Jews is highlighted in DOS where 
the narrator maintains, throughout all the narrative relating to Paul’s mission, 
a consistent interest in his teaching among Gentiles. 


18.5 coc à xatHAGov B PRN rell ll wapeyévovto & D (ut vero advenerunt d 
h).— 6 ve Lie koi ò Tiuó6coc B PR rell (d) ll róre (6 te D*^ V 88) F. koi 
Tiu. D* (V 88), tunc h.— ó (TTaüAoc) B P” & rell ll om. D 88. 242. 915. 919 
pc. 

B03 relates the departure of Silas and Timothy from Macedonia in a sub- 
ordinate clause of time, the main verb being ouvelxeto in the next clause. The 
two disciples are viewed as separate individuals, with the repeated article (cf. 
the double article at the previous mention, 17.15). 

The wording of DOS focuses on the arrival of the disciples (in Athens) 
with the finite aorist verb mapsyévovto. Tore could be viewed as an adverb (as 
in Old Latin h), though a corrector has altered it to reflect the BO3 reading. 
From a discourse point of view, the absence of the article before Silas and 
Timothy is justified by the fact that they have been absent from the narrative 
since 17.15; furthermore, they are contrasted with Paul, who is similarly anar- 
throus in DOS. It is typical of DOS to distinguish Paul from other characters in 
this way (see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 131). 


(Xpictóv) kipiov D, dominum d ll om. B P” X rell. 
The concern seen in DOS to identify the topic of Paul's teaching as the Lord 
(cf. 18.4 above) is maintained here. It is omitted by B03, as it was at 18.4. 


18.6 roÀAo0 ð Adyou yivouévou koi ypaddav Otpunvevogévcov D (multoque 
verbo facto et Scripturis disputantibus d) h (sy"™) ll om. B P^R rell. 

DO05 reads two genitive absolutes, followed by two more, all the actions 
taking place at the same time (present participles), but the two sets presented 
in opposition to each other: é ... kat (Paul's lecturing) Il 5€ ... xai (the Jewish 
opposition). B03 retains only the second set, and so omits further evidence of 
the content of Paul's teaching (cf. 18.4 above). 


rà ipátia B ^ R rell ll ó TlaGAoc v. ip. ato’ D, Paulus vestimenta sua d (h 
vg™) | ax. v. iy. 36. 323. 945. 1175. 1739 al gig vg". 

The focus on Paul is maintained in DOS with not only the mention of his 
name but also the possessive pronoun to refer to his clothes. The effect is to 
create a dramatic portrayal of Paul in opposition to the Jews. 


(kaBapóc) ży: dd ro viv BP & DP rell ll eyo ap’ Wudv. viv D*™, ego a 
vobis. nunc d (h).— (tic tà E0vn) mopeuoouai B PB” N D? Il mopeúopai D*, 
vado d H L. 
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The reconstruction of D05* from the Latin page is near certain: xa8apoc 
yo ad’ úu are found in the same line, while the following one begins with 
vov. A similar construction is found in Acts 20.26: xo&apóc tiui &mó Tod 
aipatoc mávrcov (cf. also Mt. 27.24). Epp (The Theological Tendency, p. 87) 
rejects this punctuation on the grounds that ‘it is impossible in [Old Latin] h’, 
where ab vobis is placed oddly at the end of the sentence (‘h place ag’ ouv 
de fagon aberrante', Boismard and Lamouille, IL, p. 126); Delebecque (Les 
deux Actes, p. 366) likewise starts a new sentence with a Uucv, understand- 
ing a contrast between ‘from you’ and ‘to the Gentiles’. 

The future mopeUcoua: of B03 tallies with ao ToU viv; the present of 
D05*, with viv. It would appear to be the change in sentence division that has 
caused the change in tense. 


18.7 xoi ucroàc éxeidev B q^ N DP Il uer. ard Tod  AkiAo. D*" (et cum 
recessisset ab Acyla d h) | uer. &keiüev amò tod (— 2147) Ak. 614. 2147. 
2412.— itv tic oixíav B D? E HL P ¥ 049. 056. 614. 2147. 2412 IR | 
cionAGev eic oikiav PN A (33). 104. 323. 945. 1175. 1270. 1739. 1837. 1891. 
(2344), introivit in domum d lat sy?"€ Il kai ÑABev eic tòv olkov D*™4, 

The B03 text speaks of a move by Paul away from the synagogue where 
he had been lecturing (£xeiev, ‘from there’), whereas DOS specifies Aquila 
with whom he had been staying until then (cf. 18.2-3). The place that he goes 
to, according to B03, is a house (oixiav, cf. discussion of the parallel terms 
with reference to olkoc/oikia in 16.15, 32, 34), belonging to a certain Titus 
Justus. DOS, in contrast, has him going into the household (oikov) or family of 
a certain Justus (see next variant). 

The manuscript of DOS is partially illegible from yetaBac to hAGev but the 
evidence for the reconstruction given here is good (cf. Epp, The Theological 
Tendency, pp. 91-92, though he takes this line to be spoken by Paul because 
of xat before the finite verb). The sentence is linked asyndetically to the pre- 
vious words spoken by Paul (18.6), throwing Paul's action of moving to the 
household (oikoc) of a Gentile into sharp relief; the article before Aquila is to 
be expected, the reference being anaphoric (cf. 18.2); and kai between a parti- 
ciple and a main verb is a feature of the Bezan text (cf. on 18.2 above). 

In principle, the text could also be reconstructed as uerapac 56 amd’ AkxuAa 
N-A”; cf. d5) where 5¢ marks the new development following Paul's declar- 
ation, and the absence of the article before Aquila establishes the contrast 
between him and Justus in the following line. 


(xivóc) óvóuami Titiou "loorou B* P DP sy" | dv. Titov ’lov. N E P 36. 
242. 453. 945. 1175. 1311. 1739. 1891. 2298 pc lat sy? bo; Theoph | ov. ‘lov. 
B^ H L ¥ 049. 056. 33. 614 JR, nomine lusti d h p aeth; Chr I 
ONOMAT.ZIOYSTOY D* I dv. Titou sy? sa bo™. 

DO05* seems to have read óvóuaroc ‘lovotou, which is difficult to make 
sense of unless the name is taken in apposition to Tivoc ... ceBopévou. The inclu- 
sion of the name Titius, as in B03, may be due to dittography: ONOMATITITIOY. 
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801 has the name of the Greek companion of Paul (cf. 2 Cor. 7.6-7, 13-15; cf. 
2.13; Gal. 2.1-3), who is never mentioned in Acts. The inclusion of Titius makes 
this the only place in Luke-Acts where a character is introduced with òvópatı 
and two names; if the second is some kind of given name, Luke would normally 
indicate it as such with a term like xaAoupevoc (see Excursus 2). 


18.8 Kpíomoc 5: ò &ápyiovvéáycoyoc B PR rell ll ó 5 ápx. Kp. D, vero archi- 
synagogus Crispus d (h). 

The B03 word order is the more usual one, where the interest lies in the 
person himself. With the order function — name, D05 displays a greater inter- 
est in the function of Crispus as the leader of the synagogue than as a person 
in his own right. This focus is in keeping with the attention paid by the DOS 
text throughout this episode to Paul's synagogue activity (cf. 18.4, 6). The 
term ó apxiouvaywyoc follows directly from the mention of the synagogue in 
the previous clause, the contiguity of the two terms reflecting the link between 
them. 


(Emiotevoev) TA kupico B P” N rell ll eic xóv küpiov D, in domino dh vg. 

The B03 construction with the dative is found at 8.12; 16.34; 26.27; that 
with cic + accusative, at 14.23. These are the only places in Acts where a pre- 
position is used with the verb miotevco. Here, where the subject is a Jew, it is 
not a question of putting his trust in the Lord or of believing in his existence, 
but rather of believing that Jesus was the Lord whom he already knew as 
YHWH, the God of Israel. 


(miatevov) kai iBamritovro B P N rell lat (syP) sa bo aeth Il x. Bart. 
TiOTtUOVTEC TÓ be Sia ToU Gvopatoc ToU Kupiou nv 'InooU Xpiotoü D, et 
baptizabantur credentes in deo per nomen domini nostri lesu Christi d (h) | 
(Emiotevoav) Sia ToU Ov. T. Ku. (+ nuàv 2147) 'l. Xp. x. sBarrritovro 614. 
1799. 2147. 2412 sy". 

The account in D05 of the conversion of people from Corinth has God as 
the object of their belief, in line with the consistent practice of this text (Read- 
Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, p. 286). The association of the full title of 
Jesus with baptism and belief is typical of formal speech acts in DOS (The Bezan 
Text, p. 271). Cf. 20.21 D05, where Paul declares that he has given testimony 
to faith, Sia ToU kupiou hud 'Incod Xpiotov. The repetition of the verb 
motet with the paronomastic present participle is not redundant; Delebec- 
que (Les deux Actes, p. 187) describes it as good Greek style (cf. the same 
phenomenon at 13.45). 


18.9 6 (kipioc) B P” N rell ll om. D. 

When kiptoc introduces the speaker of divine speech, the article is regular- 
ly omitted in D05 (cf. 2.17 D05, 34; 7.49; 15.17; see Read-Heimerdinger, The 
Bezan Text, p. 295). Omitting the article before the name is a way of drawing 
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attention to the speaker when the speech is of particular importance. The same 
pattern of omitting the article before kupioc as speaker can also be observed in 
the LXX — though to conclude that inarticular kupioc in the New Testament is 
always a reference to YHWH is unwarranted (cf. J.D.G. Dunn, ‘KYPIOZ in 
Acts’, in Christ and the Spirit. I. Christology, pp. 241—53; G.D. Kilpatrick, 
The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism, pp. 216—22; 
C.K. Rowe, Early Narrative Christology: The Lord in the Gospel of Luke, 
Appendix 2). Here, the speaker is to be understood as Jesus in view of the two 
references to him as kupioc in the previous verse (18.8a, 8b); prefacing his 
speech with a phrase that is evocative of the Jewish Scriptures is part of the 
process of identifying him with YHWH. 


tv wukTi 81° ópáyaroc TH Mavde B P M 33. 69. 945. 1175. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2344 1 8v op. v vuk. t. Trav. (A) E L (tie vuxvóc H) P V 049. 056. 614 
JR | ev op. &v vux. T. Tov. 1241. 1518. 2495 | £v ópapatı r. Tov. A (h) sy”; 
Chr || 5’ ópápatoc T. TT. £v vuk. D, per visum Paulo per noctem d gig; 
Theoph. 

B03 highlights the time of the Lord's speaking by placing the adverbial 
phrase of time before the manner of speaking and Paul as the indirect object; 
DOS highlights, in contrast, the vision, in keeping with the preface to the speech 
(see above), which recalls the Lord speaking to his messengers in the Scrip- 
tures. The same order ‘in a vision ... at night’ is found at 16.9 DOS. 


18.10 (£m&ijoerat) coi B ^ & rell, te d ll om. D E e gig h vg”. 

The omission of the pronoun in DOS after tm@roetai arises because the 
verb is being used in that text in an absolute sense. As Delebecque comments 
(Les deux Actes, p. 219): ‘La promesse de Dieu est plus directe: “Personne ne 


555 


s'efforcera de t'opprimer". 


18.11 ixá&iocy && B "^ & A ¥ 33. 69. 614. 945. 1175. 1505. 1611. 1739. 1837. 
1891. 2147. 2344. 2412. 2495 | xá&icév te E H L P 049. 056 JKR ll xai èk. êv 
Kopiv&co D, et consedit in Corintho d h (sy? ).— (&viavróv) Eve (KENA N*) R? 
ll om. B D" rell. 

&€ in BO3 treats the statement about Paul's continued residence in Corinth 
as a new development following the vision of encouragement in 18.9-10. xai, 
in contrast, treats the vision and Paul's response as one unit, all of it in effect 
preparing for the new sequence beginning at 18.12. Stating the name of the 
city also serves to re-establish the setting as part of the preparation, as well as 
reinforcing the correspondence between this element [a’] and the opening one 
of the sequence [a]. It tallies with the description of Paul's teaching as 'the 
word of God', this being the term reserved by Luke in this part of Acts, accord- 
ing to DOS, for preaching to the Gentiles (see Excursus 1). 

RO1 makes explicit the number of years. 
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(&i&&ckcov) tv aùtoic B P” rell, penes ipsos d ll aùtoúc D 056 sy? aeth; 
Oecum, 

The direct correspondence between a place and the inhabitants, seen here in 
the direct object of D05, was also noted in a similar context at 16.10b B03. See 
also Mk 1.21 D05: eiosA8cov cic mv ovvaycyry £5í6aoksv autouc. The B03 
reading presents Paul's teaching in Corinth as less personal and less purposeful. 


18.12 (V ad covoc) & B PN rell ll te D, -que d.— oi 'lov&eio: óno8uuodóv B 
330. 1505. 1828. 2495 Il óp. oi “loud. D, unanimiter Iudaei d 9" R AEHLP V 
049. 056. 33. 1739* IM (h).— TÅ TlaUAc BP” N rell Il ouAAoArjoavrec. ue? 
taut em TOv TavAov D, conloquentes inter semet ipsos de Paulo d h.— (koi) 
émBevtec Tac xéipac D, (imponentes manum d h sy" sa) lom. B P^ X rell. 

te read by DOS is assumed to have arisen through phonetic confusion with 
&&, since the fronting of Gallio clearly signals a new episode, which Luke 
always connects with & to the previous one (Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 
pp. 17-18). 

The place of óuoĝupaðóv before the subject in DOS makes it clear that it 
refers to the first verb and not the second (omitted by B03). 

From a grammatical point of view, DOS has two examples in this verse of 
a series of two verbs that have the same object, specified only once despite 
the two verbs requiring different cases. Thus, DOS spells out four actions on 
the part of the Jews: they launched a united attack on Paul after conferring 
among themselves, and having seized him they took him off to the court. B03 
omits the second and the third of these actions. The hostility of the Jews is 
accentuated in D05 compared with B03; a similar comparison could be made 
with Paul's letters where the denunciation of the Jewish opposition to himself 
is even stronger than in D05 of Acts. Such observations tell against the author 
of DOS writing from a Gentile point of view or adding his anti-Judaic senti- 
ments as a later revision of the original. 


(ñyayov) im tò Bria B D, ad tribunal dY” rell ll napa v. B. &. 

With mapa in &01, Bñua would be the platform in the Agora from where 
justice was administered and to which Paul was taken. In the other MSS that 
read the preposition ini, Bñua refers to the court overall, by way of metonymy. 


18.13 katraßoðvrec Kai (Aéyovtec) D, clamantes et d h ll om. B P% X rell— 
àvansíðei oüroc B P* & A 33. 927. 945. 1270. 1739. 1837. 1891. 2344 II 
oUroc av. D E (H) L P Y 049. 056. 614 I e gig vg. 

karaBoáco in D05 is a New Testament hapax; the insistence on the noise 
made by those opposing Paul is typical of Codex Bezae (cf. 16.22 D05, 39b 
DOS; 17.6). 

o8toc in pre-verb position in DOS brings Paul into an emphatic position and 
also aligns him more closely with the charge that he is acting mapa Tov vopov. 
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18.14 avipec ( “loudaior) D, viri d h vg ll om. B q^ w rell. 

The form of address in DO5 is found in other speeches in Acts (1.11; 2.14, 
22; 3.12; 5.35; 13.16, 26; 15.7, 13; 17.22). The presence of áv8psc here tem- 
pers any annoyance in Gallio's response (a similar reading is found in Peter's 
speech to the Jews at 3.17 D05); it also highlights their identity as Jews (B-A- 
G, avip, 4). 


&vsoxóunv (uv) B PN A (33). 1837. 2344 li ùv- D 8? E HL P v 049. 056. 
614.1739 IR. 

The two verb forms are different forms of the second aorist middle of 
GvExo; that of BO is rare. 


18.15 (ci 5) Unmriuará &oriv B Ñ A E 33. 88. 104. 323. 614. 945. 1175. 
(1270). 1505. 1611. 1646. 1739. 1891. 2147. 2412. 2495 al lat sy co | Cympa 
tori P” H L P Y 049. 056 IN, quaestio est d e It ymua (-ara DP) ere D* gig. 

B03 reads the plural noun with the singular verb, as permitted with a neu- 
ter plural, where Gnrripara has the sense of ‘questions, issues’. With the sin- 
gular Cympa and the verb Exete, DOS expresses more forcefully that the 
‘debate’ or ‘controversy’ is an internal Jewish one that was going on amongst 
the Jews themselves. 


(où) BouAopoi B PN rell ll G£Aco D, nolo d. 

In so far as there is any difference between these two verbs, the former 
conveys more specifically the idea of a deliberated decision (B-A-G, BovAopat 
2; B-D-R, §101). The DOS thus expresses with less vigour Gallio’s refusal to 
intervene. 


18.16 (koi) àmhàaoev B BP" & DP rell, abiecit d ll &méAvosv D* h. 

B03 has the aorist of àmeAaUvo, ‘drive out’ (Bailly, ‘pousser hors de, 
chasser’); D05 has the aorist of &moAuUco, ‘send away’ (Bailly, ‘congédier, ren- 
voyer’). This is the third variant (see 18.14, 15 above) that causes Gallio’s 
annoyance to be less strong in DOS compared with B03. 


18.17 émAafóucvoi 5¢ B P“ & D? rell, adpraehendentes d, comprehenderunt 
h Il amo- D*.— (mavtec) oi 'EAAnysc D, Graeci d EH L P V 33. 1739 IR ar e 
gig (h) vg? sy?* sa aeth; Chr” (Aug) Beda? "5 **- ? | oi 'lov&aio: 36. 307. 431. 
453. 610. 1678 pc | oi memioteukótec “EAAnvec Ephr* ll om. B PR A 323. 629 
c dem p ph ro w vg bo. 

B03 uses the middle voice of émAapBaveo, meaning ‘seize’ (Bailly, ‘mettre 
la main sur, d’où se saisir de, s'emparer de’); D05 has atrokauBave, also in 
the middle, with the meaning ‘take to one side’ (Bailly, ‘prendre à part, en 
particulier’). 

The subject of the participle, and the main verb following (EtutTov) is 
travtec, which D05, with an extensive range of support, qualifies as ‘the 
Greeks’. l 
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orav (Xco8&vny) D? » cum d il om. B P’ & D™ rell.— kai odSév roUtcv TÔ 
FoMiowv &ueAev B p^ A DP 440 | x. ov. t. l'a. EueAev roUTcov Y | x. oud. 
Toute T. l'a. Eueev N E H L P 049. 056. 614 IR | k. ou. ToUTcov pede T. 
Faà. 945. 1739. 1891 Il tote roUrcv où. rÀ Tad. £usiev DÌ (tunc Gallio 
fingebat eum non videre d h; Ephr). 

There is a gap equivalent to four letters and a space in DOS at the begin- 
ning of the line before Zcoo&vnv. According to the conjecture of Ussher (see 
Scrivener, p. 445), órov would have been read, in anticipation of tote in the 
next line of the original DOS*. 

This next line in D05 is partially erased and has been completed by a later 
corrector (Parker, Codex Bezae, p. 152). From the few letters of the first hand 
that are said to be visible, T.............. QTAAAIQIN........... EN, the original reading 
of D05 has to be reconstructed. About 14 to 15 letters seem to have been 
erased from between the initial T and n. The conjectured reading of Kipling is 
cited by Scrivener, who accepts it in preference to the reading of Wetstein: 
*Quae restant p. m. scripta (a Kiplingio post Wetst. perperam lecta tote 
yov) dedimus’ (p. 445). On this reading, tote corresponds to Orav 
supplied at the beginning of the previous line; EN at the end of the line could 
be the ending of £ycAcv (as read by B03), where the imperfect is appropriate 
because of the construction orav ... TÓTE. 

The erased letters in the manuscript are, however, extremely difficult to 
read and Kilpling's conjecture can be questioned in view of the reading of 
d5 tunc Gallio fingebat eum non videre, supported as it is by both h12 and 
Ephraem, which suggests an equivalent reading in Greek for D05*. Taking 
Kipling's reading of the manuscript first, three possible wordings may be 
conjectured, which respect the space and the original letters that he claimed to 
read (shown here in capitals): 


Tóte npooemoi£ito O FAAAION auTOv ui tOEIN 
Tote npoosmoi£iro OFAAAINN OT1 auTOv OUK EISEN 
Tote mpooerromnén tI FAAAIQvI avTov pn SEIN 


Alternatively, taking Wetstein’s reading (TOTE FAAAION), the original could 
have been (cf. Clark, Acts, p. 118): 


tote TadAicov mpooeroi£iro auTOv ur) tôeiv 


Commentary 
[B'-A] 18.1-11 In the Synagogue 


As Paul moves to Corinth, a number of secondary characters are introduced 
into the narrative, either ones already encountered or others that are com- 
pletely new. In the Bezan text, the spotlight nevertheless remains clearly 
directed upon Paul, maintaining him more strongly in focus than in the 
Alexandrian text. Silas and Timothy are brought back into the story as they 
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come from Macedonia to join Paul (cf. 17.15b-16), but they no sooner arrive 
than they disappear again from the story, this time for good. Aquila and 
Priscilla are brought in for the first time and will remain to be part of the 
bridge between this part of Acts and the next and final part (18.24-28.31). By 
their association with Rome, the city is named for the first time in Acts; this is 
not without significance as it is the place to where Paul is meant to be heading 
(cf. 19.21). For the time being, since he has been avoiding travelling directly 
to his final destination (see Commentary, 16.6-10), Paul is brought into indirect 
contact with Jews who have recently had to flee from the city. 


[a] 18.1 Paul's Departure to Corinth 

18.1 The new sequence opens with Paul's departure from Athens and his arrival 
in Corinth. His decision to get away from Athens seems to have been his own 
choice, and one very likely taken because of the disappointing lack of success 
in the city. From among the Jews and God-fearers of the synagogue, no 
response was recorded (cf. 17.17); the Greek philosophers were at worst 
negative (the Epicureans, cf. 17.322), and at best merely interested in talking 
again some time (the Stoics, cf. 17.32b). The narrator does, nonetheless, provide 
some positive information about conversions among the Stoics and others 
from the city but it is almost parenthetical (17.34); Paul is not seen in any way 
being involved with them, nor is he detained by them. It is conversions among 
his own people that he has been so much hoping for.” 

He leaves Athens without waiting for Silas and Timothy to arrive from 
Macedonia, suggesting that his departure was precipitated by the unenthusi- 
astic response in Athens, for his original intention had been to wait for them 
there (cf. 17.15b, 16). The verb used by the Bezan text to describe his depar- 
ture expresses more specifically than that of the Alexandrian text the idea of 
going away towards a place of safety or refuge (see Critical Apparatus). The 
Alexandrian text does not make a strong link at all between the events in 
Athens and Paul's departure to Corinth, saying simply ‘After that’. The 
journey from Athens to Corinth would have been made by land, a distance of 
some 50 miles along the coast road south-west of Athens, so continuing to 
move Paul away from Macedonia as he crossed on to the southern peninsula 
of the Peloponnese (cf. Commentary, 17.15). 

Corinth was a city of some reputation, a large commercial centre, having 
enjoyed the status of a Roman colony for 100 years or so when Paul visited it 
and having superseded Athens as the capital. It had ports providing access to 
Italy in the east and to Asia in the west, the latter of which, Cenchrea, will be 
mentioned as Paul's port of departure for Syria at the end of the sequence 
(18.18). It was thus a thriving and prosperous city, with a mixed population 
from a wide range of ethnic and social backgrounds, amongst whom was a strong 


100. In almost every city Paul had visited during the two phases of his mission there were 
reports of Jews or God-fearers who became believers: in Antioch of Pisidia (13.43); Iconium 
(14.1); Lystra (cf. 16.1, Timothy's mother was Jewish); Philippi (16.15); Thessalonica (17.4); 
Beroea (17.11-12). The same will be true of Corinth in the sequence. 
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Jewish contingent. Paul’s own letters to the Corinthians provide interesting 
background information about the people and the situations he encountered 
there, especially that known as 1 Corinthians.’ 


[b] 18.2 Meeting with Aquila and Priscilla 

18.2 Once in Corinth, Paul lost no time in seeking out fellow Jews. ? The 
couple he found, Aquila and Priscilla, had come to Corinth from Rome which 
they had been forced to flee because of an imperial edict affecting all Jews, 
without distinction between those who were believers in Jesus and those who 
were not. They were originally from Pontus, the area associated with 
Bithynia where the Spirit of Jesus had not allowed Paul and Silas to go as they 
were heading westwards from Galatic Phrygia (16.7). Now, Paul has a chance 
to meet with Jews from precisely that area, recalling a similar opportunity he 
took in Philippi to talk and spend time with a Jewish sympathizer, Lydia, from 
Asia where he had also been prevented from speaking at the earlier stage of 
his journey (16.6, cf. 16.14). 

Their coming to Corinth is underlined in the Bezan text, with the mention 
of the southern part of Greece by its geographical name of Achaia. The intro- 
duction of the name at this point anticipates the importance of the role that 
will be played by the proconsul of the province in the second part of the 
sequence. Meanwhile, it has here the more immediate function of underlining 
the ironic coincidence in Paul's being able to meet, there in Corinth, people 
from an area from which he had earlier been diverted as he was being steered 
by divine intervention towards Rome (see Commentary, 16.6-10). Rome is, of 
course, the very place Aquila and Priscilla had just left so that there is a double 
irony: Paul has been resisting going to Rome, most recently since he started to 
head south as he escaped from Thessalonica, and now in Corinth as he meets 
Jews who had first-hand experience of that city. 

Aquila is presented first and foremost as a Jew, though his knowledge of 
the teaching of Jesus (cf. 18.26) without any mention being made of his con- 
version could suggest that he and his wife were already Jesus-believers when 
Paul met them. This would imply, in turn, that there was already a community 
of believers in Rome by this time, in the early 50s. Luke presents Aquila, in 
fact, as a representative of a community with his key word ‘a certain’; at the 


101. For further detailed presentation on Corinth in the first century, see B. Witherington, 
Conflict and Community in Corinth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), pp. 5-35. 

102. The verb tüpcov may be taken in the sense of ‘come across by chance’, but since Paul 
was in the habit of making contact with Jews as soon as he arrived in a new place, there is every 
reason to take it in the sense of ‘he sought out’ (cf. 13.6, in Paphos). 

103. The edict probably dates from 49 CE; for a thorough discussion, see Witherington, Acts, 
pp. 539-44. Ht is unlikely that literally ‘all the Jews’ (AT) had to leave, but it does seem that if the 
edict applied to ‘all Jews’ (DOS) then it affected those who believed in Jesus as well as those who 
did not. 

104. tic is commonly used by Luke to introduce a representative of a type (cf. 3.2; 5.1, 34; 
8.9; 9.10, 33, 36, 43; 10.1, 5, 6; 13.6; 14.8; 16.1, 9, 14, 16). 
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same time, he is a real person in his own right as indicated by his name and 
the presence of his wife. He will play an important role in the opening 
sequence of the final part (Part Four) of Acts (18.24-28). Because of the 
importance of Aquila and Priscilla to the narrative, and apparently to Paul, it 
is strange that so little is specified concerning their belief in Jesus, or their 
relationship with Paul (cf. on 18.18, 19 below). 

Codex Bezae maintains the focus on Aquila in particular as Paul approaches 
him (‘them’, AT). 


[c] 18.3 His Stay at their House 

18.3 Having met up with Aquila, Paul arranged to stay with him, with the 
wording of Codex Bezae expressing a closer relationship than that of the 
Alexandrian text. The arrangement was appropriate because Paul exercised 
the same trade as Aquila (and possibly Priscilla). The Bezan text omits the 
explanation in the Alexandrian text that this was tent-making — it is possible 
that this is an error but the omission of other background information 
concerning Paul in the Bezan text (cf. the description of Tarsus at 21.39) 
should also be noted. Codex Bezae tends not to provide background details for 
their own sake, but only when they serve as figurative cues to theological 
meaning. It is more likely that the explanation is a gloss in the Alexandrian 
text, derived from ià to oydtexvov, which could explain the plural verb 
npyáčovTto in the Alexandrian text. 

In Codex Bezae, the comment about working refers to Paul only, not the 
whole group. It is in his activity that the narrator is interested. It can be seen 
from his subsequent correspondence with the Corinthians that it was a matter 
of the greatest importance to Paul that he did not demand or expect to live at 
the expense of those he was teaching (cf. 1 Cor. 4.12; 9.3-18; 2 Cor. 11.9: 1 
Thess. 2.9; 2 Thess. 3.8; Acts 20.34), and Luke’s narrative here accurately 
reflects that attitude. The fact that Paul works when he first arrives in Corinth 
implies that he had no other source of money, a situation that appears to be 
altered by the arrival of Silas and Timothy (see on 18.5a, 5b below). 


[d] 18.4a Debate in the Synagogue 

18.4a Paul’s work means that he is not free to lecture in the market place as he 
had in Athens (cf. 17.17) but is limited to spending time only on the Sabbath 
to go to lecture in the synagogue. The Bezan text displays a particular interest 
in his visits to the synagogue, as it has on previous occasions where it has 
become clear that the narrator does not approve of Paul’s strategy of seeking 
out Jews or God-fearers with the aim of persuading them about the truth of 
Jesus, because it is a tactic that prevents him from fulfilling the order he received 
from Jesus to go to the Gentiles (cf. 22.18-21, esp. DOS). His efforts with regard 
to the Gentiles have been so far limited and his two recorded speeches to 
Gentiles have barely produced fruit (cf. 14.15-18; 17.22-31). 


105. On the prepositions, see Winer, Grammar, p. 504, esp. n. 4. 
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Since Paul’s visit to the synagogue in Beroea, where it was first recorded 
that he went on successive Sabbaths (17.2) as he does now in Corinth, Luke 
has used the verb diahgyouan to describe his activity of ‘lecturing’ or ‘debat- 
ing’ in the synagogues (cf. 17.2, 17). The content of his lectures was most 
fully summarized on the first occasion in Beroea: he talked to them about the 
Messiah as he was foretold in the Scriptures, from which he demonstrated that 
his suffering and also his resurrection were part of the divine plan, and that fur- 
thermore the Messiah was Jesus. In Corinth, likewise, he ‘introduced the name 
of the Lord, Jesus’, according to the Bezan text. This is not some pious clarifi- 
cation but a comment that illustrates what precisely was Paul’s aim as he 
lectured in the synagogue: he sought to identify the Lord, the kupioc, or YHWH 
whose name the synagogue participants had hitherto refrained even from 
mentioning, as Jesus. He gave the Lord a name, and that name was Jesus. 


[e] 18.4b Paul Persuades Jews and Greeks 

18.4b Paul's intention in lecturing in the synagogue and introducing the name 
of the Lord was to persuade the Jews and also, perhaps more surprisingly, 
the Greeks. This fact is presented emphatically in Codex Bezae,’™ underlining 
the attention paid by Paul to Gentiles among the synagogue audience who, since 
they are not referred to as 'God-fearers', may be assumed to be local people 
who attended the synagogue without participating as fully as God-fearers. In 
the synagogues of previous cities, God-fearers have been mentioned alongside 
the Jews (Antioch of Pisidia, 13.16, 26; Athens, 17.17; cf. Lydia on her own 
as a God-fearer in Philippi, 16.15) but elsewhere Greeks have also been men- 
tioned in the context of the synagogue (Iconium, 14.1, ‘Jews and Greeks’; 
Thessalonica, 17.4 DOS, ‘many of the God-fearers and a great number of 
Greeks’; Beroea, 17.12 D05, ‘some ... from among the Greeks"). 9? 


[f] 18.5a The Arrival of Silas and Timothy 

18.5a Silas and Timothy were last seen in Beroea, from where Paul was taken 
by local brethren to Athens (17.14). The people who accompanied him to 
Athens were sent back to Beroea with the message that Silas and Timothy 
were to join him as soon as possible (17.15c). There is no mention of them 


106. The two parallel sentences of 18.4a and 4b in DOS are striking, each with a participle 
followed by a finite verb: elomopeuduevoc Se ... Stehéyeto Ii kai £vri&eic. ... Kai čmeibev SE. 
The second finite verb is underlined with adverbial kat and is further reinforced with 5€. The use 
of kat ... && is found elsewhere in Luke (cf. Lk. 1.76; 2.35 DOS; Acts 5.32 D^ H P ¥; 6.15) to 
insist on the importance of the verb as the second in a series (Bailly, 5€, B VIL ‘pour marquer une 
progression, au sens de bien plus, et méme, particul. après kat’). 

107. Paul's practice in directing his teaching in the synagogue to Gentiles was unlikely to 
have been innovative, for there is evidence that the Jews in the Diaspora in the first century CE, 
even if not aggressively engaged in proselytizing, at the very least advocated a positive openness 
of the synagogue to the Gentiles; see Philo, Spec. Leg. L 320-23; Leg. Gai., 31.211. For an 
evaluation of the evidence for and against aggressive proselytism, see J.C. Paget, ‘Jewish 
Proselytism at the Time of Christian Origins: Chimera or Reality? , JSNT 62 (1996), pp. 65-103. 
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going to Athens; on the contrary, Paul was on his own there but is now joined 
by the two disciples in Corinth, with the verb of the Bezan text expressing 
the idea of ‘arriving into the presence of someone’, rather than simply ‘come 
down’ in a geographical sense as in the Alexandrian text. The result is that in 
the Bezan text Silas and Timothy are seen in relation to Paul in particular; 
they are also presented there as a united pair, rather than as distinct individuals 
(see Critical Apparatus). Though Luke does not spell out the significance of 
their arrival, it is apparent from the following clause that it enabled Paul to 
devote himself entirely at that point to ‘the word’, that is, his teaching activity 
(see 18.5b below). From one of his letters later written to the believers of 
Corinth (2 Cor. 11.9; cf. Phil. 4.15), it is known that ‘the brethren who came 
from Macedonia’ brought money for Paul when he was there. It is typical of 
Luke to make no mention of money, for he is remarkably silent throughout the 
whole of Acts about any collections of money from the churches Paul 
established and the information has to be deduced from the context and 
confirmed, where appropriate, from Paul’s letters. 

This will be the last mention of Silas and Timothy in Acts, probably a sig- 
nal that they were not in harmony with Paul, as earlier clues already suggested 
with respect to Silas at least (see Commentary on 17.14b). 


[g] 18.5b Paul Devotes Himself to the Word 

18.5b The Alexandrian text presents the journey of Silas and Timothy from 
Macedonia in a time clause that provides a time frame for the next clause 
describing Paul's teaching activity. In Codex Bezae, the two clauses are 
placed side by side without making explicit the connection between them; the 
asyndeton that connects this sentence to the previous one is striking, 
underlining the close dependence of the second sentence on the first at the 
same time as drawing attention to Paul's witness to the Jews. ? Furthermore, 
the absence of the article before the names of Silas and Timothy on the one 
hand, and of Paul on the other, suggests a relationship of contrast whereby the 
disciples’ arrival sets Paul's activity in relief. The Alexandrian text makes 
the time connection more overtly with the use of the subordinating con- 
junction coc, ‘when’, but also leaves unexplained the logical connection between 
the departure (in the case of the AT) of Silas and Timothy from Macedonia 
and Paul’s intense preoccupation with the word. It was at that point, however, 
that he began to devote himself” to the word. The money they would have 


108. Paul’s references to Timothy in 1 Thess. 3.1-2, 6, where he speaks of sending Timothy to 
Thessalonica while he remained alone in Athens, do not mean that Timothy was with Paul in 
Athens at any point. He had been left in Beroea with Silas, and Paul (according to the account of 
Acts) would have instructed Timothy to go from there to give help to the brethren in Thessalonica, 
rather than coming immediately with Silas to join him in Athens. That would account for the 
delay in their travelling south and explain why they did not meet up with Paul until he was in 
Corinth. 

109. The sequence of tenses, where the aorist rrapey£vovro is followed by the imperfect 
auveixeTo, indicates a time connection between the two sentences. 

110. The imperfect tense has an inceptive force here. 
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brought with them enabled him to give himself more fully to teaching instead 
of having to earn his money with tent-making. 

The content of Paul’s teaching is stated for a second time, according to 
Codex Bezae, but for the first time according to the Alexandrian text. As at 
the previous Bezan reference, the focus is on Jesus, again as the Lord in the 
Bezan text, and now referred to as the Messiah. His point is to identify the Mes- 
siah as Jesus, and also as ‘the Lord’ in Codex Bezae. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Alexandrian text avoids identifying Jesus as YHWH of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures!!! The context of Paul's *word', to which he now gave himself entirely, 
continues to be Jewish with no mention of any preaching in terms that would 
be comprehensible to people who had no prior contact with the synagogue; 
indeed, his audience are now ‘the Jews’ alone. 


[f^] 18.6 Opposition from the Jews 

18.6 The reaction of Paul's audience makes itself felt as they resist him and 
blaspheme. The term ‘blaspheme’ was also used to describe the hostile 
response of the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia (cf. 13.45), where it was concluded 
that the blasphemy consisted in opposing a message given by God. Codex 
Bezae fills in the context of their opposition: it happened as there was much 
talk going on and as the Scriptures were being interpreted, both referring to 
Paul's activities.” The two parallel sets of actions (much talk and the 
interpretation of the Scriptures Il resisting and blaspheming) are clearly set 
against each other in contrast. 

Paul's response is to make a formal break from his fellow Jews, by shaking 
out his clothes to show, in this symbolic gesture, that he was loosening him- 
self completely from them," with the Bezan text underlining his attitude by 
means of a dual reference to Paul (name and possessive pronoun, see Critical 
Apparatus). His protestation of innocence with regard to the fate that awaits 
them for their rejection of the gospel is then made in a formal statement in 
which he declares that the blood of the Jews is ‘on their own head’, thus 
removing any guilt on his part, as he confirms in saying, ‘I am clean (from 
you, DOS)’. Echoing the words of the prophet Ezekiel regarding the innocence 
of the prophet who delivered the message of warning to the people and his 
corresponding guilt if he failed to do so (cf. Ezek. 33.4-6), Paul makes plain 
that he regards himself as having fulfilled his prophetic responsibility in 


111. Cf, e.g., 2.17; 7.30; 13.47; 15.18; 20.28. On the avoidance in the AT of assimilating 
Jesus with YHWH, see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 292-93. 

112. The same expression ttoÀUc Aóyoc is found at 13.44 with specific reference to Paul's 
preaching. . : 

113. Shaking out (ExT! vacoa) one's garments occurs in the book of Nehemiah, where it is 
a sign that the Jews are to be ‘shaken out of their houses’ because they have not been faithful to 
their promise (Neh. 5.13). More appropriate for this context is the use of the symbol in an early 
Egyptian papyrus, where the gesture of shaking out one’s garments seems to signify that the 
person is taking absolutely nothing with them (U. Wilcken [ed.], Urkunden der Ptolmáerzeit [2 
vols.; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1927-57], L p. 647, Seite 128). 
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giving the message concerning Jesus to the Jews; since they have refused to 
accept it, they are the guilty ones, but he is ‘clean’, there is no blood on his 
head (cf. Pilate with regard to Jesus, Mt. 27.24-25). 

Just as he warned the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia that if they rejected the 
Messiah and the possibility of repentance, they would be overrun with Gen- 
tiles (13.40-41; cf. Hab. 1.5), so now also a crisis point has been reached, at 
which Paul acknowledges that the response of his own people testifies to their 
rejection of the Messiah and that he must go to the Gentiles. In the Alex- 
andrian text, this is a decision for the future (‘from now on ... I will go’) 
whereas in the Bezan text the rupture with the Jews is more forceful as he 
decisively withdraws from them ‘now’, to go immediately to the Gentiles. 

This is the second time that he has made this declaration. The first time 
was in Antioch of Pisidia, together with Barnabas (13.46), but it was quickly 
seen that, in fact, Paul did not modify the strategy he had been adopting, of 
going to the synagogue to try to persuade the Jews of the message concerning 
the Messiah, since in the next town of Iconium he did exactly the same thing 
(cf. 14.1). A repetition of this going back on his decision will be soon evident, 
as he makes his way to the synagogue in the next town of Ephesus (cf. 18.18). 
It will not be until the third time Paul states his decision to leave the Jews and 
go to the Gentiles, when he is in Rome, that he will finally act in accordance 
with his decision (cf. 28.25-28), at which point Luke will bring his book to an 
end. 


[e] 18.7 Paul's Move to the House of Justus 

18.7 Following his announcement that he is going to the Gentiles, Paul moves 
to a different house. The account of the Alexandrian text is straightforward, 
describing his move 'from there', that is the synagogue where he had been 
speaking, to the house of Titius Justus, who was a certain God-fearer and 
whose house was next door to the synagogue. The text of Codex Bezae 
includes several significant details: first, that he moved away from Aquila, 
that is, he left the Jewish community that Aquila represented (cf. on 18.2 above) 
and where he had been staying in Corinth until then; secondly, expressed 
emphatically, that he went to the household, the family, of a certain God- 
fearer called Justus, who is set in contrast to Aquila by the omission of the 
article before both names (see Critical Apparatus) — just as Aquila represented 
a Jewish community, so Justus represents a community of God-fearers; finally, 
as in the Alexandrian text, he had a house (referring now to the building) next 
to the synagogue. What Paul has done, in other words, after declaring that he 
is going ‘now’ (DOS, v. 6) to the Gentiles, is to have left the house of the 
Jewish community to go to that of the God-fearers. The move takes him to 
Gentiles, but scarcely alters the religious sphere of his living and teaching since 
he is still within the confines of a society that has close contact with Judaism. 
The physical proximity of Justus’ house to the synagogue is emblematic of 
this close contact. The break with the Jews that he has just proclaimed is 
hardly radical, and he will not take long to go back to the synagogue (in Cenchrea, 
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18.18 D05; cf. Ephesus, 18.19). Nevertheless, he has taken a step in the right 
direction and following this move his work does indeed bear fruit among 
Gentiles as well as Jews (cf. 18.8b). 


[d']18.8a Conversion of Crispus, the Synagogue Leader 

18.8a An important event set in the context of Paul’s move to the house next 
to the synagogue is that the leader ‘believed in the Lord’. The word order of 
the Bezan text presents his function as the more important piece of infor- 
mation, whereas the Alexandrian text is more interested in his name. Within 
the framework of his Jewish beliefs, that ‘he believed in the Lord’ means that 
he believed in Jesus as the Lord, since his faith in YHWH as Lord was already 
something that defined him as a Jew. The wording of the Bezan text distin- 
guishes this step of belief from that of believing for the first time (see Critical 
Apparatus). Moreover, like Cornelius in Antioch, Lydia in Philippi and the 
jailor there, too, the whole of his household joined him in his new belief. 


[c] 18.8b Conversion of Many Corinthians 

18.8b Further impact of Paul’s teaching on the people of Corinth is recorded. 
These are Greeks who may be presumed to have not been previously associ- 
ated with the synagogue. They believe, too, and make public testimony of 
their faith by baptism. Codex Bezae carefully specifies the content of their 
belief: unlike Crispus who believed ‘in the Lord’, the object of their faith is 
God, always an essential step for Gentiles who are viewed as knowing neither 
God nor the Lord until they become Jesus-believers.' However, the expla- 
nation continues with the information that their belief was ‘through the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’. This account of the Gentiles’ faith authenticates it 
and shows the basis on which Paul accepts their joining the community of 
Jesus-believers — that is, without circumcision or following the Law, but on the 
grounds of their full belief in every aspect of the teaching of Paul concerning 
Jesus. The insistence expressed by Codex Bezae suggests that some were con- 
testing the faith of the Gentiles and their inclusion among the Jesus-believing 
community. The use of the full title for Jesus, ó kupioc ńuóv 'Inooüc Xpictóc, 
is rare (it is only found elsewhere in Acts at 15.26; 20.21 DOS) but it is 
interesting to note that Paul uses it five times in the opening chapter of his first 
letter to the Corinthians (cf. 1 Cor. 1.1-13). 


[b] 18.9-10 Paul's Vision 

18.9 It is at this point, when a whole section of the Jewish community has 
accepted Paul's teaching about Jesus, and many of the Gentiles in the city, 
too, that he appears particularly vulnerable. His state of mind is apparent from 
the appearance to him of the Lord, who addresses him with words of reassur- 
ance and encouragement. The vision recalls the one that he had seen in Troas, 


114. In Codex Bezae, Gentiles always put their faith in God first, cf. Sergius Paulus, 13.12 
D05. 
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when he was exhorted to cross over to help the people of Macedonia (cf. 16.9- 
10). Now in Corinth, when he has had to face strong opposition from his own 
people but has nevertheless also encountered positive results among some of 
them and among the Gentiles as well, Jesus tells him to stop being afraid, and 
encourages him to continue speaking as he has been doing. It can be deduced 
from these words that Paul had been on the point of giving up in Corinth, made 
fearful by the hostility and uncertain as to the feasibility of staying on there. 

18.10 The positive aspect of Jesus’ words justifies the commands he gives 
Paul. First, he promises that he is with him, using an expression that has been 
used with other people chosen by God, and he therefore assures him that he 
will not be harmed when he is attacked (cf. Lk. 10.19). The truth of this prom- 
ise will be seen in the second episode [B’-A’], when the assault on him by the 
Jews comes to nothing. Secondly, Jesus reveals to Paul that he has ‘a large 
people’ in the city of Corinth.!. The word ‘people’, Aadc, is a technical term 
in Luke’s writings when it has the article, meaning ‘the people of Israel’. 
Here, without the article, a radical shift in perspective is indicated, as it comes 
to mean ‘people’ of all races, not just the Jews. The idea that there is in Corinth 
a people for Jesus, regardless of ethnic origin or religion, contradicts the 
tradition expressed by James at the Jerusalem meeting (cf. 15.14, Commen- 
tary, ad loc.), namely that God had chosen a people (Israel) for his name from 
among the nations (Aoóc ££ £dvcv), with whom the Gentiles would be assimi- 
lated at the time of the Messiah. The ‘people’ whom Jesus has in Corinth belong 
to him directly, without any reference to Israel. 


[a] 18.11 Paul's Stay in Corinth 

18.11 The sequence closes with a summary of Paul's stay in Corinth, specify- 
ing the time as 18 months and his activity as teaching the word of God. Small 
differences between the two texts give this final statement a different orienta- 
tion. The Alexandrian text introduces it as a development following on from 
the vision (56), not mentioning the name of the city but saying that he taught 
*among them', that is the local inhabitants. The Bezan text presents both the 
vision and his extended stay (kai) as preparatory for the next sequence (&, 
18.12); the mention of the name of the city is unnecessary, but by its inclusion 
it draws together the beginning of this sequence and the end of it (cf. 18.1); 
finally, Paul addresses his teaching directly to the Gentile Corinthians, which 
tallies with the description of its contents as the *word of God', quite distinct 
from his teaching in the synagogue (cf. 18.4a D05, 6 D05; see Excursus 1 on 
the phrase 'the word of God"). 


115. Cf. Lk. 1.66, John the Baptist; 2.40, the child Jesus; Acts 7.9, Joseph, son of Jacob; 
10.38, Jesus, the anointed. 

116. The reference to a ‘large people’, underlined by the word order in the Greek text (Aadc 
oTi poi TOAUc), may well be a deliberate allusion to the prophecies concerning the invasion of 
Israel by a ‘large and powerful people’ on the day of the Lord (Joel 2.2, 5, Aadc moig xai 
lOXupóc ; cf. Zach. 2.11 [15 Lxx]). Cf. the prophecy of Hab. 1.5 cited by Paul as a warning to the 
Jews in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 13.40-41, see Commentary, ad loc.). 
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The 18 months seem to be viewed as additional to any time Paul had spent 
so far in Corinth, going up to, and beyond, his appearance before Gallio (18.12, 
cf. 18.18). The verb here is ka®iouai, literally meaning ‘sit’, so implying that 
he settled there for an extended stay, not thinking of moving on at any 
moment! He is seen, in consequence, obeying Jesus’ order to continue 
speaking in Corinth (cf. 18.9). So far, the longest stay of Paul in a place was 
in Antioch of Syria where he and Barnabas were teaching for a year (11.26). 
In Ephesus, he will stay for two years at the school of Tyrannus, or three years 
in total (19.9-10; cf. 20.31). The progression may be deliberate, as each time 
the extended period of teaching produces fruit. The theme of Paul’s teaching 
is particularly strong in the Bezan text.!* 


[B'-A'] 18.12-17 Before the Proconsul Gallio 


This second episode brings the events in Corinth to a close. There is a climac- 
tic attack on Paul before the Roman proconsul, but it becomes, in fact, an anti- 
climax as it leads to nothing. The result of the attack is in accordance with the 
promise of Jesus that Paul would not be harmed in Corinth (18.9-10), a prom- 
ise that is fulfilled as he obeys the command not to be afraid but to speak. 


[a] 18.12a The Jews Attack Paul 

18.12a The mention of the Roman proconsul Gallio by name and by the dis- 
trict of which he was in charge provides information that anchors the narrative 
to a particular date, for historical records allow the period when Gallio held 
office to be calculated as between 51 and 52 CE.' This date fits with the 
departure of Aquila and Priscilla from Rome in 49 CE (cf. on 18.2 above), 
since it means that Paul would have been in Corinth from some time in 50 CE. 
The introduction to this new episode, ‘When Gallio was proconsul of Achaia’, 
could even be taken as meaning that he took on the role while Paul was there 
in Corinth and that the incident in the court took place once he had taken up 
his position. As procurator, Gallio stands for the Roman authorities, in the 
same way as did the three-tiered hierarchy of rulers in Philippi (cf. 16.19b). 
Unlike those of Philippi, however, he will not be seen opposing Paul but rather 
manifesting a certain indifference. 

The Jews are now the main protagonists as they work out a way to attack 
Paul. The reason for their attack is to be found in his teaching the word of God 
to the Gentiles. It was in Antioch of Pisidia that this term was first noted as 
provoking the anger of the Jews, because it involved a whole area of conten- 
tion between Paul and the Jews, expressing his understanding that the time 


117. Cf. the use of ka®iGouai with reference to the apostles’ stay in Hierosoluma (£v TH 
wohe) at Lk. 24.49. 

118. Apart from a more frequent association in DOS of the ideas of word — hearing — Paul (e.g. 
13.4445), there are additional mentions of Peter or Paul engaged in teaching (11.2; 14.7, 19; 17.4). 

119. See Bruce, Text, p. 346; Hemer, Hellenistic History, pp. 252-56. 
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had come for the word of God, previously the exclusive possession of Israel, 
to be given also to the Gentiles (cf. 13.45-50, esp. D05; see Commentary, ad loc. 
and Excursus 6). Following the incident in Antioch of Pisidia, the term ‘word 
of God’ is a kind of shorthand to refer to this teaching of Paul’s. 

Here, the Bezan text presents the Jews as first getting together to talk about 
him, obviously still bothered by his continued presence in the town after their 
earlier attempts to silence him (cf. 18.6). Their unanimity in taking action 
against Paul is expressed by the word opo8upaddv, emphasized by Codex Bezae. 


[b] 18.12b-13 They Take Him into the Court 

18.12b-13 The Jews seize Paul and take him to the court, Bra — the word may 
refer to the raised platform in the market place, which still stands in Corinth, 
or more probably the court over which Gallio would have presided. As else- 
where in the Bezan text, his opponents are presented as particularly noisy (see 
Critical Apparatus). Their accusation is that Paul, somewhat jeeringly referred 
to as ‘this man’, was encouraging people to worship in a way that was against 
the law. The phrase ‘contrary to the law’ is placed at the front of the sentence, 
drawing attention to the crux of the complaint — an ambiguous phrase since 
the Jews would expect Gallio to understand that they are talking about the 
Roman law whereas their own concern would be the Jewish Law. The choice 
of the vague term ‘people’ (touc àvüpcomouc) further allows for an entirely 
general interpretation. Their need to meet first to work out how they would 
formulate a charge against Paul is obvious (cf. 18.11 D05)! 


[c] 18.14-15 Gallio’s Response 

18.14-15 Just as he was about to defend himself, Paul was interrupted. 120 Gallio 
speaks instead and weighs up the accusation the Jews have made. Addressing 
the Jewish accusers formally as ‘Jews’ (AT) or, perhaps less harshly, as ‘Jew- 
ish men’ (D05), he presents them with two possibilities. The first is expressed 
as a potential situation that, as far as he is concerned, has not been realized:’”’ 
if they were bringing a charge concerning some deliberate crime (&ôiknpa) or 
fraud of some kind (padioupynua), it would be his role to act as judge in the 
matter. The situation, however, is quite different in his view, for their 
complaint in fact'” pertains to matters of their own Law in which Gallio has 
no reason to interfere. The wording of the Bezan text is even more restrictive 
than that of the Alexandrian text, whereby Gallio makes it plain that he views 
the accusation of the Jews against Paul as a purely internal quarrel. From what 
is known of the Roman system of government and jurisdiction in the colonies, 
Gallio's refusal to act as judge (again more harshly expressed in the AT) was 
entirely appropriate.” 


120. The graphic expression Gvolyelv TO OTÓUG ouTOÜU serves to underline the action of 
speaking; cf. Mt. 5.2; 13.35; Lk. 1.64; Acts 8.32, 35; 10.34. 

121. si + imperfect indicative followed by Gv + aorist indicative. 

122. Gallio’s second conditional sentence expresses a real fact: £1 + present indicative. 

123. See Witherington, Acts, pp. 553-54. 
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[b] 18.16 He Dismisses the Jews 

18.16 The outcome, then, of the Jewish attack on Paul was that the case was 
simply dismissed, and the harm intended came to nothing because the pro- 
consul refused to get involved in what he perceived to be a purely internal 
matter. Although there are no indications at all that Gallio was aware of pro- 
tecting Paul or siding with him, his total lack of interest in the complaint 
brought to him was the critical factor in ensuring that no harm came to Paul, 
so causing the promise of Jesus to him to be fulfilled (cf. 18.9-10). 

In accordance with his response, Gallio sent away the Jewish opponents 
and, presumably, Paul as well. The Alexandrian text, for a third time, is more 
antagonistic in its account of Gallio as he is said to have ‘driven them out’ 
from the court; the Bezan text is more neutral in saying simply that *he sent them 
away’. Overall, the portrayal of Gallio in Codex Bezae is of a Roman official who 
is more respectful in his attitude towards the Jewish provocations. "^ 


[a] 18.17a The Greeks Beat Sosthenes before the Court 

18.17 The final scene in the episode is almost burlesque, though what exactly 
happens next varies according to the text and is open to interpretation in both 
cases. In broad terms, ‘all’ took the leader of the synagogue, Sosthenes, who 
may have replaced Crispus when he became a Jesus-believer or, equally poss- 
ible, ruled alongside him (cf. 18.102),* and beat him in front of the court, but 
Gallio for his part ignored them. According to the Alexandrian text, the people 
who were responsible for beating Sosthenes are not defined: they could be the 
Jews (just referred to in the previous sentence as the direct object of the verb 
[avrouc]), who all turned against their leader because they were angry with 
him for not obtaining a satisfactory outcome with regard to Paul. Alternatively, 
the people could be the Greek citizens of Corinth, bystanders at the court, who 
attacked the representative of the Jews, though their reasons for doing so are 
not at all obvious.” 

Codex Bezae, on the other hand, is clear that the people who took Sosthen- 
es were Greeks. The Greeks have already been mentioned in the context of 
those who became believers by means of Paul's teaching (18.8b, cf. v. 4b), in 
the context of his teaching in the synagogue (18.82, cf. v. 7). However, the use 
of the hyperbolic ‘all’ (avec) signals that the narrator moves into a register 
that is other than a purely narrative one at this point, as he has done else- 


124. It is interesting that the proconsul Gallio had a reputation for being a pleasant and agree- 
able person, to judge from the remarks of his brother, the younger Seneca: Solebam tibi dicere 
Gallionem si, fratrem meum, quem nemo non parum amat, etiam qui amare plus non potest, alia 
uitia non nosse, hoc eum odisse (Nat. Quaest. 4.11). 

125. On the existence of more than one synagogue ruler, cf. on 13.15. 

126. See, e.g., Bruce, Acts, 375; Witherington, Acts, pp. 555—56; however, no explanation is 
given that satisfactorily accounts for the attack on Sosthenes. 
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where.!”’ ‘All the Greeks’ refers, on a theological level as opposed to the level 
of the story, to the Gentiles as distinct from the Jews; their mistreatment of the 
leader of the synagogue expresses their discontent with the Jews for attacking 
Paul and attempting to have him silenced. They thus claim their right to hear 
what Paul has been teaching them in Corinth. In this sense, their behaviour is 
comparable to that of the slave girl with the spirit of divination in Philippi 
when she declared, on behalf of the Gentiles in general, that the ‘we’-group 
was proclaiming to them the gospel of salvation. In so far as Paul has been 
entrusted with the gospel to the Gentiles (cf. 22.14-21, esp. 22.21 D05) and 
that Jesus has promised him that he has 'a large people' in Corinth, the Greeks 
defend what belongs to them as they take revenge on the Jews for threatening 
Paul's growing confidence and openness towards Gentiles. 

This action of ‘all the Greeks’ serves as a lesson to Paul, showing him the 
consequences of his determination to persuade the Jews of the truth of the 
gospel, for it has led to an attempt to get him silenced by the Roman author- 
ities. This is the third such lesson — the first was in Philippi when the owners 
of the slave girl succeeded in getting him imprisoned by the city magistrates, 
because he drove out the spirit that let the Gentiles know who was proclaim- 
ing the gospel to them (16.20-21); the second was in Thessalonica when the 
Jews tried to get him arrested by the politarchs for teaching them about Jesus 
(17.5-7). Paul, for his part, is still far from clearly recognizing the specific and 
exclusive goal of his mission to the Gentiles. 

Meanwhile, Gallio ignores the action of the Greeks, with the Bezan text 
making quite explicit that he turned a blind eye to their attack on Sosthenes. It 
was one thing for him to tell the Jews to see to their own internal disagree- 
ments, but it is another for him to ignore a conflict between Greeks and Jews. 
In ‘pretending not to see’, he is implicitly party to an attack that he knows to 
be wrong but that he allows to happen — he, too, is a Gentile who needs to hear 
the gospel Paul has been entrusted with. 


[A] 18.18-23 Epilogue 
Overview 


Events in the closing sequence of the third part of Acts unfold at a rapid pace, 
with successive series of participles separated by xai, or not as is the case of 
the Alexandrian text at several places. The actions are closely connected and it 
is not always possible to determine independent steps. 

The identification of 18.23 as the end of the last sequence in Section III 
(16.1—18.23), and in the third part of Acts (13.1—18.23) depends on a number 
of factors, already discussed above (General Overview, Section IIT). 18.23 is 
the end of a unit of development, the beginning of which is marked with 5€ at 


127. Cf. the indiscriminate use of the label oi 'louSoiot at 13.45 to refer to the Jews in general, 
and the insistence on the adjective OÀoc at 13.43b-44 DOS to refer to the Gentiles, again in general 
(cf. 13.46b, 48a); see Commentary, ad loc. See also, e.g., 1.19; 2.14, 17, 47; 3.9, 11; 4.10, 16. 
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18.19b, that brings Paul back to the starting point of Antioch from where he 
was first sent out with Barnabas at the beginning of this third part of Acts (cf. 
13.1-3). On this third occasion, however, he does not stay for any length of 
time in Antioch but moves, without a pause, as it were, into the third phase 
of his mission as he returns for the third time to the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia. At the end of this sequence, he is again seen strengthening the breth- 
ren, just as he was seen strengthening the churches in Syria and Cilicia at the 
end of the previous one (cf. 15.41). 

Thus, the content of 18.23 already prepares for the fourth and final part of 
the book of Acts, which will see Paul developing the third phase of his mission 
(cf. 19.1). As has been observed elsewhere (cf. notably 6.1), the separations 
between the ends and beginnings of sections or sequences do not represent 
clean breaks, but rather they form overlaps that connect in a kind of spiral as 
the narrative of the new division returns after a few verses to the theme of the 
end of the previous one. This is what happens here, between the end of Part 
Three of Acts and the beginning of Part Four, for Paul is seen again in Phrygia 
at 19.1, following an episode concerning other characters when Paul himself 
is out of the picture. 


Structure and Themes 

The story switches back to focus on Paul as the main theme of the narrative 
after the Jews have been temporarily the theme in the last episode [B’-A’]. The 
first part of the new sequence builds up to Paul’s lecturing in the synagogue of 
Ephesus, which had been a main topic throughout all of this part of Acts (seen 
as early as 13.5). The second part unfolds from a corresponding promise to 
return to the Jews at a later date, which leads on to a rapid succession of visits, 
eventually bringing Paul back to the doorstep of Asia once more. The close of 
this sequence thus creates anticipation as to the next stage of the narrative: 


{a} 18.18 Paul’s departure to Syria 

[b] 18.19a Paul leaves Priscilla and Aquila in Ephesus 
ic] 18.19b He lectures in the synagogue 

[c] 18.20-21 He promises to return 

[b] 18.22 His visits to Caesarea, Jerusalem and Antioch 
[a] 18.23 His visit to Galatia and Phrygia 


Translation 


Codex Bezae DOS Codex Vaticanus B03 

{al 18.18 Paul, after staying on for a consider- — 18.18 Paul, after staying on for a consider- 
able number of days more, bade farewell able number of days more, bade fare- 
to the brethren and set sail for Syria, and well to the brethren and was intending 
with him Priscilla and Aquila, after cutting to sail off to Syria, and with him 
his hair in Cenchrea (for it hada synagogue). Priscilla and Aquila, after cutting in 


Cenchrea his hair (for he had a vow). 
[b] 19a Having gone down to Ephesus, on the 19a They went down to Ephesus and he 
very next Sabbath, he left them there. left them there. 
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[c] 19b He, for his part, entered the syna- 19b He, for his part, entered the syna- 
gogue and began lecturing to the Jews. gogue and lectured to the Jews. 

Ic] — 20 When they asked him to stay with them 20 When they asked him to stay for 
for longer, he did not accept 21 but after longer, he did not accept 21 but after 
bidding them farewell and saying, ‘I must bidding them farewell and saying, ‘I 
at all costs celebrate the coming feast day will come back to you again, God 
in Hierosoluma; I will return to you when willing’, he set sail from Ephesus. 

God wills’, he set sail from Ephesus. 
[b] 22 After travelling down to Caesarea, and 22 After travelling down to Caesarea, 


[a'] 


going up and greeting the church, he came 
down to Antioch. 

23 Having spent some time there, he went 
away, travelling through place after place 
in the territory of Galatia and Phrygia and 
strengthening all the disciples. 


going up and greeting the church. he 
came down to Antioch. 

23 Having spent some time there. he 
went away, traveling through place 
after place in the territory of Galatia and 
Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples. 


Critical Apparatus 


18.18 (&rora£óysvoc) téme: B PN rell ll EmAevocv D, navigavit d E°. 

B03 reads the imperfect of the compound verb txmAéc, while DOS has the 
aorist of the simple verb, focusing more on the destination than the point of 
departure (cf. 15.39). 


(keipéevoc) £v Keyxpecic mv kepoAriv B PN A 33. 69. 945. 1175. 1739. 
1891 II v. keh. £v Key. D, (tonso) capite in Cenchris d E H L P V 049. 056. 614 
IR e.— (elxev yàp) evxriv B ^^ & D" rell ll mpootuxriv D, orationem d. 

The B03 word order gives prominence to the place, Cenchrea, by its posi- 
tion between the verb and the direct object, highlighting it against Syria, which 
is the final destination. DOS maintains the usual order, which confers a natural 
salience on Cenchrea by its position at the end of the sentence; it also facili- 
tates taking the place as the subject of the following sentence. 

In B03, Paul is the subject of the imperfect verb cixev and the clause 
explains that the reason for Paul cutting his hair was that he had a vow. The 
reading of mpocevxnv in D05 can mean ‘prayer’, but it is also the word used to 
designate a synagogue (cf. 16.13, 16). When taken in the second sense, the 
subject of the verb is not Paul but the place, Cenchrea. 


18.19 katmvmoov (52) B X A E 33. 181. 927. 1311. 1898. 2344 (devenerunt d) c 
e ve™ sy? sa aeth" | -ocv ^ H P Y 049. 056. 614 IR ar dem gig p ph ro w vg 
sy" bo; Chr Il karavrrjoac D h aeth”, 

The plural verb in B03 refers to Paul with Priscilla and Aquila (cf. 18.18). 
The singular aorist participle karavrroac in DOS (like the singular finite verb 
ka rrvrnotv) refers to Paul alone and maintains him in the spotlight as the lin- 
guistic theme of this episode. 


Kakeivous B ^^ & rell ll kai và £mióvri capBárco ékeivouc D, et sequenti sab- 
bato illos d 257. 383. 1799. 2401° (‘kai 614. 2147. 2412 h sy") sa.— aŭto B 
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Y H P L 049. 056. 0120. 614. 1739 IN bo; Chr Theoph Il ixi “4 & DAE 
33. 104. 326. 1241. 1837 al. 

B03 continues from the finite verb katyvmoav with the connective Kai 
joined with éxeivouc; xai in DOS is adverbial, coming as it does between the 
participle koaravrijcac and the finite verb katé)itev; there is furthermore a time 
detail, with a reference to the following Sabbath. 

auToü at the end of the sentence in B03 is locative, and is replaced in D05 
by the adverb £&xti. 


dieheEato (roic lovdaioic) B PN A 33. 945. 1175. 1739. 1891 pc | -Aśxên E 
HL P 049. 056. 614 I Il -Aeyeto D, disputabat d 937. 1270 pc bo. 

B03 reads the aorist of 51ahéyouai, while D05 has the imperfect, convey- 
ing the idea that this was Paul's habitual practice. 


18.20 tpcotcavtcov àt ouràv B p^ & D” E H P V 049. 33 IK lèp. 58 auróv D” 
L 056. 69. 440. 927. 1175. 1739. 1828. 2495 Il £p. te auràv D*, rogabantibus- 
que eis d. 

There is phonetic confusion in D05* between te and dé since the new 
sentence stands in contrast to the previous one. 


uetvai B p^ W* A V 33. 36. 181. 255. 431. 453. 522. 945. 1108. 1175. 1506. 
1518. 1611. 1739. 1891. 1898. 2138. 2495 al vg sa | &m- R? ll uéivat Trap’ 
avroic D E H P L 049. 056. 226°. 614 I w sy sa™ bo aeth; Ephr | map’ av. 
u£ivai 226* | mapau- av. 104. 

DOS makes it clear that the Jews wanted him to stay with them. 


18.21 (&rora£áysvoc) kai eimrcov: Aci pe (DP 1 Sè D*) mávrox: miv &opriyv TpE- 
pav £pxopévnv troijaat eic" lepooóAupa D, oportet me solemnem diem adve- 
nientem facere Hierosolymis d | (&merá£avo avtoic) cite: Aci pe Wav. T. 
&op. TW &pX. Trot. eic ‘lep. H L P Y 049. 056. 614. 1739 IR a b ar dem gig ph 
w vgP9MV tpl syP'- Chr Il (&mora£áuevoc [+ auroic E 945. 1739. 1891]) xoi 
cimo B PR A E 33. 36. 242. 307. 453. 522. 536. 610. 945. 1409. 1678. 
1739. 1891. 2344 c e p ro vg sa bo aeth.— TlaAiv àvakáupo B ^^ & A E 33. 
36. 945. 1175. 1505. 1739. 1891. 2495 al vg | maw be avox. H L P V 049. 
056. 614 IR gig sy | àv. sa bo* Il avaorpéyco D” (et reverti d). 

The correction of ue for 5€ is attributed by Scrivener to Corrector H (p. 
445), but cf. Parker, Codex Bezae, p. 297, ‘not H'. Since B03 does not include 
Paul's declaration of D05 that it is the divine will that he celebrate the forth- 
coming feast (probably Passover) in Hierosoluma, Paul's words begin áv 
avaKapipes, ‘I will come back’ (cf. Lk. 10.16). The original reading of DOS has 
been erased between ANA and N, and the letters KAMY written in, laxe, 
*spaciously' (Scrivener, p. 445), since there is room for more. Probably the 
letters effaced were xTPEv, and the verb originally was óvaoTpéjco with its 
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sense of ‘return from a place’ (cf. Acts 5.22; 15.16 B03), tallying with Paul’s 
mention of Hierosoluma. 


&vijx6n B D, redi<it> d P” N? A 945. 1175. 1739. 1891 (an- 33) ar vg sy? sa 
bo Il àv. && &* | xai av. E H L P V 049. 056. 0120. 614 IN e gig.— tie 
('Edécov) B PR D" rell ll tod D*. 

Both B03 and D05 continue from the participles amora£óutvoc kai iTv 
with a finite verb &vijx8n, which is linked by &AAq to the previous main verb 
&réveuoev. While &01 reads 5¢, many other witnesses read an adverbial xot, 
which is not at all usual practice in the MSS other than DOS. 

The masculine article in DOS in place of the feminine seems to indicate 
that "Edecoc was referred to by both genders, as was Kópiv&oc (Bailly, L-S-J). 
At 18.26 D05; 19.17; 20.16, the article is feminine. 


18.22 «oi (&vofác) D, et d 1831 gig sy?" ll om. B $^ & rell. 
DOS has a connective between each of the three aorist participles (kareA- 
Bov kai àvaàc kai &orraoduevoc), but B03 omits the first one. 


18.23 ompitov B PN A 33. 1891 pc Il kai Emiotnp. D Il émomp. EH L P V 
049. 056. 0120. 614. 1739 IR. 

D05 again connects participles with kai, Siepxóuevoc Kai ... emioThpiboov. 
The compound verb in DOS echoes the use of the same verb with reference to 
Peter (11.2b D05), Paul with Barnabas (14.22), Paul and Silas (15.41). 


Commentary 


[a] 18.18 Paul's Departure to Syria 

18.18 Following his experience in the court of Corinth, where he was first 
accused by the Jews then avenged by the Greeks according to Codex Bezae, 
Paul stayed on for some days, apparently taking advantage of his escape from 
the punishment the Jews had hoped for to continue his missionary activity. 
Gallio, unwittingly, has prevented the Jews from forcing him to leave the city 
before he had finished his work there. Finally, however, he takes his leave of 
the community of believers in the city, and goes away from Corinth. 

The circumstantial information that the narrator gives concerning Paul's 
departure from Corinth packs together a number of significant details. First, 
when he went away from Corinth, he was heading for Syria, that is Antioch, 
his own church base. The second phase of his mission is drawing to a close. 

Secondly, Priscilla and Aquila (in that order) went with him. Following 
the aorist participle, &notaẸáyevos, to refer to his taking leave of the brethren, 
the Alexandrian text uses the imperfect finite verb, ££émAst, expressing his 
wish or intention of sailing away, so that the mention of Priscilla and Aquila 
accompanying him sounds as if it were the decision of the community that they 
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should go with him."* In the Bezan text, the two verbs are in the aorist, so that 
the presence of Priscilla and Aquila is not realized until he actually sets sail; 
moreover, the simple verb ‘sail’ is used in place of ‘sail off’, so that it does 
not convey the same sense of departing from the community, but focuses 
instead on the destination. ? It will be recalled that Paul had left Aquila (made 
explicit in the Bezan text) when he went to the house of Justus next door to 
the synagogue (18.7, esp. D05). Now, however, the couple go with him, and 
the mention of the name of Priscilla first here may well indicate that it was at 
her insistence, that she led in this case. Quite why they went, however, is a ques- 
tion that is not explicitly answered. They have been close to Paul in that he 
had stayed in their house and worked with them (cf. 18.2) — that is, at least 
until he was able to devote himself entirely to preaching once he received 
money from Macedonia (18.5), and until he was forced to move out of their 
house when trouble erupted with the Jews in the synagogue (18.6-7). Was 
their travelling with him a gesture of solidarity? Or was it to keep an eye on 
him, in the same way as Silas (cf. 15.34, see Commentary, ad loc.)? Their role 
will be examined in more detail with reference to 18.24-28. 

Finally, before Paul set off on his journey by sea, he cut his hair in Cen- 
chrea. ? This town was the port that served Corinth on the eastern side of the 
isthmus, from where ships would sail to the coast of Asia on the other side of 
the Aegean Sea. According to the Alexandrian text he cut his hair because ‘he 
had a vow’ (evxn). What exactly this vow might represent has been much 
debated. The association of the vow with the cutting of hair suggests that it 
was a Nazirite vow (as recorded in Num. 6.1-21), which involved setting aside 
a period of time (a minimum of 30 days according to later Rabbinic prescrip- 
tions) during which certain activities (consumption of alcohol, cutting of hair 
and coming into contact with a corpse) were scrupulously avoided, as a mark 
of consecration, like a priest, to God; the end of the period was marked by a com- 
plex set of rituals, including the cutting of the hair and offering it as part of 
a sacrifice in the Temple. Thus Paul's cutting his hair in Cenchrea would 
coincide with the end of his vow period. While the available evidence 
principally indicates that the hair must be cut in Ierousalem since it was to be 
offered in sacrifice at the Temple, Rabbinic discussion does show that it was 
also allowed to be done elsewhere (cf. Naz. 6.8).! That Paul was heading for 


128. The succession of the aorist participle and the imperfect finite verb places the two actions 
in close connection with one another. 

129. Delebecque, Les deux Actes, p. 284: ‘le préverbe insiste sur le point de depart". 

130. Although it is grammatically possible that the cutting of the hair refers to Aquila, it is not 
in accordance with the discourse focus on Paul in this sentence where he is the subject (high- 
lighted by its position at the beginning of the sentence) of the two preceding participles 
Tpoopeivac and &mora£áptvoc, and the preceding finite verb £rAsuoev/EEémAet, as well as, in 
DOS, of the singular participle xaravrijoac following the mention of the vow. 

131. For an evaluation of Paul's vow as a Nazirite vow, see B. Koet, "Why Did Paul Shave 
his Hair? Nazirite and Temple in the Book of Acts', in M. Poorthuis and C. Safrai (eds), The 
Centrality of Jerusalem: Historical Perspectives (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1996), pp. 128-42. The 
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Jerusalem is made clear in his explanation to the synagogue, according to the 
Bezan text, of why he could not stay longer in Ephesus (18.21 DOS, though he 
calls it Hierosoluma), and is implied by the rapid summary of his journey in 
the following verse (cf. 18.22). If his visit to Jerusalem did have anything to 
do with a Nazirite vow, it can be assumed that he stayed there at least for the 
regulation 30 days.’ 

Whatever the particular reason for Paul taking a Nazirite vow in Corinth, 
the effect of it would have been to show to everyone that he was Law-abiding 
— the importance of such a demonstration is obvious given the accusations 
made against him (18.13, cf. 18.6). It may be recalled that Paul had been about 
to offer a defence before Gallio, but that he was not given the opportunity to 
do so (18.14). Taking a Nazirite vow after the charges had been formally made 
against him before the court in Corinth would be an ostensible means to prove 
that he had not abandoned the Law;"? it would be not unlike the gesture 
James invites him to make on a later occasion in Jerusalem (cf. 21.23-24). 

In any case, the taking of vows was commonplace in Jewish life and 
should not be seen as so exceptional as to be unthinkable for someone like 
Paul. It does reveal a certain contradiction with some passages in his letters 
where he declares the Law to be of no value (cf., e.g., Rom. 3.20; Gal. 2.16), 
although in demonstrating his regard for the Law in Corinth he makes no 
statement about its value for salvation. On the other hand, Paul's ambivalence 
to the Law and his own changing attitude is precisely an aspect of the devel- 
opment of his faith that Luke is at pains to bring out in the Bezan text. 

The presence of Priscilla and Aquila seem to have some role in relation to 
Paul's cutting of his hair in Cenchrea, since they are re-introduced into the 
narrative immediately before mention is made of his action. As representa- 
tives of the Jewish community in Corinth (cf. on 18.2 above) who, even as 
Jesus-believers, will be seen to be attached to the synagogue (18.26, cf. on 
18.19b below), they may perhaps have been particularly concerned to witness 
Paul's demonstration of his faithfulness to the Law. 

What has been said here about Paul's vow in the Alexandrian text may 
also be valid for the Bezan text, where the word in the explanatory clause is 
mpoceUyn instead of the word suyr. This word means ‘a prayer’, but also ‘a 


case made by R. Tomes (‘Why Did Paul Get his Hair Cut? [Acts 18.18; 21.23-24]’, in C.M. 
Tuckett [ed.], Luke's Literary Achievement: Collected Essays (JSSNTSup. 116; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1995], pp. 188-97) that the vow is to be understood in the context of 
pagan sacrifices is unconvincing in so far as it does not take account of the provision for 
completing the Nazirite vow away from Israel nor, on a broader scale, of Luke's portrait of Paul 
as a Jew anxious to prove his Jewish credentials. 

132. Koet, ‘Why Did Paul Shave his Hair?', p. 140. 

133. Koet (“Why Did Paul Shave his Hair?', p. 140, n. 47) rightly points out that the mention 
of the period of a ‘considerable number of days’ during which Paul remained in Corinth after the 
court appearance may indeed be precisely a reference to the length of time needed to perform his 
vow, at the end of which he ‘cut his hair’. 

134. See the discussion by M. McNamara, Palestinian Judaism and the New Testament (Good 
News Studies 4; Wilmington, Delaware: Michael Glazier, 1983), pp. 197-99. 
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place of prayer’, and as such is a common term for the ‘synagogue’ (as in Phi- 
lippi, cf. 16.13, 16). Given this reading, and since it makes little sense to say 
that Paul cut his hair because ‘he had a prayer’, it appears that the subject of 
the verb ‘had’ (xev) is the town of Cenchrea and not Paul at all.” Con- 
struing the sentence in this way is natural because of the word order of the 
sentence immediately preceding the explanatory gloss in the Bezan text, 
where the name of Cenchrea and not the word ‘head’ is placed last in the 
phrase (see Critical Apparatus). Consequently, the explanation for Paul cutting 
his hair in the port before he set off for Syria is that there was a synagogue 
there, 

Since no mention is made of a vow in Codex Bezae, an alternative expla- 
nation for Paul's act of cutting his hair may be offered, which has no associ- 
ation with a vow as such but rather is to be interpreted as a gesture expressing 
grief or mourning. The choice of verb to refer to the cutting of hair tends to 
point to this interpretation, for the verb used in the context of the Nazirite vow 
is Eup&co (‘shave’, cf. Num. 6.9, 18; Acts 21.24) whereas here in Acts 18.18 it 
is keipco (‘cut’). When keipc is used of people in the Greek Scriptures, it is in 
the context of repentance or lamentation.” The cause of Paul's grief would 
be precisely the obstinate refusal by his own people to accept Jesus as the 
Messiah. Since he had broken off relations with the synagogue in Corinth 
(18.6), it would have been impossible for him to go there to carry out the pub- 
lic ritual, but the opportunity would present itself in Cenchrea since, as the 
narrator explains, there was a synagogue in the port. Again, the witness of 
Aquila and Priscilla, who had seen what had happened among the Jews in 
Corinth over the time Paul had spent there, would be important. 

The absence of detailed explanation for Paul's action in Cenchrea — the 
significance of the cutting of his hair, the reason for it and the connection with 
a synagogue (Codex Bezae) or a vow (AT) — suggests that the matter would be 
clear to Luke's addressee and that any difficulties for the present-day reader are 
more to do with the current state of knowledge than with Luke's text as such. 


[b] 18.19a Paul Leaves Priscilla and Aquila in Ephesus 

18.19a The narrative in the Bezan text continues with Paul as the singular 
protagonist, although the Alexandrian text begins with a plural verb referring 
to all three characters who had left Corinth together (cf. on 18.18 above). The 
sea journey from Cenchrea would have ended at Ephesus, the principal city of 


135. For other examples in the New Testament of the verb £xco predicated of a place or a city, 
see Acts 27.39; Heb. 9.4; 11.10; Rev. 21.12, 14. 

136. If this interpretation of mpooeuxn at 18.18 DOS is correct, further historical study of the 
two parallel terms, Guvarycoyr| and mpoceuxn), as terms denoting the synagogue would be useful. 

137. Cf. Job 1.20; Jer. 7.29. 

138. A further point of note is that in his first letter to the church in Corinth, Paul deals at 
some length with the question of cutting hair, using both Eupáco and keipco (1 Cor. 11.1-16), and 
arising in the context of traditions that he had delivered to them on his previous visit (11.2). 
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the Roman province of Asia, and a large port on the route between Rome and 
the east. 

For the first time in Acts, the city of Ephesus is named — there has been 
indirect allusion to the place earlier in Acts (cf. 16.6b) but no precise mention. 
It will be a place of considerable significance to Paul where he will eventually 
spend three years. For the time being, however, he will allow himself to be 
only briefly detained there. 

No sooner has the group arrived in Ephesus than the narrator of the Bezan 
text zooms straight in on the first Sabbath day when Paul leaves Aquila and 
Priscilla; the Greek presents with some emphasis this fact (see Critical Appar- 
atus). The reason for this is not immediately apparent, though that there is a con- 
nection between the two is obvious. In the Alexandrian text, where no men- 
tion is made of the Sabbath day, it is possible to think that ‘he left them there’ 
refers to the wider picture of Paul's journey between Corinth and Syria, and 
that the following sentence in 18.19b has the status of a parenthesis. 


[d] 18.19b He Lectures in the Synagogue 
18.19b Paul's intention in leaving Priscilla and Aquila, if not his motive, 
becomes clearer in this next sentence, which presents him as going to the 
synagogue. His pattern of behaviour is now so familiar that it no longer occa- 
sions any particular comment from the narrator. What has been brought out, 
especially in the Bezan text, is that Paul has distanced himself from Aquila 
and Priscilla in Ephesus. They are there in the background, possibly even in 
the synagogue but no longer with Paul (cf. 18.18). It is as if for some reason he 
wished to be independent of them as he went to the synagogue. Was it that they 
disagreed with him in some way? This is another question to add to the others 
concerning Aquila and Priscilla that have already been noted (cf. 18.2, 18). 
Paul ‘lectured’ in the synagogue as he had done in each synagogue he 
visited from Thessalonica onwards (17.2). By his consistent repetition of the 
verb 6i&A£yopuon, Luke insinuates that on each occasion the same teaching was 
given — that is, the demonstration from the Scriptures that the death and 
resurrection of the Messiah were part of the plan of God, and that Jesus was 
the Messiah (cf. 17.2-3; 18.2 DOS). 


[c’] 18.20-21 He Promises to Return 

18.20 In Ephesus, Paul arouses the interest of the Jews in the synagogue, who 
ask him to stay on. The Bezan text makes explicit that it is with them, the 
Jews, that they want Paul to stay, but he declines the invitation. 

18.21 His refusal is not due to any idea of going to the Gentiles instead; on 
the contrary, he promises to return, though he does make it conditional on the 
will of God (tot 6:00 6£Aovroc, ‘God willing’, lit.), a reminder of the obstacle 
placed in his way by the Holy Spirit on his outward journey (cf. 16.6). In the 
Alexandrian text, the phrase is an absolute condition, the equivalent of ‘if God 
wills’, and the sentence reads oddly, even with the adverbial ‘again’ (r&v). 
The reason for his haste to leave Ephesus is spelt out in Codex Bezae: he is 
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under pressure to continue his journey, because he believes it to be the divine 
plan (86i) for him to spend the next feast day in Hierosoluma. The feast in 
question is almost certainly Passover," which he intends to celebrate with the 
Jesus-believing church in Hierosoluma (cf. the last mention at 16.4) as distinct 
from the Jewish institution in lerousalem (see General Introduction, VII). 
The reason for the imperative is not explained, though the haste can be 
accounted for by the fact that the crossing by sea would have become possible 
only shortly before the date of Passover.“ It was not normally binding on 
Jews in the Diaspora to go to Jerusalem for the Passover festival, even though 
it is clear that a great number did go (cf. 2.5-11). This visit to Hierosoluma, 
and Paul's understanding that it is God's plan for him to undertake it, antici- 
pates his later visit to Hierosoluma, when it will be made clear over and over 
again (especially in Codex Bezae) that it was most definitely not the divine 
plan. Even at this point, although no further obstacles will be put in Paul's 
way before he reaches Jerusalem, it is questionable how accurate Paul's under- 
standing was, given that there have been repeated attempts throughout this 
phase of his mission to keep him heading towards Rome. 

In view of the allusion to the divine will in his explanation regarding his 
imminent departure from Ephesus to Hierosoluma, the condition Paul makes 
for his return visit can be understood as more of a time condition, *when God 
wills’. Meanwhile, he leaves Ephesus without waiting any longer, embarking 
on a ship bound for the port of Caesarea. 


[b’] 18.22 His Visits to Caesarea, Jerusalem and Antioch 

18.22 The itinerary followed by Paul once he arrived in Caesarea, and the 
quick succession of visits to the three places mentioned, is summarized in 
a series of participial phrases. Starting from Caesarea, he ‘goes up and greets’ 
the church. The choice of the verb, àávoflatvo, tells against this church being 
that of Caesarea (although there was a community of disciples there led by 
Philip, cf. 8.40; 21.8), since it always denotes travel to Jerusalem and, in fact, 
the Jewish religious centre of Ierousalem. From the Bezan text, it is known 
that it was Paul's intention to go to Jerusalem to celebrate Passover, but he 
had specified Hierosoluma (cf. 18.21 D05). He did, indeed, ‘greet the church’ 
there, but it is possible that there was rather more to his visit and that he was 
concealing his intention of contacting Jews who were not believers and who 
were therefore associated with Ierousalem — the same thing will be apparent in 
his later visit, which was ostensibly to Hierosoluma but which turned out in the 
end to be to Ierousalem (Hierosoluma: 19.1 D05; 20.16 D05, 22 D05, 23 D05; 
21.4. Cf. Ierousalem: 21.11, 12, 13). 


139. The word used, rj opti}, unqualified and with the article, always refers to Passover in 
the New Testament: Mt. 26.5; 27.15; Mk 14.2; 15.6. 

140. For estimates of dates, see Bruce, Acts, p. 378; Hemer, Hellenistic History, pp. 257-58. 

141. For a fuller analysis and discussion of the pattern of spellings with regard to Paul's last 
journey to Jerusalem, see Read-Heimerdinger, The Bezan Text, pp. 333-42. 
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Paul’s purpose in going to Ierousalem can be assumed to have been to try, 
as he has so often done in the synagogues throughout his mission, to persuade 
the Jews to accept his message about Jesus. The authorities there will not have 
been strangers to him; on the contrary, he is likely to have known a number of 
people with whom he would want to talk. 

The next stage of his journey is ‘down’ to Antioch, for which Luke uses 
the verb kataPaives (cf. Lk. 10.30, 31; Acts 8.26) corresponding to ‘go up’ (to 
Ierousalem), so confirming the previous deduction that Paul had gone to the 
Jewish religious institution as well as to the church. 


[a] 18.23 His Visit to Galatia and Phrygia 

18.23 In Antioch, Paul would be with his own church (cf. 13.1) from where he 
had initially been sent out with Barnabas on his mission. He spends some 
time, but apparently not very long, before setting off again to the districts 
visited with Barnabas on the first phase of his mission (14.1-25), referred to 
now as Galatia and Phrygia.“ The second phase of his mission is thus brought 
to a conclusion, with a series of corresponding elements between the two 
opening sequences of the section, [A] 16.1-4 and [B] 16.5-10, and the closing 
one [A'] 18.18-23, that give a coherence and unity to this section, Section III, 
overall.“ 


142. The difficulties with the terminology, and the conflict with the differing references to 
a similar area at 16.6, have been noted (see Bruce, Acts, p. 380, esp. n. 46; Hemer, Hellenistic 
History, p. 120; cf. 205—206). 

143. The corresponding elements in the first two sequences, [A] and [B], and the last one [A’] 
may be noted as follows: katrvtnoev eic AépBnv (16.1) // karjvmoav (AT) / karavnjoac 
(D05) eic "Edsaov (18.19); Ev 'lepoooAUpotc (16.4) // gic ‘lepoadAupa (18.21 DOS); at u£v oüv 
&kÀnoíoi (16.5) // tiv &kÀnoiav (18.22); totepeoðvrto (16.5) // (Ém)oTmpiGcov. (18.23b); 
&ifjA8ov SE mv Opuyíav kai F'oAaxrug]v xcopav (16.6) // biepxóusvoc kalege tiv Taa- 
KTIKTY xcopav kat Opuyiav (18.232); kcoÀu&Evrec. ... oUk siacev (16.6-7) // ouk Erréveuotv ... 
dei us mrüvrox: (18.20, 21 D05); Behav (16.7 DOS) // 109 800 8&Aovroc (18.21); karíBnoav 
(AT) / Katiwmoav (D05) sic. Tpepdda (16.8) // katéßn sic ' Avrióxeiav (18.22); EeAGeiv 
(16.10 AT) // &£A6ev (18.23). 
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